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VOX is Ihe journal of the Australian Advisory Council on 
Languages and Multicultural Education It is a medium for the 
exchange of information on language s -policy and multicultural 
education issues, and in particular, the National Policy on 
Languages. Two issues will be published each year. 

This issue is presented in two sections. The first section 
contains information about ACCLAME. \f activities, the 
implementation of the National Policy on Languages and recent 
developments in languages policy in Australia and overseas. 
The second section consists of contributed articles relating to 
different aspects of languages policy. 

Articles, with photographs or other illustrations where possible, 
are invited for consideration for future issues. Articles should be 
approximately 3000 words, and follow the conventions of this 
issue. AH correspondence should be addressed to the: 

Publications Manager. 
AACLAME Secretariat. 

Department of Employment. Education and Training. 
PO Bo* 826. Woden. ACT. 2606. Australia. 
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a 19th century engraving belonging to the Granger Collection. 
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Shinar (Babylonia) some bme after the Deluge. According to 
the story in Genesis 11:1-9. the Babylonians wanted to build a 
city and a tower whose top would reach to heaven. Their 
project angered Jehovah and as a punishment for their 
presumption he confused their language so that they no longer 
understood one another and scattered them over the face of the 
earth. The story appears to be an attempt to explain the 
existence of diverse human languages and races. 
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From the 
Chair 




This third issue of Vox is appearing about lialf- 
way through the planned implementation of the 
National Policy on Languages (NPL). The princi- 
ples of the NPL, and the programs flowing from 
them, appear to have been well accepted and in 
several cases to have been incorporated into new 
languages policy initiatives so that their longevity 
seems reasonable. 

Though the Adult Literacy Action Campaign has 
come to the end of its planned life, the celebration 
of International Literacy Year and the Govern- 
ment's financial commitment to this — in conjunc- 
tion with increased activity in the field — has 
generated renewed and expanded interest in the 
adult literacy area. 

The National Aboriginal Education Policy, to be 
issued soon, will give further impetus to support for 
Aboriginal languages. Also, the National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia will guarantee a longer 
life to the Federal Government's involvement in 
cross-cultural education and the teaching of lan- 
guages other than English, In addition, the contin- 
ued focus on Astan studies and languages at the 
federal level seems assured with the allocation 
under the NPL having been extended for a further 
two years. 

The Federal Government however important its 
co-ordinating, leadership and funding role, is still 
only a relatively minor player in this game. The 
States have realised the need to redress the past 
neglect of language teaching and learning — Vic- 
toria, Western Australia and New South Wales 
have new and very encouraging policies, while the 
other States have ongoing commitments or establi- 
shed policies. 

In this issue of Vox, in the first section, we feature 
language policy developments in New South 



Wales, having previously looked at develops *r*« 
in Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia, "ihe 
articles on the Languages Institute of Australia 
report on an exciting development in language 
teaching/learning at the tertiary level which has 
come about largely under the auspices of the NPL 
and with extensive input from AACLAME The 
roles of the Canadian Commissioner of Official 
Languages and the Maori Language Commission 
are discussed in articles taken respectively from the 
publications Language and Society and New Set- 
tlers and Mu/ticuftura/ Education Issues. 

In the second section, as is now established 
practice, we feature contributed articles. Michael 
Clyne and Stephanie Jaehriing complete the ex- 
amination and comparison, commenced by Clyne 
in Vox I, of the trends and factors in language shift 
between the 1976 and 1986 censuses; Phillip 
Jones discusses UNESCO's involvement in literacy 
activities and the international and historical conte-* 
of International Literacy Year; Anna Shnuka. 
article describes and analyses language shift and 
maintenance in the Torres Strait a lesser-known 
part of our island-continent while Robert Dixon's 
article deals with the astonishing complexity of 
issues concerning Australia's multifarious, unique 
and original languages, and the general threat of 
extinction which they face. Tim Mehigan provides a 
spirited defence of the place and relevance of the 
study of literature in language learning, Camilla 
Bettoni writes about Italian, a more recent addition 
to Australia's linguistic demography, and for years 
now, Australia's second most widely spoken lan- 
guage, while the article by Anne Pauwels considers 
the question of gender and language reform. The 
articles by Griffin, Martin and Tomlinson, and by 
Rado and Reynolds deal with different aspects of 
language, learning assessment 
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The Tower of Babel 




by Heinricb Stefanik 



Myths explore the human condition. They are 
simple but not simplistic bturfes. One of the most 
enduring is centred on the building of a tower in the 
ancient land of Shinar, also known as Babylonia. It 
is also one of the most misquoted myths, usually 
used to buttress the view that trm world's many 
languages (about 6000 j are decidedly a nuisance, a 
punishment, 

^lie front of Vox reproduces a 19th century 
drawing. Tradition has it that the tower was one of 
those high, stepped ziggurats. ruins of which are still 
found in Mesopotamia. 

According to Sumerian tablets referring back to 
the third mi (Senium B.C.. 'there was once a time 
when the whole universe, the people in unison, to 
the god Enlil in one tongue gave praise. 1 The 
Hebrew version of the myth, written a good 
thousand years later, repeats the theme of the 
whole world speaking one language. But then the 
scribe introduces an important new element by 
maintaining that one day the leaders of Babylon 
said. 'Come let us build ourselves a city and a tower 
wilh its top reaching heaven. Let us make a name 
for ourselves. . .* 

Reaching for the stars in a grandiose and expen- 
sive gesture is something that our century can 
readily comprehend. Although they had no rockets, 
no computers and no lasers, the c-ld Babylonians' 
extravagance is bareiy matched by that of our own 
time. 

So successful were the ancient builders that they 
disturbed the biblical Yahweh, who was overheard 
to remark-. This is only the start of their undertak- 
ings! Now nothing they plan to do will be beyond 
them/ He then decided to go down and confuse 
their language. 'And/ the narrator concludes, 'that 
is why it was called Babel since there Yahweh 
confused the language of the whole world, and 
from there Yahweh scattered them ail over the 
world.* 

The biblical scribe explained 'Babel by the root 
*belel\ to confuse. Most philologists however reject 
this as a blatantly tendentious piece of folk 
etymology and say {hat, in fact* 'Babel' means 
*Gate of God*. 

The obscure scribe's explanation persists none- 
theless. Still, it is curious that the Babel myth 



continues to be widely expounded as telling us that 
linguistic diversity is a punishment. Any fair-minded 
reading should rather lead us to a very different 
view: diversity is a theocratic stratagem to cut the 
ground from under the all too human i»r>, ; >wards 
megalomania. Given the moral vision of the story. 
Yahweh s intervention surely has to be construed 
as a blow against unwholesome hegemony abetted 
by monolingualism. The tower of Babel remains 
forever a warning against insensate pride and 
overreaching. 

Isn't the story telling us. really, that small is 
beautiful, thai linguistic pluralism is a safer and 
more sensible foundation for humanity's affairs? 

The tower myth Indeed comments on important 
aspects of the human condition. It can still teach us 
much; but it can hardly encourage us to hanker for 
a world in which only the same language is spoken. 



Dr Hetnnch Stefamk is a member of AACLAME 
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BREAKTHROUGH: 
Languages Institute of Australia 

by Joseph Lo Bianco 



A major and veiy important development in 
language policy is about to get underway in Aus- 
tralia. On 19 June 1989 the Minlstet lor Em- 
ployment. Education and Training announced the 
establishment ol the Languages Institute of Aus- 
tralia (L1A). 

Mr Dawkins stated: 

This is an exciting development in language 
education in Australia and is further proof of the 
Federal Labor Government's determination to see 
through the full Implementation of its National 
Policy on Languages. 

The UA is nor just an exciting innovation which 
will dramatically improve the quality and extent of 
language education in Australia, it a/so represents, a 
new form of co-operative insriruriona/ structure. 
Eventually all of Australia uill be directly connected 
totheUA* 

The UA has been funded from programs of the 
National Policy on Languages and the Common- 
wealth's Key Centres of Teaching and Research 
Program. Over $1 million has been allocated in the 
first year. 

The L1A will consist of a central secretariat to be 
based in Melbourne, a Language Testing Unit 
(University of Melbourne in collaboration with the 
Brisbane College of Advanced Education) three 
Research and Development Programs ie Language 
and Society (Monash University), Second Lan- 
guage Acquisition (the University of Sydney in 
collaboration with the Macarthur Institute of Higher 
Education) and Language and Technology (the 
University of Queensland). A national database 
and clearing house on languages will be set up from 
the Queensland base of the L1A. 

In addition the L1A will set up Teaching and 
Curriculum Centres and eventually one will be 
based in all States and major cities of Australia. 

The concept of some form of UA has a long 
history which is extremely interesting and reveals 
widespread support for the notion of the L1A. 

In 1975 the idea of a National Language Plan- 
ning Commission was floated with a focus on 
language planning issues rather than on language 
education activities. During 1980*81, a group of 
applied linguists met frequently over about six 
months to discuss language policy issues. A 
National Institute of Languages was one of the 
Ideas discussed. The Ideas were crystallised in a 
paper on the subject by Emeritus Professor Michael 
Halliday {then professor of Linguistics at Sydney 
University). 



A group called the Professional Language As- 
sociations for a National Language Policy (the 
PLANLangPo' Committee), established formally in 
August 1931. brou^N together six national profes- 
sional associations with an interest in language — 
the Applied Linguistics Association of Australia, the 
Australian Linguistic Society, the Aboriginal Lan- 
guages Association, the Australian Association for 
the Teaching of English, the Australian Federation 
of Modem Language Teachers' Associations (AF- 
MLTA) and the Australasian Universities Lan- 
guages and Literatures Association. In their January 
1983 report. A National Language Policy for Aus- 
tralia, the PLANLangPol Committee put forward a 
considered proposal for a National Languages In- 
stitute. 

The AFMLTA proposed the establishment of a 
National Language Information and Research Cen- 
tre in 1978 In a submission to the Commonwealth 
Government, prepared Initially at the request of the 
Council of the AFMLTA. This proposal was up- 
dated in 1984. The National Language Information 
and Research Centre was originally envisaged as 
something a little different from the Institute. The 
major emphasis In 1978 was the need for collecting 
and disseminating information* and for coordinat- 
ing existing efforts in educational language plan- 
ning. This need was seen by PLANLangPol as 
being superseded by the notion ol the Institute. 

In Its 1984 report. A National Language Policy. 
the Senate Standing Committee on Education and 
the Arts considered several mechanisms for Im- 
plementing a national policy on languages, includ- 
ing a national institute ol languages and a national 
advisory council. It favoured the establishment of a 
broadly representative national advisory councit on 
language policy (recommendation 2). conferred 
wllh advisory, coordinating and policy research 
functions, reporting regularly to both Common- 
wealth and State Governments, rather lhan the 
establishment ol a national institute of languages. 
AACLAME Is I he manifestation ol this proposed 
advisory body. 

The report. National Policy on Languages also 
advocated the formation of an advisory council lo 
oversee and advise on Implementation of the 
national policy on languages, together with the 
establishment of key centres of research, teaching 
and learning in a number of areas, including: 

• Aboriginal languages and bilingual education; 

• community languages. 

• applied English; 

• intensive language training for Australian re- 
presentatives overseas; 

" — ' " 5 
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0 nations! clearinghouse on language teaching, 
research and information accessing curriculum 
data bases: 

• tertiary education for the deaf, using Australian 
Sign Language; 

• Asian languages. 

Each of these was intended to provide a neces- 
sary infrastructural foundation for the ultimate set- 
ting up of an 'institute' which, it was envisaged, did 
not necessanly need to be other than the coordin- 
ator of these activities. 

More recently, the possibility ol establishing a 
National Institute of Languages was raised by the 
Asian Studies Council In the context of its Inquiry 
into the Teaching of Asian Studies and Languages 
in Higher Education. 

In November 1988. the Australian Research 
Council advertised $240,000 for the establishment 
of a Key Centre for Teaching and Research in 
Languages. Although a shortlisting of the 12 ap- 
plicants for this centre took place the whole matter 
was overtaken when the Minister for Employment. 
Education and 'i raining decided to upgrade the 
Key Centre to a languages institute. AACLAME 
was requested to provide advice on its structure 
and functions. All the original applicants were adv- 
ised to modify their proposals to incorporate the 
budget and broader mandate of a languages in- 
stitute- Under the auspices of the Australian Re- 
search Council, a Selection Panel met on 31 May 
1989 with the shortlisted applicants. A consensus 
was arrived at for the new structure in keeping with 
the accepted charter and functions which AA- 
CLAME had devised. 

In its report to the Minister the Selection Panel 
noted that since no model is available, either in 
Australia or overseas, the most appropriate struc- 
tures will have to be developed as the LIA grows. A 
particular emphasir will be required on commun- 
ications, including electronic communications, and 
on cohesive policies, to establish and maintain the 
ethos of Languages Institute of Australia as a 
cooperative national enterprise. This will require 
regular face-to-face meetings and conferences, as 
well as communication by electronic mall. These 
activities will generate significant costs, but the 
benefits will be high. 

In general terms, the seven designated functions 
of the Languages Institute will be met through 
various centres and structures ol the Institute as 
follows: 

Function 1; Professional development — through 
the provision of existing courses and 
the development of new courses 
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within Research and Development 
Programs and Projects, at Teaching 
arid Curriculum Centres, and through 
Nationally Coordinated Programs. 

Function 2; Data-base — data Input will be via the 
Centres and Programs. Responsibility 
for (he communications and informa- 
tion management in the network will 
lie specifically with the University of 
Queensland. 

Function 3; Research — through the Research and 
Development Programs and Projects. 

Function 4. Policy advice — through the Advisory 
Council and the Executive Commit- 
tee- 

Function 5. Testing — - through the Testing Unit 
and through designated Research and 
Development Programs for language 
testing, with the tests delivered at Tea- 
ching and Curriculum Centres. 

Function 6: Vocational courses — through the 
provision of existing courses, and new 
courses developed within Research 
and Development Programs and 
Projects, at Teaching and Curriculum 
Centres and designated delivery 
points, and through Nationally Coor- 
dinated Programs. 

Function 7: Housing the secretariats of national 
language associations as appropriate, 
and depending on the location of the 
secretariats, within Teaching and 
Curriculum Centres. 

The Panel also noted the potential of the LIA to 
provide a new model which might be applied to 
other areas of teaching and research in Australia. 
The model proposed, which combines some 
features of Key Centres with a distributed network, 
and has strong empnases on communications for 
the sharing of ideas, expertise and material, puts 
forward a unique cooperative approach for geogra- 
phically distributed centres for teaching and re- 
search. 

The Languages Institute will consist of a central 
Secretariat and a number of distributed activities In 
the centres, programs and projects. The underlying 
goal of this structure Is to enable the LIA to have the 
maximum outreach, as well as to coordinate and 
focus the expertise in the languages field across 
Australia. 

The centre of the LIA. the central Secretariat* will 
coordinate the work ol the whole Institute and act 
as a link between the Institute and governments, 
users and the private sector. The Secretariat, to be 
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CHARTER 

The Languages Institute of Australia (UA) \Vill contribute to 
improving the quality and relevance of language education in keeping 
yVilb the goals and principles of the National Policy on languages and 
Australia's social economic and cultural needs, 

FUNCTIONS 

TbeUA Will: 

Offer national leadership and guidance on language education issues by: 

• providing professional development activities for language lecturers, 
teacher trainers and teachers; 

• creating and operating a data base/clearinghouse on language 
education issues and rrgularfy disseminating information from these; 

• facilitating and conducting research needed to improve practice in 
language education; 

• regularly assessing language education needs by providing advisory 
and consultancy services to government, unions, business and tbe 
community on relevant language issues. 

Offer practical support for language education acrossAustralia by: 

• providing, on a cost-recovery basis, a language testing service and 
associated consultancy activities appropriate to Various professions 
including tbe development of proficiency measurement instruments 
in English and in other languages; 

• organising special-purpose vocational language teaching outside the 
award bearing structures of tertiary institutions on a fee-for~serVice basis, 

• offering a base in Which to bouse the secretariats of national 
language associations, 
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established in Melbourne, will consist of a Director 
and appropriate administrative and support staff. It 
will report to an Advisory Council, which will 
include representatives of the higher education 
institutions in each state and territory. The 
Secretariat will be advised on day-to-day opera- 
tions by an Executive Committee. In formulating 
policy and making allocations of resources the 
Secretariat will be advised by three panels: 

Teaching and Curriculum 
Research and Development 
Resource and Clearinghouse 

Initial allocation: $240,000 

Teaching and Curriculum Centres, eventually in 
each major city, will act as local agents of the LIA. 
Their principal functions will be to collect and 
provide information, and to mount and organise 
courses. There will be initially one such Teaching 
and Curriculum Centre, located in the Secretariat in 
Melbourne, The Teaching and Curriculum Centres 
will be responsible to the Teaching and Curriculum 
Panel, 



Initial allocation: 



$45,000 



Research and Development Programs, which will 
be responsible to the Research and Development 
Panel, are major programs of research, concen- 
trated primarily but not exclusively in one location, 
and designated to undertake major research inves- 
tigations on the general pattern of Key Centres. 

Initial allocations: 
Language and Society 

(Monash University) $150,000 
Second language learning 

(University of Sydney) $150,000 
Language Testing Unit 

(University of Melbourne) $170,000 
Language Testing 

(Brisbane College of Advanced 

Education) $80,000 
Language and Technology 

(University of Queensland) $100,000 



Research and Development Projects are shorter- 
term projects with narrower goals. The Research 
and Development Projects will be responsible to 
the Research and Development Panel. There will 
be no Initial allocation, pending the appointment of 
the Research and Development Panel. 

Nationally Coordinated Programs will focus ex- 
pertise in key areas like course development and 
language methodology. This expertise is to be 
found In many locations around Australia, and the 
Nationally Coordinated Programs will provide a 
means of coordinating these resources to fulfil 
specific goals, as determined by the Research and 
Development Panel. The Nationally Coordinated 
Programs will be responsible to the Research and 
Development Panel, There will be no initial alloca- 
tion, pending the appointment of the Research and 
Development Panel. 

Review of the teaching of 

modern languages in higher education 

As the process of setting up the Languages 
Institute gets under way a related development 
should be mentioned which will also enhance 
language education quality at the tertiary level. At 
the request of the Minister for Employment, Educa- 
tion and Training, and the Prime Minister, AA- 
CLAME is commissioning a Review of the teaching 
of modem languages in higher education. The 
Review will be funded under the National Policy on 
Languages and will become a joint project with the 
LIA when it becomes operative. It is expected that 
the next issue of the AACLAME Newsletter, UP- 
DATE, will have a more detailed article on the 
Review. 

Conclusion 

The LIA and the Review will bring to the Higher 
Education sector a level of attention and interest in 
Languages which will inevitably greatly contribute to 
meeting the goals of the NPL 
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The Languages Institute of Australia: 

A model to mobilize Australia's language resources 

by Roland Sussex 



The question of how to mobilise Australia') 
language resources evoked a great deal of thought 
and discussion in the early months of 1989. ever 
since the Minister announced that the earlier plan to 
establish a Key Centre for Applied Language 
Studies would be changed and enlarged into a 
national languages institute 

Precursors 

Most institutes overseas do not provide a ready 
model for a languages institute in Australia being 
specifically designed to foster, preserve and re- 
gulate a national language. The Academic Fran* 
caise has this function. Similarly, the national Ian* 
guage institutes in the countries of Eastern Europe 
like Poland. Czechoslovakia. Hungary and the 
USSR are responsible for preserving and propagat- 
ing the country's national language. But Australia, 
though it does have a de facto national language, 
has a different need for a national languages in- 
stitute. English is the national language of so many 
countries that Australia probably does not need a 
national language institute of the Polish or Hun- 
garian type. Indeed, bodies which do cover the 
national role of English — like the Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington. D.C.. or the 
Centre for Information on Language Teaching in 
London — are more specifically concerned with 
individual aspects of language, often not only Engh 
ish. within their geographical scope. 

Australia's language needs are defined in the 
National Policy on Languages, and it Is the phral 
languages' — both here and in the 'Languages 
Institute of Australia' — which is crucial. In Australia 
we have a multiplicity of languages, with multiple 
needs. This means in turn that the kind of institute 
we choose must be responsive to many different 
languages and many different kinds of policy re- 
quirements. 

The problem of geography: 
Distance and dispersal 

The underlying problem in any national institute 
In Australia concerns the conflicting interests of 
centralizing and concentrating resources on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the dispersed nature 
of the Australian population: if an institute is to be 
located in one place, how can it respond effectively 
to needs In distant parts of Australia? In education 
we have state-based systems which, though they 
are now moving towards some degree of national 
consensus on goals, traditionally do not operate in 
a national context. But even here, particularly in the 



larger states, there is a problem of central authonty 
versus local responsiveness. Language and Ian- 
guage policy are essentially matters of communica- 
tion. Is it possible to create a national institute which 
will both provide a means for concentrating and 
coordinating national expertise, and allow lor a 
distributed network which will be responsive to ihu 
many diffenng local needs for language education 
language research and language policy throughout 
Australia? 

Concentrating resources 

The first problem, given the present uncourdin 
ated nature of Australia's management ol its lan- 
guage resources, is how to concentrate those re- 
sources sufficiently to produce viable results. The 
Government's Key Centres policy involves defining 
a field of research where Australia needs to perform 
more effectively, inviting applications from expert 
research groups and teams, and making a grant to 
the winner, in three-year cycles, with a review at the 
end of three years. This strategy places resources in 
one location, so that at least some research can be 
properly funded. It also has the honeypot effect, 
so that other researchers in the field will tend to 
gather to the pro^ct which is mure generously 
funded, because of the enhanced research environ- 
ment which it offers in terms of personnel and 
equipment, it can also happen that researchers in 
adjacent fields will direct their research more in the 
direction of the Key Centre. This policy has worked 
well in Bntain. for instance, for those disciplines 
which have been judged to be a national pnonty 

But it will not do merely to declare that languages 
are a pnonty area, and to put a block of money in 
one location to encourage teaching and research 
Australia is loo large. And its population, including 
its expertise in language areas, is spread too wide 
and too thinly. Unlike Bntain. Australia cannot 
easily draw on a large research population in a 
single location. And unlike Amenca. we do not 
have sufficient density of population to overcome 
the tyranny of distance. The single -location ap« 
proach was taken by the National Centre on Adult 
TESOL at Macquarie University. This centre, by 
virtue of energetic outreach policies, is showing that 
it can not only draw expertise to itself, but also 
effect the distribution of the results of its work to 
other centres m Australia. But the work of the 
National Centre on Adult TESOL has a more 
coherent and focused bnef than ihe Languages 
Institute of Australia, which covers not only more 
languages, but more aspects of the function, teach 
ing and research of languages in Australia There 
are (wo possibilities: follow the Adult TESOL 
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model, put resources in one location, and do the 
best possible over bringing together existing expert- 
ise; or look for another model. 

The first option — of establishing the LIA at a 
single location, and concentrating the resources 
there — was the choice originally favoured by the 
Australian Research Council in its instructions to the 
applicant institutions when they were invited to 
revise their Key Centre bids for the Languages 
Institute. There is a lot to be said in favour of this 
choice. It is organizationally simple: it has been well 
tested; and it has a good chance of succeeding in 
stimulating research and teaching at a single loca- 
tion. The trouble is that Australia is not only large; 
its centres also tend to be parochial. This means 
that there was a real risk, if the L1A was put in one 
location, that it would not be able to bring together 
existing research which is being done all around 
Australia. Unlike some other disciplines, where it is 
possible to point to one or two special centres of 
concentrated expertise, language teaching and re- 
search Is energetically pursued at many centres in 
Australia, and it would be a waste of talent and 
established performance to limit the L1A to one 
centre. While the 'honeypot effect' might have 
some result, the resources available would not 
make it possible to draw all the necessary personnel 
and resources together at a single location. The LIA 
would inevitably be limited by its geographical 
isolation, and the research and teaching which did 
not fall — geographically or by virtue of funding 
and resources — within LIA would be partly lost to 
the national institute. 

The solution chosen for the LlA is to select major 
areas of language teaching and research in different 
locations, to agree with them on specified goals, 
and to provide sufficient funding to enable them to 
make a serious attack on a designated set oi 
relevant problems. The chosen programs of re- 
search build on existing expertise, so thar there is 
already a basis for research. Mo n ash University Is to 
have a research program In language and society, 
which builds on the existing work on sodollngulstics 
for which they are well known. The University of 
Sydney receives a research program In second 
language learning; and the University of Queen- 
sland a research program In technology and lan* 
guage learning. Including the monogemenl of the 
national data-base for the Institute. 

Language Testing Is a special need Australia has 
an obvious and urgent need (or language lasting, lis 
variety of languages, language functions* education 
systems and accreditation methods are not well 
coordinated. NAATI, Ihe National Accreditation 
Authority (or Translators and Inlerpraiers, operates 
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nationally for translating and Interpreting, but has 
little connexion with other language-assessing or 
accreditation bodies. But there is little other consen- 
sus nationally over the goals of assessment, targets, 
accreditation and testing. 

The language testing issue has been solved in a 
special way. A Language Testing Unit will be 
established at the University of Melbourne, and will 
be directed by Professor AJan Davies, who is 
currently head of Applied Linguistics at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The Unit will concentrate on me 
development, trialling and implementation of lan- 
guage tests across the whole range of language 
needs in Australia. Jt will work in collaboration with 
an associated research and development program 
into language testing curriculum and methodology 
at the Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
under the direction of Dr David Ingram, whose 
work on the International English Language Testing 
Service is well known — and who. Incidentally, was 
among the first lo advocate a national language 
centre for Australia at least a decade ago. 

The Selection Panel has emphasized thet the 
LlA's research programs should be points of con- 
centration and coordination rather than exclusive 
allocations. For this reason it has specified that 
other researchers in each field should be able to 
approach each designated research and develop- 
ment program, either directly or through the LiA, 
with proposals lor further research. And there are to 
be shorter-term research pro|ects which will be 
managed by the Research and Development Panel, 
and for which individuals and Institutions will be 
Invited to compete as resources allow. 

In certain areas like language teaching meth- 
odology the expertise ts loo widely distributed 
around Australia to allow the forma lion of cen- 
tralized research programs. To cover this need the 
Selection Panel has recommended Ihe establish- 
ment of Nationally Coordinated Programs, for 
which submissions will be sought during the first 
year of the existence of the LiA, to provide leader- 
ship and foci for ihe Investigation of spec! He 
problems. 

Outreach: Distribution 

Bui having a number of focused programs, with 
collaborative potential for other scholars around 
Australia, will not of Itself ensure thai the work of 
the LIA will be properly distributed around Aus- 
tralia. In order to meet this need the Selection Panel 
specified that there should be Teaching and 
Curriculum Centres, eventually In each major city 
In Australia The goal o/ these Centres wfif be Lo act 
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A number of countries have developed 
national institutes of languages with roles 
similar to the UA. 

The Centre for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
in Washington publishes a newsletter, con- 
ference reports, language journals, some 
teaching materials and surveys. It engages 
in research, development and advisory ac- 
tivities, surveys the literature, publishes 
bibliographies and operates a set of 
'clearinghouses', including the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguis- 
tics. CAL serves as a secretarial for various 
associations. It is also responsible for advis- 
ing on the funding of linguistic research, 
though it does not administer research 
funds of its own. Interestingly CAL is 
celebrating Its 30th anniversary in 1969 
while Australia embarks on the creation of 
its LIA. 

The SEAMEO-sponsored Regional Lan- 
guage Centre in Singapore differs some- 
what In that it has a major teaching role, 
offering courses In second language teach- 
ing and applied linguistics tor teachers from 
—many countries in South-East Asia. It also 
conducts, promotes and disseminates re« 
search, acts as an Information centre, runs 
conferences and workshops, provides ex- 
pert consultancy services to regional 
government Institutions and organisations, 
and publishes regular newsletters, Ihe 
RBLC Journal, and monographs. 

The Centre tor Information on Language 
Teaching and Research (ClLT) In London, 
administered by the British Council, was 
established In 1986 in order to 'collect and 
coordinate information about all aspects of 
modern languages and their teaching and 
make this information available for the ben- 
efit of education In Brltian'. (ClLT, General 
information Leaflet, January 1977; 1). Fin- 
anced by the Department of Education and 



Science in Brltian, the Scottish Education 
Department, and the Department of Educa- 
tion for Northern Ireland, it is controlled by a 
17-person Board of Governors represen- 
tative of ail levels of education throughout 
Brltian. ClLT provides advice on language 
teaching materials and research on all lan- 
guages taught in Britian, including ESL. It 
provides an advisory service, liaises with 
professional associations and organisations 
in Britian concerned with languages, and 
extends internationally, through Its research 
information services. It maintains an exten- 
sive reference library, including audio-visual 
holdings in courses and materials. ClLT 
also sponsors conferences, provides adv- 
isory and consultancy services! conducts 
surveys and has an extensive publications 
list, It does not r however, conduct research. 

A relevant example of a languages In- 
stitute for the Australian situation Is the 
National Language Research institute in 
Tokyo. This carries out applied linguistic 
research, as well as taking responsibility for 
developing methods and materials for train- 
Ing teachers of Japanese to speakers of 
other languages. Because of the much 
greater linguistic complexity In Australia 
than Japan, It could be claimed that the 
need for an equivalent body Is proportion- 
ately greater. 

There are also national language in- 
stitutes in West Germany and In most eas- 
tern bloc countries. 

A survey commissioned by the World 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers' 
Associations, and tabled at its November 
1983 Executive Committee meeting, listed 
41 Institutes or language Information and 
research centres in Europe and 'Africa 
south of the equator' , with more In countries 
on other continents except Australia, 
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as a local agent of the LIA: to coordinate the 
mounting of courses in the area, the collection and 
provision of inform alion on language matters, and 
the organization of language-related services within 
Ihe framework of the LIA. The first of these Teach- 
ing and Curriculun Centres is to be set up at once 
in the Secretariat, so that the mechanisms for 
organizing the work of teaching and curriculum 
coordination can begin from the start of the LIA. It 
is expected that other Teaching and Curriculum 
Centres, ideally located with other LIA operations 
and close to facilities for supporting language teach- 
ing, will be established within the LlA's first year of 
operation. 

What will the UA look like from the point of view 
of some typical users of language services and 
information? 

The LIA will be many things to many people. 

For the language student the Teaching and 
Curriculum Centre, on behalf of the LIA. would be 
able to provide information on 

• language courses of all kinds; 

• what courses in a given language are available at 
what level: for instance, that Beginners* Korean 
is available at the local CAE; that distance-mode 
degree courses in Korean are available through 
an Institute of Higher Education in another city; 
and that full degree and post-graduate offerings 
in Korean are available at a University in another 
state. Advice on self-access study materials, 
books and chances to study Korean at summer 
courses In Korean could also be available. 

For the language teacher the Teaching and 
Curriculum Centre, on behalf of the LIA, could 
answer queries on topics like 

• curriculum design, course materials and resour- 
ces for teaching — say — Beginners' Korean; 

• short courses on language teaching meth- 
odology; 

• degree courses on applied linguistics; 

• testing Instruments developed at the LIA Testing 
Unit. 

For the language researcher Ihe Teaching and 
Curriculum Centre, on behalf of the LIA, could 
provide advice on questions like: 

• current research on language teaching and tech- 
nology at (he UA Language and Technology 
Research Program, 

• current research on second language at the LIA 
Second Language Learning Research Program 
and elsewhere; 



• current research on language and society, and 
language and multiculturalism. at the LIA Lan- 
guage and Society Research Program; 

♦ current bibliographic information on language 
and linguistics research in Australia and over- 
seas. 

For the language program administrator the Tea- 
ching and Curriculum Centre, on behalf of the LIA, 
could provide information on questions like: 

• state and federal policy affecting language 
program maintenance; 

* regulations for accreditation, assessment and 
testing of language curricula, 

A visit to the Teaching and Curriculum Centre 
could give access to LIA publications, reports and 
documentation, and a selection of published 
materials, audio and video resources, and related 
materials, for language teaching. 

Review of language teaching 

Over the last few months AACLAME has de- 
veloped a proposal for a national Review of lan- 
guage teaching, in response to a request from the 
Prime Minister. Reviews have already been com- 
pleted, as part of a national policy of review 
adopted by NBEET. of Engineering, Law, Com- 
puter Science and Psychology, and the results have 
had a major effect on planning, restructuring and 
assessing the performance of these disciplines. The 
national review of language teaching is already 
beginning with the collection of infonnation on 
courses and resources of personnel and material. 
The LIA has allocated $165,000 of its funding to 
support the review, and will share with AACLAME 
the coordination and management of the review. 

Coordin&Jon and communication: 
Tying it all together 

The LIA would be a loose federation of activities 
if it were not for two key factors: a central office to 
make sure that all the LlA's activities arc* properly 
coordinated; and a means of communication to 
ensure that Information and materials are dis- 
tributed around the LlA's various Research and 
Development Programs, and Ms Teaching and 
Curriculum Centres. 

Overall responsibility lor coordination will rest 
wiih Ihe Secretarial, which will consisl of a set of 
offices In Ihe city of Melbourne, and staffed by a 
Director and appropriate personnel to handle ad- 
ministration, research and coordinations The 
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Secretariat will act as the hub of the L1A and its 
various activities, and will be the central point of 
contact between the LlA and the public, the gover- 
nment, and the private sector. (The various Teach- 
ing and Curriculum Centres will act as local points 
for purposes which belong properly to each geogra- 
phical area.) The Selection Panel placed particular 
emphasis on the need for strong coordination of all 
the activities of the LlA. Without excessive top- 
down control, the LlA should ensure that the 
research and curriculum work done in its vanous 
programs, and the information gathered &nd coor- 
dinated in the national data base, should be dis- 
tributed as widely and as quickly as possible to the 
end-users, particularly the Teaching and 
Curriculum Centres. The key to this operation is to 
devote maior resources to developing and main- 
taining a network of communications. 

Communication will involve both meetings of 
personnel and the transmission of information and 
expertise. The Executive Committee and the Adv- 
isory Panels will require regular meetings to discuss 
and coordinate the work of the Institute, and the 
various research and development teams will need 
to meet for research coordination workshops, on 
the model of the programs of research funded 
through the Alvey Directorate in Britian. Commun- 
ication on a day-to-day basis will make heavy use 
of telephone and FAX, and especially of AARNET, 
the Australian Academic Research Network, which 
will be operational by the end of *989. and which 
will offer new opportunities for the linking of re- 
search in Australia. Unlike the present ACSNET, 
which is a nation-wide computer network prin- 
cipally devoted to electronic mail AARNET will 
enable researchers at one location to log on to 
another computer on the network anywhere in 
Australia. This means that the data-base of the LfA 
will be maintained on a computer at the University 
of Queensland, and will be available to all LIA users 
around Australia who can access (by direct line or 



modem) a local computer which is connected to 
AARNET. Furthermore, it will mean that expensive 
or special-purpose software and data-bases, in 
many languages* can be maintained on a computer 
at one location, and used by researchers elsewhere. 
And communication of research reports, 
documents, and mail will be virtually instantaneous 
around the AARNET neftvork. The LlA will be the 
first Key Centre-like entity to use AARNET for 
coordination on a national scale. This kind of 
communication, which is so obviously vital for a 
country like Australia, could provide a model for 
other institutions and research activities. 



The future: Coordination of Australia's 
language resources 

The LlA has an ambitious brief: to coordinate 
teaching, research and information on language 
and languages in Australia. It will concentrate in- 
itially on languages other than English, but there is 
an urgent need for coordination with activities in 
the area of English — both English as a mother 
tongue and TESOL — and Aboriginal languages. 
Discussions on coordination in these areas are one 
of the priorities of the LIA during its early years. 

The LlA is a concept, and a vision, which has 
grown up over the last decade. The idea has been 
fostered by researchers, teachers and adminis- 
trators in the field of applied language studies and 
language policy with a strong commitment to a 
more systematic approach to language in Australia. 
In the UA we have the chance to set up a national 
languages Institute of a new and special kind. 



Professor Roland Sussex is Head of the Centre for 
Language and Research at the University of Queensland 
and a member of the implementation Committee for the 
Languages Institute of Australia. 
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Developments in Language Education 
in New South Wales 



Continuing the series on languages policy developments in each State, the following 
article provides a detailed look ?* ~?cent developments in New South Wales. The article 
was prepared by the NSW Dep? .lent of Education. Other States that have featured in 
previous issues are South Australia and Tasmania in VOX / and Victoria in VOX //. 



The announcement that the Commonwealth 
Government would support recommendations 
made in the National Policy on Languages report 

Prepared by Mr. J. Lo Bianco was welcomed in 
F.S.W. as tangible evidence of the Government's 
commitment to language education. The report 
and the announcement of funding came at a time 
when N.S.W. was closely examining its own prov- 
ision In this area. The policy itself has helped inform 
debate both in professional circles and the com- 
munity at large on issues related to language educa- 
tion. The funding, both under the Australian 
Second Language Learning Program and the Asian 
Studies Council has supported the implementation 



of numerous innovative and exciting language lear- 
ning programs. 

It is the intention of this article to provide an 
outline of the major developments in language 
education in N.S.W. since the beginning of 1988. 

Those developments will be examined in connec- 
tion with: 

1. The State Language Policy Report 

2. Initiatives under the Australian Second Lan- 
guage Learning Program 

3. Initiatives supported by the Asian Studies Coun- 
cil. 



L The State Language Policy Report 



In June 1988. the Minister for Education and 
Youth Affairs, the Hon. Dr. T. Metherell, MP. 
established a Working Party to undertake a full 
review of the provision of language education In 
N.S.W. primary and secondary schools. This 
review was to cover the areas of: 

a. English as a Second Language 

b. Bilingual Education 

c. Languages other than English 

The Working Party was to make recommendations 
to the Minister on a policy to address the language 
needs of N.S.W. 

To meet its Terms of Reference, the Working 
Party investigated the wide range of issues as- 
sociated with language provision and examined all 
data available on existing programs. Most of thts 
data pertained to Government schools with very 
little Information being available on Languages 
other than English (LOTE) and English as a Second 
Language (ESL) provision in the non-Government 
sector al lhat time. 

a. English as a Second Language 

In its Report the Working Party observed (hat 
while all languages have intrinsic value, English Is 
Australia's national language. All Australians should 
therefore have the opportunity lo develop their 
facility in Engjlsh to the level necessary to realise 
their potential and participate fully In society. For 



this reason and because many Australians have 
language backgrounds other than English, the 
Working Party felt that the teaching of English as a 
Second Language shouid form part of the total 
education process in New South Wales schools. 

It was noted that there continues to be an 
increase in the number of children entering New 
South Wales schools who are of language back- 
grounds other than English and who have minimal 
or no English. Thts has led lo the greater demand 
for ESL programs in schools and yet the substantial 
reduction in 1986 in the ievel of Commonwealth 
funding for the ESL General Support Element has 
meant that the number of currently funded teach- 
ing positions does not meet the identified needs. 
The Working Party noted that while the Common- 
wealth maintains Its policy of increasing immigra- 
tion without a corresponding increase in the level of 
funding for ESL teaching, the disparity between 
identified need and the level of provision will 
Increase. 

In response to this and oth^r urgent needs 
highlighted in Its investigations, the Working Party 
made a series of recommendations on matters 
affecting the quality of ESL provision. These in- 
cluded considerations of staffing, teacher qualifica- 
tions, professional development the appointment 
of administrative personnel with ESL expertise, as 
well as clarification of the status and role of Inten- 
sive Language Centres and Units. 
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b. Bilingual Education 

While Bilingual Education was included in its 
Terms of Reference, the Working Party bund that 
full bilingual programs are not available in New 
South Wales schools, although language programs 
of a bilingual nature complement both the ESL and 
LOTE provision. The Working Party recognised the 
value of bilingual programs and advanced recom- 
mendations seeking to increase the number of 
available teachers in the field of bilingual education 
and proposing initiatives for developing programs 
where the curriculum is taught in English and 
selected languages. 



c. Languages other than English 

The Working Party recognised the importance of 
understanding and speaking the languages of other 
nations as a way of ensuring long-term social, 
economic and international advancement. It in- 
dicated that New South Wales must continue to 
develop its existing language resources through the 
maintenance and development of languages 
spoken by N.S.W. communities. At the same time 
the Working Party recognised that all students must 
have the opportunity to learn a language other than 
English. 

In the area of LOTE the Working Party analysed 
the provision at all levels of the school system, It 
found that: 

• Only 18% of candidates presented a language 
other than English at the 1987 Higher School 
Certificate. 

• Approximately 13% of Government high 
schools in metropolitan Regions and 27% in 
country Regions offer no LOTE programs. 

• Approximately 30% of Government high 
schools in metropolitan Regions and 30% in 
country Regions have oniy one language tea- 
cher. 

• Fewer than 5% of central schools offer a LOTE 
program. 



The Working Party considered that the place of 
languages in the curriculum needs to be recognised 
and promoted The view that the languages curren- 
tly offered in New South Wales should continue to 
be available for study through a range of provisions 
was endorsed. 

After examining the implications of the National 
Policy on Languages for language development in 
New South Wales, and after considering the per- 
ceived needs of the State, the Working Party 
determined that the following languages are of 
specific importance and should be regarded as 
priority fanguages in New South Wales: Arabic, 
Chinese (Mandarin I, French, German, Indonesian, 
Italian. Japanese, Korean. Modem Greek, Russian, 
Spanish and Vietnamese. Of these Chinese. Indon- 
esian, Japanese, Korean, Russian and Spanish 
should be given priority for new school programs 
and for special measures of support to enable, in 
the long term, their more widespread introduction 
into schools. 

In order to redress the decline in the number of 
students learning languages and to ensure a supply 
of people with skills and qualifications in LOTE, the 
Working Party made a series of recommendations 
addressing critical issues such as: choice of lan- 
guages for study, equity and opportunity for lan- 
guage study, availability of resources, teacher sup- 
ply and qualifications, and support services. 

One of the most significant recommendations 
centres on a requirement for all students in Year 7 
to undertake the study of a language other than 
English for a minimum of 100 hours. 1993 is the 
proposed date for full implementation of this re- 
commendation with a review to be conducted in 
that year to determine the feasibility of extending 
the language study requirement to 200 hours over 
Years 7 and 8. 

The Working Party presented its Report to the 
Minister who tabled it in Parliament on 1 December 
1988. Subsequent to an analysis of public respon- 
ses to the document the Government will deter- 
mine a State Language Policy for N.S.W. 



2> Initiatives under the Australian Second Language 
Learning Program 



a, Above-establishment appointments 
In 1988 

Jn 1966 (he major initially* of the NSW Depart- 
ment of Education under tlui Australian Second 
Language Learning Program (ASLLP) was the 



appointment of 25 teachers of nominated lan- 
guages to selected secondary schools above the 
schools 1 normal staffing establishment 

The languages chosen were Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese. Spanish and Vietnamese. ► 
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Appointments were made as follows: 



Arabic 1.0 

Chinese 9.0 

Japanese 11.0 

Spanish 3.0 

Vietnamese 1.0 



The task of the teachers was, and continues to 
be, the promotion of student and community in- 
terest in the study of the respective languages, as 
well as the development of teaching materials for 
use on a state-wide basis. Schoois will have the 
benefit of the appointments for the life of A5LLP 
after which it is expected that student Interest will 
justify the continuation of the appointment within 
establishment As a result ui the program more than 
3*500 students over the range Years 7-12 have 
access to the study of a language that would 
otherwise not have been available. Monitoring of 
the programs this year shows a trend towards the 
establishment oi viable elective classes in most 
schools as well as an overall increase in the number 
of students studying the languages. In various 
instances this 'seeding* program has proven so 
successful that additional staffing has been sought 
by schools to meet students' demands. 



b. Professional development 

A wide range of professional development ac- 
tivities has been made possible with the use of 
ASLLP funding. To support the 1988 initiative a 
residential induction program was held for Ihe 
above establishment languages teachers. This ac- 
tivity focused on general language teaching meth- 
odology as well as materials production. 

A further thrust of the RS,W. professional de- 
velopment program has been to support those 
teachers in leadership positions in their schools. 
Given the broadening of the language offerings in 
the State and the number of new initiatives in 
languages education it is imperative that teachers in 
leadership positions be equipped to respond to new 
demands. The first of a series of two activities lor 
Head Teachers of Languages (Subject Coordin- 
ators) was therefore held in 1988. This was com- 
plemented by a follow-up course In June 1989. 
Attendance at both courses was pleasingly high and 
topics treated ranged from methodological Innova- 
tions within the framework of the A.LL. Project to 
discussions of curriculum and program develop- 
ment. The conferences have provided Head Tea- 
chers with (he opportunity to meet with their peers 
and discuss both formally and Informally a wide 
range of professional concerns. 
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The Head Teachers Conferences were sup- 
plemented by a conference for teachers qualified to 
hold Head Teacher positions, but not yet occupy- 
ing one. Matters for discussion were similar to those 
of the Head Teacher Conferences. In many instan- 
ces these teachers are defacto subject co-ordinators 
in their schools and play a vital role in the viability 
of languages programs in schools without establi- 
shed Head Teacher positions. 

In the case of both conferences the participants 
largely determined the agenda and were responsi- 
ble for the running of the programs. 

Professional development activities to date have 
had the effect o( bringing together key people in the 
languages field to update their knowledge in a 
broad range of professional matters. At the same 
time they have provided for the establishment of 
mutual support structures which are of vital impor- 
tance to the maintenance of the momentum gen- 
erated by the ASLLP funding. 

c. General support for languages 

Some funds are being allocated In 1989/1990 for 
the production of promotional materials for lan- 
guages. To date little promotional material has 
been available to support languages education. A 
multimedia kit containing information covering 
topics such as the nature of language learning, 
career paths in languages and opportunities availa- 
ble for study, will be produced. The material will be 
aimed at the community at large as well as students, 
teachers and school executives. 

d. Initiatives for 1989/1990 

The 1989/1990 funding period will see a further 
expansion in the provision of Languages teaching 
staff to schools. Reacting to AACLAME's 1989/ 
1990 priorities, the N.S.W. Department of Educa- 
tion has decided to address "continuity" in lan- 
guage learning programs as the major thrust of its 
initiatives under ASLLP. 

The choice Is in keeping with an overall strategy 
which will see the linking of th primary 'Commun- 
ity Language* courses lo the languages provision in 
secondary schools which includes the 25 'seeding* 
positions established in 1988. There are currently 
90 Community Language positions In 1 1 languages 
In government primary schools. A strategy to es- 
tablish exemplar continuity programs in up to 14 
primary/secondary clusters state-wide is being Im- 
plemented In 1989. German, Greek and Italian 
nave been added to the five languages targeted In 
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1988. A consultant with expertise K-12 has been 
employed to support the programs and funds have 
been made available to assist schools with establi- 
shment and travel costs. 

The implementation plan for this strategy sees a 
maximum of two teachers being assigned to a 
cluster of schools which will include a secondary 
school and its 'feeder' primary schools. In the initial 
stages students within die range of Years 5-7 will be 
taught with an allocation of at least two hours per 



week to each class In the primary schools* with the 
secondary allocation conforming to rhe established 
organisation pattern of the schools In question. 
Significant community support has been shown for 
the programs which are currently being funded in 
both metropolitan and country regions. 

This Initiative Is an Important step in strengthen- 
ing the language provision In N S W. and will 
provide substantial additional opportunities for sus- 
tained language learning in the Kindergarten to 
Year 12 range. 



3. Initiatives Supported by the Asian Studies Council 



a. National program 

New South Wales has accepted carriage of a 
national project to expand the avenues for teachers 
to gain qualifications in Asian languages. The 
project has three phases. 

The first phase invloved a National Conference 
on "^acher Supply for Japanese and Mandarin in 
Australian Schools and was held in Sydney 1st - 
2nd December 1988. The conference provided the 
opportunity for an appraisal of the current provision 
in the area of Japanese and Chinese as well as 
significant discussion, both formal and informal, 
associated with issues of teacher supply. The 
proceedings of that conference including recom- 
mendations have been published and distributed 
nationwide. Further copies are available from the 
N.S.W. Department of Education. 

Given the Identified shortfall In teachers of Asian 
languages, the second phase of the program In- 
volved detailed negotiations with tertiary institu- 
tions with the aim of setting up specific courses for 
teachers to gain qualifications In these languages. 
The courses are fully accredited by the tertiary 
institution in question and meet the standards for 
employment as a teacher of the target language 
with the N.S.W. Department Education. 

The third phase of the program, which ts con* 
sidered vital In assuring national applicability of 
this Initiative, has come in the form of an undertak- 
ing from the tertiary institutions to make materials 
from these courses available for nationwide dis- 
tribution. In an attempt to supplement this material 
and at the same time target the area of pre -service 
training, a consultancy position In Chinese was 
established at the Hunler CAE. The aim of this 
Initiative is lo produce course outlines which would 
(it within the B.A. and B.Ed programs of that 
Institution. These courses are lo have an Asian 



Studies/Chinese focus. All materials produced by 
the Hunter CAE will be made available nationally 
as appropriate. 

After lengthy discussions courses were establi- 
shed at Macquarie University in Japanese and the 
University of Newcastle in Japanese and Chinese. 
Teachers have also been funded to undertake the 
University of Queensland's external Course in Writ- 
ten Japanese. 

The results of these initiatives have been very 
encouraging. Some 90 teachers from both the 
public and private sectors are enrolled in courses in 
Japanese and Chinese in 1989. Course results 
have been outstanding with group performance 
being significantly superior to the average for the 
courses in question. 

b. State-based initiatives 

State- based strategies under Asian Studies 
Council funding have been concerned with the 
professional development of teachers of Asian lan- 
guages. The initial focus has been on teachers of 
Indonesian, Chinese and Vietnamese. 

N.S.W. has a large Indonesian teaching establi- 
shment but the fortunes of the language have 
suffered a severe decline in recent years. Less than 
50% of the teachers who have qualifications In the 
subject are at present teaching it. A conference, 
which brought together over 65 teachers of Indon- 
esian from all parts of N.S.W. » was highly successful 
in motivating teachers and re-awaken I ng their in- 
terest In* and enthusiasm for. the subject. Substan* 
Hal mutual support networks have already been 
established and a significant amount of material will 
bd produced as a result of the activity. It ts hoped 
that the conference will form the basis of a conttnu* 
Ing revival In the fortunes of Indonesian In New 
South Wales. >■ 
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A course for teachers of Chinese was also held. 
Because most of the teachers of Chinese in N.S.W. 
have training from overseas institutions, they do not 
have a great deal of experience in the Australian 
educational environment. A course of wide focus, 
which provided insights into techniques of both a 
methodological and soc to-cultural nature was. 
therefore, considered to be of most use. The course 
involved over 30 teachers from both day schools 
and the Saturday School of Community Languages 
and was based on a series of workshops run over 
five evenings, Topics addressed included contem- 
porary language teaching methodology, classroom 
management and an investigation of the nature of 
the Australian classroom as well as some insights 
insights into the cultural context of teaching Chin- 
ese in Australia. These topics were supplemented 
with material on current syllabuses and texts as well 
as general information on assessment and 
programming. Interest in the course was high and 
attendances held well over the five nights. Based on 
the obvious success of the Chinese course it is 
intended to hold similar courses for teachers of 
Vietnamese and Arabic in the second half of 1989. 

To supplement these state-based activities for 
teachers of Asian languages funds are being 
allocated for the provision of competitive study 
awards for teachers who may wish to expand their 
knowledge by experiences overseas. Submissions 
have been invited from interested teachers for the 
award of cash grants which are aimed at assisting 
with the cost of fares, accommodation and tuition. 
These awards will be tenable during the 1989/1990 
summer school vacation. 

A great deal of work has also been undertaken in 
the Hunter Region (based on the city of Newcastle) 



to expand the offering in Asian Languages. This 
Region has taken the lead In the introduction of 
Asian Languages into its secondary schools with a 
firm undertaking tiiat all Hunter Region secondary 
schools will teach Japanese by 1990. A range of 
professional development activities has been un- 
dertaken by the Region to support this aim and 
work is progressing well towards Its achievement. 

Conclusion 

The picture of languages in N.S.W. presented in 
this article reflects the situation at a point approx- 
imately half way through the life of the ASLLP 
program. The funding from both ASLLP and the 
Asian Studies Council has provided a significant 
boost to the position of languages in this State. The 
appointment of above-establishment teachers in 
1988 has presented the opportunity to widen the 
languages provision to include languages which 
had been previously taught in only a limited num- 
ber of schools. The 1989/90 initiative will sup- 
plement this process by also providing vital links 
between established secondary programs and the 
considerable primary offering. 

Professional development activities have 
provided the opportunity to refresh the revitalise 
key people in languages education as well as 
targeting areas of need especially by way of suppor- 
ting a significant growth in the teaching of Asian 
languages. 

The period to the end of 1990 will be crucial for 
the development of languages programs in N.S.W. 
and ihe support provided to this State under the 
National Policy on I-anguages will enhance that 
development. 
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Around the World 



There are many Interesting developments taking place around the world In the area of languages 
policy and planning. The following are items of Interest from Canada, New Zealand and the 
United States. 



The Commissioner as Linguistic Ombudsman 



byD^bervllkFortler 

The Commissioner of Official Languages in Can- 
ada was the first federal commissioner to be assig- 
ned Ihe responsibilities of a* ombudsman and thus 
be concerned wilh the defence of citizens' nghts. In 
1978 such duties were also assigned to the Chief 
Commissioner of Ihe Canadian Human Rights 
Commission and in 1983 to the Privacy Commis- 
sioner and the Information Commissioner. 

The concept of an ombudsman as we know it 
today had its ongln in Sweden in 1809 and was 
introduced in Finland in 1919. Only in 1967. 
however, did ombudsmen's offices begin to 
proliferate to the point where they are now to be 
found in nearly all democratic countries and in nine 
Canadian provinces. This phenomenon is attributa- 
ble to the increasing complexity of relations be- 
Iween government Institutions and citizens. 

Today's ombudsmen, commissioners or public 
protectors frequently have a mandate closely re- 
lated to human rights and exist in order to assist 



D'ltwrvillo Fortler 




citizens in exercising their nghts with respect to 
public authonties. In a sense, they are the ambas- 
sadors of the everyday to government. It is worth 
pointing out that, in Canada, language rights were 
enshnned in the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms in 1981 and were reaffirmed in 1988 in 
the Supreme Court decision in the Mercure case 
(Saskatchewan), which made explicit the link be- 
tween language rights and human rights by stating 
that language nghts 'are a well-known species of 
human nghts and should be approached accordin- 
gly " 

The Commissioner, like most of the ombudsmen 
who are responsible to the legislative rather than 
the executive power, is an agent of the Parliament 
of Canada, to which he presents a report annually. 
This direct link to Parliament gives him added 
authority in terms of the measures he can take with 
respect to federal institutions. Moreover, like that of 
other ombudsmen, the position of Commissioner 
was created to provide citizens who believe their 
rights have been infringed with the services of an 
impartial and easily accessible intermediary, 
thereby avoiding the complexity, cost and delays 
inherent in recojrse lo ihe courts. He receives 
complaints and conducts investigations and audits, 
either in connection with these complaints or on his 
own initiative, in order lo make recommendations 
to the institutions in question that are designed to 
rectify contraventions of the Act. All of his investiga- 
tions are conducted in secrecy, and he ensures that 
the anonymity of complainants is always preserved, 
unless they wish their identity to be revealed. 

The Commissioner of Offidaf Languages must 
notify the deputy head of each institution, or the 
equivalent, before conducting an investigation. 
Priority is given to making informal representations 
to the Institutions concerned, based on persuasion 
and negotiation. In order to ensure that corrective 
acllon is taken as quickly as possible and in accor- 
dance with the principles of administrative fairness. 

The Commissioner of Official Language differs, 
however, in some Important respects from other 
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ombudsmen. First, his powers are based on a single 
Act concerned with a single subject: the official 
languages. This makes him a specialized ombuds- 
man. Second, the 1988 Official Languages Act. 
whose letter and spirit he is responsible for enforc- 
ing, is a quasi-constitutional Act; that is. it springs 
from the Constitution itself and thus has primacy 
over other Acts, with the exception of the Canadian 
Human Rights Act. Further, the basic feature of the 
Official Languages Act is that it spells out the 
meaning of the equal constitutional status of the 
official languages within the federal administration. 
There are three components of this equality: service 
provided to the public, the language of work of 
government employees, and the equitable par- 
ticipation of both official language groups. Among 
other things, these three components affect inter- 
group relations and the psychology of individuals. 
They have an impact on politics, as well as econ- 
omic and administrative implications. These atten- 
dant factors have a direct influence on the in- 
stitutional changes underway, which can be 
brought 1o fruition only if official language 
majorities and minorities agree with the changes 
recommended, or at least are prepared to accept 
them. Accordingly, the Commissioner is called 
upon to exercise his role as. ombudsman in a 
dynamic manner so as to promote language reform 
In Canada in a spirit respectful of the rights of all the 
parties concerned. 

The role of the Commissioner of Official Lan- 
guages has been strengthened in several respects 
by the 1988 Act. in particular, it provides for court 
remedy (Part X) whereby a complainant, or the 
Commissioner with^ the complainant's permission, 
may apply to the federal Court If this is the only 
way in which respect for rights can be won. This 
added recourse will very likely make it possible to 
obtain decisions on complex Issues that were 
previously impossible to resolve. Furthermore, the 
Commissioner is called upon to intervene on behalf 
of public servants who believe their rights have 
been infringed because the language requirements 
of a position were not established on the basis of 
objective criteria (Section 91). This new provision 
provides government employees with a safeguard 
against administrative practices that might adver- 
sely affect Lhelr careers. 



Complaints: A key to opening doors 

It scarcely needs repeating that complaints are 
the essential lool of any ombudsman. The vole of 



well-founded complaints as the spur to language 
reform can hardly be overemphasized. Far from 
underestimating their Importance, the Commission- 
ers have always believed that one complaint may 
represent dozens, or even hundreds, of contraven- 
tions and therefore deserves their attention and that 
of their colleagues. Each complaint carries a 
twofold message, for it brings to light a contraven- 
tion of a right and, In addition, frequently points to 
the source of the contravention which, in many 
cases, is systemic in nature — collective agreements 
that violate rights, inadequate government policies, 
unsatisfactory directives or procedures, and so 
forth. 



25,000 complaints 

Since 1969 the Office of the Commissioner has 
investigated more than 25.000 complaints. They 
have been a decisive factor in the progress made by 
language reform in Canada. The number of com- 
plaints received has more than doubled in recent 
years; it passed the 1.000 mark in 1985 and 
reached 2.200 in 1988. This is attributable in part 
to the high visibility of the program during debate 
on the 1988 Act In Parliament and to greater 
awareness on the part of the public and govern- 
ment employees of their rights. Of the 2.200 com- 
plaints received annually, approximately 85% 
(1,870) come from the general public and 15% 
(330) from government employees. Investigation of 
these complaints has enabled the Office of the 
Commissioner to identify the shortcomings of the 
previous Act and of the policies and procedures 
promulgated by federal institutions. It has also 
made it possible to recommend changes, most of 
which were accepted by the Government and are 
now incorporated in the 1988 Act. 

As far as clients satisfaction with the office of the 
Commissioner's services is concerned, a survey 
taken in 1987 showed that the investigation of a 
complaint leads to correction of the contravention 
in nearly 50% of cases (the goal is to exceed a 75% 
success rate in the near future I and that 86.4% of 
the correspondents were pleased with the services 
offered. 

It is hoped thai these services will contribute to 
promoting the equality of status of Canada's two 
official languages, 



This article was la ken from Language and Society. 
Number 26. Spring TO9 
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Tangata Whenua Perspective 

What is the Maori Language Commission? 



The Maori Language Act 1987 declared Maon an 
'official* language and conferred the f*ght to speak 
Maori in legal proceedings. At the same time, the 
Act established the Maori Language Commission, 
whose pnnciple function is 'to promote ihe Maori 
Language, and in particular, its use as a living 
language and as an ordinary means of Commun- 
ication' (Section 7(b)). 

Background 

A number of unsuccessful bills were introduced 
into the New Zealand Parliament during the 1980s. 



all aimed at conferring some kind of official' status 
on the Maori language, it was the 'mminent release 
of the Waitangi Tribunal's findings on the Maori 
language claim (released as WA1 11) that finally 
prompted the Labour Government to introduce the 
1987 bill. The Act as it was assented to. fell 
considerably short of the Tribunal's recommenda- 
tions, as the Government appears to have decided 
that the approach least likely to provoke a backlash 
is one in which changes are introduced gradually. 

It is to be noted in this regard that the Act is already 
undergoing revision, and is likely to be amended. 




Photo by Peter Nicholas and Rulhana Ptripl from cover of The Cta/tage of TaAa Maori, Soon Raymond A., published by 
The Office of the Race Relation* Conciliator 
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Structure 

The Commission itself is bipartite, consisting of a 
five-member Commission proper, supported by a 
small secretariat. The Commission, headed by a 
full-time Commissioner, meets monthly and is es- 
sentially a policy-making body. The other members 
of the Commission are appointed by the Governor- 
General on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Maori Affairs for a term of three years. The 
secretariat serves as an administrative and research 
base for the Commission, to ensure that their 
decisions are well informed and well executed. 



Philosophy 

In the Commission's vrew. 'promotion' ol the 
Maori language involves a double thrust. The first is 
the concern of Maori themselves, and more es- 
pecially, of those who are fluent speakers of the 
language. The central truth of any attempt al 
language maintenance is that a language needs 
speakers. One of the most important functions of 
language is communication between individuals. It 
is a complex code of symbols, the knowledge of 
which must be shared by both speaker and listener 
alike for communication to occur. This code must 
be re-created in the brain of each new speaker- 
listener, it is not acquired by transplant or by 
medication. In order to re-create this code, the child 
must be regularly exposed to a wide range of 
language stimuli. In simpler terms, Maori children 
(or any children for that matter) will not become 
speakers of Maori unless they hear that language 
spoken around them, unless they engage In activity 
in that language, for some considerable time each 
day. The Commission supports the work of Ko- 
"hanga Reo and Kura Kaupapa Maori, since It sees 
Maori- medium education as an essential part of 
Maori development. The Commission is also con- 
tinually involved In consultation with interested 
parties from the Maori community such as 
kaumatuai teachers and broadcasters. 

The second aspect of the Maori Language Com- 
mission's work Is directed at the Pa k eh a establish- 
ment. As has been stated above, the ultimate future 
of the Maori language rests with ihe fluent Maori 
speakers of today. But these speakers, afong with 
language learners can expect to see recognition of 
the value of their language In the public arena. 
Government departments have a large role to play 



in this reaped. Tim Trualy of Waitangi requires the 
Government lo protect the language as a taonga of 
the Maon people — government departments 
therefore havtf a moral obligation to take account of 
the language dimensions in any forward planning. 
The first few positive steps have already been 
taken, with a number of departments adopting 
Maori names alongside their English title (br exam- 
pig Te Manatu Ahuatanga Tawahi. Tauhoko — 
Ministry of External Relations and Trade), and 
many others advertising positions in a bilingual 
format. New Zealand Post recognises the Maori 
names of the major cities in its postal services, and 
many receptionists answer the phone with 'Kia 
oral'. These moves may be considered by some 
critics as mere tokenism, but even if this is so. the 
stage of tokenism musl be reached before it is 
possible to move beyond it. More public service 
positions are expected to be designated as bilin- 
gual, along with recognition (and appropnate re* 
muneration) of Maori language skills. The Commis- 
sion hopes also to see more written material coming 
out of government departments in bilingual (or 
multilingual) versions. 



Current Tasks 

The Commission is naturally involved in inany 
projects at one time. It is in a continual process of 
consultation, calling and attending hui with a wide 
range of interested parties, from kaumatua and 
teachers, through to broadcasters and publishers, 
to Judges and budding lawyers. A considerable 
number of submissions lo government agencies 
have been prepared, stressing the importance of a 
Maori language dimension in a variety of aspects of 
official policy. 

The Commission acts as a consultancy service on 
all matters relating to ihe Maori language and keeps 
a running database of newly coined terminology. it 
Is also In communication with agencies in ot^er 
countries who have a similar function in promoting 
Indigenous anJ/or minority languages. This ex* 
change of ideas and information allows both parties 
to develop better strategies for language mainten- 
ance. 



Note. This article was taken from New Settlers and 
Multicultural Education Issues* Volume 6. Number i 
J 959 Published by New Zealand Department of Educa* 
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Language Education and Society — 

The Role of the Centre for Language Education and Research 



The Centre for Applied Linguistics <CAL) was 
established thirty years ago in Amenca in response 
to growing concern r hat there be greater com- 
petence in international communication and aware- 
ness of global issues among Americans. CAL 
provides expertise in linguistics and language train- 
ing, with particular emphasis on English language 
literacy, workplace skills, bilingual support services, 
and foreign language matenals development and 
testing. 

The Centre (or Language Education and Re- 
search (CLEAR), established in 1985 at the Univer- 
sity of California. Los Angeles (UCLA), is affiliated 
with CAL. The work of CLEAR is aimed at expand* 
ing language resources in the U.S.. and to this end 
its endeavours are concentrated in three main 
areas: the development of coherent language 
education programs and materials; on-going re- 
search in language education: and the training of 
educators who are sensitive to the importance of 
language in content Instruction. 

By its research, CLEAR has substantially con- 
tributed to knowledge of how children acquire 
languages and the ability to read and write them, 
particularly within the bilinguar education or foreign 
language context. CLEAR has also underscored the 
different rates at which students develop 'social 
language', versus the more formal 'academic lan- 
guage* associated with successful participation in 
the classroom. An understanding of these differen- 
ces Is important for selecting educational strategies 
to maximize student learning. In a related vein, a 
major research contribution by CLEAR has been to 
demonstrate the schistic benefits of Integrating 
language and content instruction, and that content 
mastery in one language readily transfers to mas- 
tery in the second language. 

In training. CLEAR has provided models of 
innovative in-service education. Teachers have 
been trained to integrate language and content 
instruction in school districts around America — 
from elementary school levels through college and 
university courses. In this connection. CLEAR has 
been responsible for identifying currlcular resources 
for language education, for compiling a Directory of 
bilingual immersion programs, and for the develop- 
ment of Innovative tests and other assessments that 
provide valid indicators of performance In a first or 
second language. 



CLEAR has also helped to descnbe the current 
state of language education in the U.S. A nationally 
representative survey of foreign language educa- 
tion in U.S. schools showed that only 22% ol 
elementary schools offer any foreign language in- 
struction. A number ol innovative programs are 
being implemented in schools around the country, 
however; and these were identified and described. 
They include bilingual immersion, content -based 
ESL and foreign language immersion programs. In 
program development. CLEAR has shown that 
two-way bilingual programs (where language min- 
ority and majority students study together as peer 
models of the target languages) are an effective 
mechanism for providing quality education and 
strengthening language resources. 

Prospects: The unfinished agenda 

Despite these and numerous other accomplish- 
ments, the national agenda for language education 
remaii j unfinished. With the closing of CLEAR on 
May 31. 1989. the U.S. is Left without an orches- 
trated effort to pursue such concerns. 

As language educators interested in the future. 
CLEAR believes that a coordinated effort, with 
solid commitments from policy makers, will be 
necessary to address the challenges posed by the 
increasing need for multilingual competence on the 
part of all Americans. 

• The importance of effective foreign language 
instruction and the value of blllnguallsm on the 
part of all residents must be recognised. 

• It is imperative to continue to seek ways to 
increase the educational achievement ol Ian* 
guage minonty students. 

• Innovative programs must be empirically 
evaluated through long-term follow-up of 
program participants. 

• Research on the predictors and special charac- 
teristics of bilingualism must be continued. 

• Appropriate student text and teacher reference 
materials must be developed through 
collaborative relationships among researchers, 
practitioners, and commercial text booh publi- 
shers. 

• Researchers and educators must join together In 
the development of innovative language educa- 
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tion programs, tests and assessment instruments, 
and the evaluation of alternative educational 
models 

• The advantages of new technology in language 
education and multicultural education must be 
fully exploited. 

The language education needs of the U.S. will 
not be mm unless this area is given explicit attention 
by relevant government agencies A centralized 



institute, perhaps with a network ol research sites 
and demonstration projects. Is needed to ensure 
both the coherent development of policy and 
cunicular design In this area, and the appropriate 
dissemination of knowledge to practitioners, rcsear- 
chers. and policy makers. 

CLEAR Steering Committee 

Russell N Campbell. UC LA. 

G Richard Tucker. Center for Applied Linguistics 

Conception Valadez. U.C.L.A- 
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Contributed 
Articles 



The following articles by noted academics and 
practitioners In the field of language policy and 
education are Intended to provide, collectively, 
an indication of the broad scope of language 
policy, and, Individually, an Introduction to 
some key Issues and concerns In specific areas. 

The views expressed In the articles are not 
necessarily those of AACLAME or the 
Department of Employment, Education and 
training, 
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The Original Languages of Australia 

byRMWDbcon 



Language is a marvellous and rather mystenous 
ihmg. Every human being knows at least one 
language. Children learn languages effortlessly — 
and any child will learn any language. Place an 
Aboriginal child in a Chinese village, a European 
child in an Aboriginal camp and they will soon 
speak the language of that society. For an adult, 
however, learning languages takes considerable 
effort — there are the strange sounds to master, 
rules of a different grammar, and thousands and 
thousands of words. 

About four thousand distinct languages are 
spoken across the six continents of our world. 



Children learn languages effortlessly — and 
any child will learn any language. 



There are some properties which they all share — 
word classes Noun and Verb, grammatical relations 
Subject and Ob/ect. Bui there are also many points 
of difference — the verb generally comes towards 
the end of a sentence in Yidiny (originally spoken 
around Cairns. North Queensland). In the middle 
of a sentence in English, and at the beginning in 
Fijian. Vocabularies of different languages organise 
and classify the world In diverse ways. 



A language is perhaps Ihe most important 
possession at any tribe or nation. 



A language Is perhaps the most important pos- 
session ol any tribe or nation. Their laws and 
legends, stories and songs are expressed in (hat 
language. And the way in which they view the 
world depends in part on the structure of their 
language. Think of the dilferent ways in which 
science evolved in China and Europe; this was 
because Its practitioners thought along significantly 
different lines, determined In part by the languages 
I hey spoke. 

Languages arc always changing 

No language is ever static: compare Shake- 
speare with modern English novels and plays, or 
)u&t consider the difference In speech habits bet* 
ween older and younger generations in Australia 
today Gradually, under the appropnate social and 
geographical conditions, two mutually intelligible 
dialects of a single language may move further 
apart and become two mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages. 
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Two thousand years ago one language, Latin, 
was spoken over the whole ol the Roman empire. 
Then the empire collapsed; communication bet- 
ween France, Spain, Rumania and Italy broke 
down. Sounds changed, grammar shifted, old 
words were lost and new ones gained — and this 
happened separately In each area. Today we have 
a number of distinct languages, all developed from 
Latin and all belonging to the Romance family. 



No language is ever static. 



Knowing Italian doesn't allow you to understand 
Spanish — It Is a separate language that has to be 
iearnt, which is a definite task (although not so hard 
as learning an unrelated language such as Hun- 
garian or Swahib. since there are many words 
similar in form between Italian and Spanish, and 
(air grammatical parallels). 



Table 1 



English 


Italian 


French 


Spanish 


eye 


occhlo 


oei) 


0/0 


ear 


orecchio 


oreille 


oreja 


hand 


mano 


main 


mano 


left hand 


sinistra 


gauche 


izquierda 


foot 


piede 


pied 


pie 


mother 


madre 


mere 


madre 


(ether 


padre 


pere 


padre 


water 


acqua 


eau 


agua 


stone 


pietra 


pierre 


pfedra 


house 


casa 


malson 


casa 



Italian. French and Spanish an developed as separate 
languages wiihin the lasi I wo thousand years, from dialecls ol 
late Lalm Many words have a 6imnar (although only 
occasionally identical! form between these languages tmi a 
number, such as loft hand are quile ditlerenl. 



Table 2 



English 


Haftan 


French 


Spanish 


1 


lo 


)e 


yo 


we 


noi 


nous 


nos 


you (sg) 


tu 


lit 


lu 


you (pi) 


YOJ 


vous 


vos 



When, over time, one language develops mio a number ol 
separate tonguoe. grammar lends to diverge moie slowly than 
vocabulary. All Ihe pronouna ot these three Romance 
languages are reiaiod Nole that the pturais both end in *ou* 
in French, m*otm llcl/an and in -as in Spanish, showing thai a 
rogulef phOnelio Change has laken place. 
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Approximate original localions ol Kamilaroi. 
Wiradhuri and Ngiyambaa. inland New Soulh Wales 



The Australian language family 

Aborigines have been in Australia for tens ol 
thousands of years. If the dozen or so modern 
Romance languages could develop from Latin in 
ihe space of two ihousand years it is scarcely 
surprising that the original Australian language 
{which linguists call 'proto-Australian') has given 
nse to the approximately two hundred and fifty 
modern-day Aboriginal languages of Australia. 

Proto- Australian may have been spoken some- 
where on the north coast, perhaps in the vicinity oi 
Darwin. It would have belonged to a single group (a 
tribe or a nation, depending on the terminology 
you prefer) of just a lew thousand people. Then, as 
Aboriginal people spread out through the contin- 
ent, their numbers would have increased, one tribe 
would have split into two or three, communication 
with distant groups would have been lost. These 
are the conditions under which separate languages 
emerge. 



In most cases a language dies because Ms 
speakers switch to another language. 



The map shows approximate locations for 
Kamilaroi. Wiradhuri and Ngiyambaa. spoken in 
inland New South Wales, These were separate 
languages, as diflerent as are Italian. French and 
Spanish. Anyone knowing one of the languages 
would not automatically be able to understand 
either of Ihe others — it would have to be learnt. In 
fad Kamilaroi. Wiradhuri and Ngiyambaa show 
some similarities — they make up one subgroup of 
_the large Australian language family, just as the 
™Romance tongues make up one subgroup of Ihe 
vast Indo-European family. 



We do not have an overall picture of what the 
language situation was in Australia at any one rime 
in the past. We know what languages were spoken 
in the Sydney region in 1788. and in Melbourne 
and Brisbane about 1830. But the languages of 
eastern Arnhem Land were not documented until 
the 1930s, and by that time there was no one left 
who spoke the languages of Sydney, Melbourne 
and Brisbane. 

Reasons for language loss 

Over a penod of tens of thousands of years there 
developed about two hundred and fifty distinct 
languages in Australia. In 1788 came the first 
cataclysmic contact with the invader. The past two 
hundred years have seen the gradual but inexora- 

Table 3 

English Kamilaroi Wiradhuri Ngiyambaa 



eye 


mil 


mil 


mil 


ear 


bina 


wudha 


wudha 


hand 


mara 


mara 


mara 


left hand 


ngurnba 


■« 


mlraa 


foot 


dhlna 


dhinang 


dhlnaa 


mother 


ngambaa 


gum 


gunlf 


lather 


bubaa 


babm 


baabaa 


waleT 


gall 


galing 


gain 


stone 


yaral 


walang 


garul 


house 


walaay 


ngurang 


nguraa 



Wiradhuri is quilo closely lefaiod lo Ngiyambaa and both of 
mesa languages are fairly closely reiaied lo Kamilaroi, making 
up one sub-grouP wrihin ihe Auairafian lamiiy. Notice certain 
recurrent sound correspondences — where a word ends in a 
short vowel in Kamilaroi, in a long vowel in Ngiyambaa and in 
vowel plus ng in Wiradhuri 

" Wiradhuri is no longer spoken. Ihe word for left hand' 
appears not lo have been recorded. 



Table 4 



English Kamilaroi Wiradhuri Ngiyambaa 



I 

we two 

we all 
you 



ngaya 
ngah 
ngiyani 
nginda 



ngadhu 
ngsli 
ngiyani 
ngindu 



ngadhu 
ngalli 
ngryani 
ngindu 



JusUtke Italian. French and Spanish, the ihree closely reiaied 
Australian languages Kamilaroi. Wittdhun and Ngiyambaa 
have similar grammara. including pronouns. Note thai Itie 
singular forms end in <v in Wtradhun and Ngiyambaa but m -a 
>n Kamilaroi And Kamilaroi has Also changed oTi (a sound hko 
d, but with the tongue touching the teeth) to y. 
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ble decline of Australian languages Several in- 
terrelated factors have been responsible for this: 

While insistence. In many missions and govern- 
ment settlements children were separated from 
their parents at an early age and placed in boys' 
and girls' dormitories where only English was all- 
owed; children heard speaking their native lan- 
guage would be punished. Even where this did not 
happen, the local language might be banned in 
school; and adults employed by a European were 
often forbidden to communicate in their own lan- 
guage in the workplace. 



There is known lo have been a language called 
Yeeman spoken around Tarooma in south-east 
Queensland. That Is all we know — its name. Not a 
word of the language was recorded before the 
entire iribe was wiped out in 1857. 

Death of all speakers is. however, unusual, In 
most cases a language dies because its speakers 
switch to another language. There are today some 
people who identify with the Canberra tribe and 
many who call themselves Tasmanian, they speak 
English, with the addition of at most a few words 
from their original language. 



'Language death usually takes place over a 
number of generalions. each of which learns 
a little less of (he traditional language, and 
uses it a little less, until an there is left is a 
generation speaking English with lust a law 
Aboriginal words incorporated. 



Aboriginal choice. Many Aborigines have de- 
cided to make the best out of the situation they find 
themselves In. a minority group in a European -type 
Society. Parents who want their children to 'suc- 
ceed' may speak to them only in English, the 
language of the new Australia. 

Shift of cultural emphasis. People who speak 
two languages generally use them in different cir- 
cumstances. A Polish migrant may speak that lan- 
guage at home, in church and at an ethnic gather- 
ing, but will use English at work and at the football 
club. Similarly, Aborigines might — a few genera- 
tions ago — have used their autochthonous lan- 
guage when hunting logether and at corroborees 
and other social gatherings, but switched to English 
at work. In a dancehall or in a P&C meeting. 
Gradually, less lime was devoted to hunting and 
social interaction of the traditional type. As these 
social domains dropped out of use. so did the 
language that was used in them. 

Media pressure. English Is used almost ex- 
clusively In radio, TV, videos, newspapers, 
magazines, books and school instruction. This 
media barrage naturally encourages a child to 
speak English, rather than any other language to 
which ll may be exposed at home. 

Death of speakers One way of killing a Ian- 
guage Is simply to get rid of all the speakers. In a 
few places In Australia there were massacres of 
such severity that Ihere were literally no speakers 
left lo pass a language on to the nexl generation. 

38 — 



Stages of language loss 

Languages can die in different ways. Members of 
one generation may grow up speaking an 
Australian tongue as their first language. Many 
changes occur in their lifetime. At the mission or 
settlement to which they are sent, their children 
may be put in dormitories and team only English. 
The languages die out abruptly, with the parents' 
generation; the last speakers are still full speakers of 
the language. 

But language death is usually slower than this 
and takes place over a number of generations, each 
of which learns a little less of the traditional 
language, and uses it a little less, until all there is left 
is a generation speaking English with just a few 
Aboriginal words incorporated 



'There is a few languages, like Yeeman, for 
which only the name is remembered, and 
perhaps others that disappeared without 
even thai being noted. 



A number of stages can be distinguished 
between the healthy state of a language X and lis 
effective disappearance: 

5TAGE 1: Language X Is used as the first 
language by a full community of hundreds of 
people and is used In every aspect of their daily 
lives. Some of these people will also know other 
languages (another Australian language, or English, 
or both) but only as a second language. Everyone 
thinks In language X, 

STAGE 2: Some people still have X as their first 
language (and think In it) but for others It Is a 
second language, with English as the preferred 
medium (and these people may think In English, or 
in a mixture of English and X). At this stage the 
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STAGE 4. Nobody now knows ihe full, original 
form of X. no one could fully understand a tape 
recording made of a traditional speaker one or two 
generations before. Some members of the 
community speak a modified version ol X. with 
simplified grammar, at most (hey will know a few 
hundred words Even this is likely to be mixed in 
amongst English semences. The younger people 
speak a vanety of English that includes just a few 
words from X 

STAGE 5. Everyone in the community speaks 
and thinks, m English There may be a few words 
from X siilf used but these are treated grammatically 
as 1 1 they were English words (with plural -s. past 
tense -ed and so on) 

Now people use ihe expression 'speak a 
language' tu mean different things. Many people 
think ot a language in terms of its dictionary and 
ignore the complex grammatical rules which are Ihe 
main factor distinguishing one language from 

An opening Irom a notebook ot William Dawes, lined Giammancai lorms of me language ol N S Wales, m ihe neighbourhood ol 
Sydney, in me year 1790' Dawes look down a paradigm ot ihe verb lo eat on ihe classical model, and on the lacing page 
recorded notes on conlexts ip whrph Benelong used various lorms ol Ihe word. 



language is still maintained in its traditional form, 
with the original phonetics, grammar and 
vocabulary (although the second language 
speakers will not have so wide a vocabulary as 
traditional speakers!. 

STAGE 3. Only a lew old people still have X as 
their first language. For most of the community, 
English is the dominant lar^uage (which Ihuy think 
in). Some of those with X as a second languor 
may still speak it in a fairly traditional way, but 
younger people tend to use a simpliftod form uf Ihe 
language, perhaps putting together words from X in 
English word order. The onginal conceptual sysluin 
of X may have been replaced by the English 
system. Instead of having separate labels lor 
mother's brother and father s brother \ relations ihal 
have a quite different status within the kinship 
systems of every Australian tnbe) they may use one 
label to cover both kinds of kin — this could be a 
word from X whose meaning has been altered, or 
just the English uncle. 
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another. Some people at Stage 5, who use a couple 
of dozen words from X, say that they speak X. They 
do so only in a most limited sense, which is quite 
different from having a full command of the 
language at Stage 1 or Stage 2, 

It Is difficult to get exact Information on the status 
of Australian languages (partly because there are 
such a lot of them to consider). There is nowadays 
probably no language at Stage 1. used In every 
sphere of life by all the members of a sizeable 
community. At a rough estimate there may be 
about 25 languages at Stage 2. 45 or so at Stage 3. 
around 50 at Stage 4. and about 100 al Stage 5. 
(including some that are now completely lost, with 
not aven a few isolated words being remembered). 

Stages 1-5 descnbe one kind of language loss 
(which we can call Type A) where the loss is 
gradual. There is another kind. Type B, involving 
perhaps 30 languages that are dying out mor" 
quickly, effectively going straight from Stage 1 to 
Stage 5. Type B languages are remembered by a 
handful of old speakers, but nothing of the 
language is known by later generations. 

What is known about the languages? 

Some of the officers in the First Beet had a good 
education and an enquiring disposition. Lieutenant 
William Dawes took down the conjugation of verbs 
and the declension of nouns for the Sydney 
language, following the grammatical model of 
classical languages. (This was a fortunate choice, 
since the languages of Australia do have the sort of 
complex grammar that is characteristic of Greek 
and Latin.) 



'11 is a sad fact that speakers often do not 
realise that their languages are being lost 
unlil it is too late to do much about II.' 



During I he next 170 years, however, pitifully 
little work was done on recording and describing 
the languages of the continent. There were just a 
few useful grammars by interested missionaries and 
an assortment of short word lists by white settlers 
(mostly gathered during the period 1870-1910). 
Some languages passed out of use with scarcely 
anything recorded. 

Since about 1960, and especially since 1970. 
trained linguists have begun studying both living 
languages and also languages that are on the point 
of extinction! being remembered by just a few old 



people. For about 50 languages, good matenals 
have been provided or are in active preparation — 
full grammars, collections of traditional stories and a 
decent-sized dictionary; in many cases, pnmersand 
other curriculum materials have also been 
produced. For perhaps 110 languages we have fair 
materials — some grammatical information, a 
partial dictionary, and sometimes just a little 
transcription of stones. For another 50 or so 
languages the materials are poor — fragments of 
grammar and a few medium-sized word lists. 



Every Aboriginal language in Australia is 
currently at risk." 



Rnally, I here are approximately forty languages, 
all no longer spoken, lor which the materials are 
minimum — just a handful of short word lists 
(sometimes, only one). There are a few languages, 
like Yeeman. for which only the name is 
remembered, and perhaps others that disappeared 
without even that being noted. 

The materials available for numbers of 
languages in the various stages (and for type B) can 
be summarised (it must be emphasised that these 
figues are all approximate estimates): 



Materials 
Available 


2 


Type A 
Stage 
3 4 


5 


TypeB 


good 


15 


20 5 


1 


10 


fair 


10 


20 30 


30 


20 


poor 




5 10 


35 




minimal 






40 





Only recently has any attempt been made to 
instruct native speakers of Australian languages in 
the principles of linguistics. This happened when in 
1974 the School of Australian Linguistics was 
established at the Darwin Community College 
(later, Darwin Institute of Technology). 

Almost all the materials available on Australian 
languages have been gathered bv white linguists 
Some Aboriginal people bemoan this, but it Is a fact 
that if while linguists had not done the work almost 
nothing would be known oboul Australian 
languages loday, and most of the rewarding 
bilingual educational programs could not have 
been put Into operation. 



30 
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What can be done? 

It is a sad fact that speakers often do not realise 
that their languages are being lost until it is really 
too late to do much about iL Once there is no one 
left to remember the traditional language it will be 
very difficult to revive tt. even if good materials are 
available. For an adult to learn a language Is a hard 
task and there must be some motivation — one 
must want to speak wilh certain people who only 
know that language, or wish to read certain 
materials that are only available In that language, or 
something similar. 

There are no recorded examples of a language, 
which has ceased to be actively used, being 
revived. Hebrew is sometimes mentioned but 
Hebrew In fact never dropped out of use, being 
always employed in religious services. 

Every Aboriginal language in Australia is 
currently at risk. If the proper steps are not taken, 
then in a hundred years time none of them may be 
spoken (save tor a few words mingled into English). 



The languages that have the best chance of 
survival are those at Stage 2. If a full bilingual 
program is implemented, children may leam to 
speak both their own language and English. If a 
body of traditional legends and stories is written 
down and recorded on video, there will be 
motivation for people to maintain the traditional 
language. By doing so they will be able to keep in 
touch with their traditional culture 

Languages at Stage 3 are well on the way 
towards being replaced by English. But this 
progress may be halted, or at least slowed down, if 
the right sort of programs are introduced These are 
languages for which there is some chance of 
survival (although not. in most cases, a very high 
chance). 

Looking at the matter realistically, languages at 
Stages 4 and 5 have no chance whatsoever of 
survival as a living, spoken tongue. They are just 
too far gone for there to be any known technique of 
linguistic resuscitation. 



TTfly Futtw (on toft). wnoettta 1974. we* one of the lest fluent epeakere or YUiny. IhelamuaotrttheCalnw-VfifmMne^ 
and ttttugm in thai language. He» haff-etetef Kette Meyi (on right) speake YWny with a fair amount of Engtah mixed In. Photo 
courfteey d the euftior 
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A* altuodv mentioned, people generally do not 
recognise ihfli the survival of their languag< is 
I lire a tun ml until il is a I Stage 4 (or perhaps at ihe 
villi ol Slaytj j). when it is really too late to do 
much About it Languages at Stage 2 and the early 
pari ol Sloge J are the ones that require assistance 
levun It thud speakers do not currently realise this) 
and that 10 where funds for language maintenance 
musl be loncemraicd 

Conimuniitea <ii Stages 4 and 5 cannot hope 10 
lugoin then ungmal language. They may wish to 
learn a* much as ihuy can about it. {rom old 
sources This wif help 10 enhance a sense of 
identity and pnde 1 1 tradllion But 11 is noi language 
maintannnto ami should not be funded Iron* 
money earmarked for languor maintenance 

How con Irtttuutiu^s survive? 

Every language embodies a unique culture, a 
special way ol viewing the world. This is why 
linguists make efforts to record all Ihey can, even of 
a language that is remembered by 111st 0 few old 
people and destined to pass away with Ihese 
speakers. A study oi Australian languages explains 
the philosophical stance of Aboriginal people, how 



Young girl from the Bamytii community in ihe Northern 
Temttwy, Australia, practising reading 




Ihey relate lo each other and lo the land, how ihey 
classify and utillsu the plants and animals of ihe 
continent 

A humu language u an emblem of a tnbe or 
nation, euinothtng thai binds people together Into 
one community and also uncapsulates their 
iradtlions, religion, law and art. 

There is one main prerequisite for a language 10 
survive the attitude of us speakers. If parents use 
Hie language In speaking wiih (heir children, and 
inslsl lhai il he used back, the chances ol survival 
are bound lo be good Many Aboriginal people 
acknowledge this and follow it. It requires no 
money ai alt. 

Funds for implementing bilingual school 
curricula, making videos, providing pnmers and 
die no nanus and so forth, will then greatly assist the 
chance of survival. Il is nght thai the government 
should make lunds available for 1 his purpose. But 
money alone is likely 10 be of little account if the 
nght attitude of speakers — . ihe use of the language 
in Ihe home — is lacking. 

Much good work is already being done. There 
are 0 numbur o( successful bilingual programs, 
allhough more are urgently needed. Some 
communities are producing videos, and ihere is 
some broadcasting in Australian languages; ihts Is a 
useful alert and must be expanded. 

A great deal of care Is needed in allocating Ihe 
funds earmarked fur language maintenance. First . 
they should only go to languages al Stages 2 and 3, 
and secondly, ihey should only go 10 communities 
which are observed lo be taking the first step of 
using the language when speaking to each other, 
and particularly to children. 



'There is one prerequisite for a language to 
survive; the attitude of its speakers.' 



Ideally, ihe funds should be distributed by a 
committee consisting of people who arc native 
speakers of Australian languages and who have 
training in linguistics. Since there are few such 
people available at present, the comrmltee could 
include some linguists familiar with the Australian 
language situation and some native speakers of 
Australian languages. The commillee should 
consider each application for language 
maintenance funds must carefully, assessing Ihe 
nature of the language situation and taking advice 
from any linguist or olher expert familiar with It. 
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Chlkton tt MIKngimtt (n tr* Northwn Tarrltory, Australia, ie tm 

Institute of Aboriginal Sludeu 

Jt is surely a tragedy that so manv of ihe original 
languages of Australia are. or soon will be, extinct 
A couple of dozen languages are still in a healthy 
slate. 

Every effort should be made towards enabling 
these languages to slay healthy into the indefinite 
future. Many Aboriginal people want to maintain 
their own languages alongside English and are 
doing what (hey can to achieve this goal. They 



to read in Yotngu Mama. Photograph courtesy of the Australian 

should be supported by a concerted national effort, 
followed through in an informed, responsible, 
realistic and skillful manner. 

R M W Dixon rs Professor of Linguistics, AuslroflQn 
Motional University. Canberra. He has been 
documenting Aboriginal languages since 1963, has 
published grammars of fauT languages, is currently 
working on dtcttonanes for two oi these and is the author 
of a general survey, The Languages of Australia 
[Cambridge University Press 1^801 
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UNESCO and Universal Literacy 



by Phillip W Jones 



With the declaration by the United Nations of 
1990 as International Literacy Year, it Is timely to 
consider the role and influence of the United 
Nations Educational. Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (Unescol — the UN's key Specialised 
Agency committed to literacy work. Although the 
literacy lev/els of millions of people around the 
world have been directly touched by Unesco. per- 
haps of equal significance have been the ideas 
surrounding literacy promoted by the Organisation. 
This paper explores Unescos moral and material 
rationale for universal literacy, and the character of 
its technical approaches as they have evolved over 
the past bur decades. 

Literacy and the Unesco Mandate 

It is not immediately obvious to any reader o( Its 
Constitution that the achievement and mainten- 
ance of universal literacy He at the heart of Uneacu'b 
endeavours, and have since the Organisation wob 
established in 1946. In a strictly formal actnfle, 
Unesco has a single purpose — to confrlbu'.a to 
peace and security through International collabora- 
tion in education, the naiural and social sciences, 
culture and communications. This collaboration, 
the Constitution says, is designed expressly Mo 
foster respect for justice, the rule of law, human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms'. This basic 
purpose Is often given expression in Unesco circles 
in high-minded and Idealistic terms, but at the 
beginning It was designed to be a functional, prac- 
tical agency. The early Unesco was to mount a 
program that; 

• enshrined a moral perspective to guide national 
policy formulation; 

• promoted high-level intellectual contact and in- 
vestigation; 

• was practical a nd people -oriented, and 

• was standard-setting. 



It is not immediately obvious to any reader of 
its Constitution that the achievement and 
maintenance of universal literacy lie at the 
heart of Unesco s endeavours. 



From the very beginning. It was recognised that 
once the task of post -World War Two reconstruc- 
tion was well-advanced, the new Organisation's 
program would have a major functional emphasis 
in the developing countries, many of which were 
yet to become Independent of colonial rule. At the 
same time, all countries were intended to benefit 
(rom the consideration of issues and probhnns in a 
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global context, with expressions of the universality 
of humanity being seen as an important guide to 
practical activity, and not merely as a euphonious 
and abstract principle. 

At the Establishment Conference {London. 
November 1945) It was mainly political and dip- 
lomatic discussions that put in place the principles 
and aspirations just described. All official delegates 
were hazy about tne precise nature of Unesco s 
program, except that it, above all, be functional and 
largely conducted through governmental mechan- 
isms (Unesco being 'Inter' not 'supra* national). Yet 



'Unesco was obviously capable of 
heightening tensions as much as 
easing Ihem. 



a very small number of delegates from developing 
countries were quick to forge a link between the 
tinnoral tcleali of Unoaco (for universality, peace, 
human rights and progress! and the urgent 
achievement of global literacy. Chief among them 
wo* (fie Mexican delegate Jaime Torres Bodet — 
poet, educator, politician, diplomat and future 
Director-General of Unesco — who argued that a 
world campaign lor universal literacy was an essen- 
tial flrsl slep In the fulfilment ok the Organisation's 
declared purposes. He went on: 

Are there not fobs In which the illiterate prove 
more satisfactory than those who have been to 
school? This argument conceals a bitter sophis- 
try. The more fully con ui need we are of the 
importance of higher culture the more earnestly 
we should denote ourselves to seeing that it 
reaches more exfensiue strata of the population 
every day . . . Any form of partiality in education 
implies disastrous consequences, whether we 
are dealing with the ready philosophy of elemen- 
tary education regarded as a universal remedy, 
or as the less ready philosophy of higher educa- 
tion regarded as a basis for the right to rule. That 
is the real issue.' 

This argument came to have enormous In- 
fluence among those delegates fumbling to find as 
qutckJy as possible something practical for Unesco 
lo do. It came to be applied, not just to the levelling 
up ol economic and educational standards within 
countries, but between them as well. From this time 
on, a climate of opinion quickly accumulated in the 
early months that literacy could justifiably occupy 
centre stage in the Unesco program: It summed up 
Unescos general Ideals and purposes; it captured 
Ihem symbolically, being both high-minded and 
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practical; it was of global significance; and was a 
sound expression of human rights in action. As a 
result, literacy's dominance of the Unesco program 
was poured for decades. 

Programming Realities 

Despite the optimism and enthusiasm that 
surrounded II. the infant Unesco quickly brought 
politics and diplomatic manoeuvnngs lo the heart 
of debates, and Unesco was obviously capable ol 
heightening tensions as much as eastng Ihem. Bitter 
ideological disputes marred early sessions of the 
General Conference. Yet for those seeking refuge 
in a practical functlonalism (governments could 
presumably agree on provjram activities tl not on 
their rationale I further disappointments came in 
abundance. Primarily because of a dramatic about- 
face by the United Stales ul Amenca I USA I uuvern- 
ment. the various UN agencies just established 

Senator Bob McMullan, M" Margaret Whftlam and Mra Haiti Hw&m at tha launch of the preparations for Intomtflonal Literacy 
Year in Australia 



were largely by-passed as channels and mechan- 
isms for USA assistance for post-war reconstruction 
and for economic development in Africa. Asia and 
Latin Amenca. 

The Marshall Plan and Point Four schemes were 
lo see a triumph of USA bilateralism, with mul- 
tilateral agencies consequently denied resources 
commensurate with their mandates. Other western 
members look the USA lead and. as a result, the 
regular budget of Unesco has never exceeded that 
of a medtum-slzed provincial university. This is an 
enormously significant point, especially when ques- 
tions are raised about Unesco' s impact on the 
world. The very real limits to its resources have 
forced it to put a premium on exchanges of per- 
sons* information and ideas, on the collection of 
statistics, on the testing of a very limited core of 
experimental activities, and on intensifying the 
moral pressure put on the world's governments to 
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lackle (or themselves the key educational* scientific, 
cultural and communications issues facing them. As 
a result, Unesco became very much a 'people-to - 
people* organisation, fostering those deliberations 
and considerations required before most practical 
programs (financed by other bodies) could be 
mounted. 



'The regular budget of Unesco has never 
exceeded that of a medium-sized provincial 
university. This is an enormously significant 
point, especially when questions are raised 
©bout Unesco s impact on ihe world- 



The Unesco literacy program Is highly lypical in 
thin rouord ll has refilled, by and large, these 
roflrnmming realities since operallons began in 
V<17 The moral argumenl againsi illiteracy was 
pul in place, lis economic consequences analysed, 
statistics collected and dlBsemmaled. new teaching 
muihodo devised, teaching materials distributed, 
find seminars, advisory missions and publications 
organised. At the heart of It all has been an 
unquestioning fallh In both the moral end the 
malarial Justifications for global literacy, keeping the 
pressure on governments to maintain it as a central 
obiectlve, and to Induce other agencies with more 
handsome resources to Include it in their work. This 
laSI aspect became Important In the decade from 
about J 965. when relatively considerable sums 
Irom the World Bank and the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP) were applied to 
adult literacy programs, mainly as a result of Unes- 
COf skill In persuading them to do so. 



'At the heart of it all has been an 
unquestioning faith in both the moral and the 
material justifications (or global literacy.' 



Last, Unesco' 3 program in literacy has sought, 
but not with much success, to assist governments to 
find an appropriate balance between promoting 
universal flteracy through primary schooling and 
through programs aimed at those found to be 
poorly literate In later years of their life. Experience 
In many countries now shows that co-ordination 
between school-based literacy programs (for chil- 
dren! and community-based programs (for young 
people and adulls) Is a crucial Ingredient in a 
Successful literacy strategy in most developing 
countries, and for many of the developed ones as 
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well. If anything. Unesco has fostered a tension 
between the two approaches, especially in terms of 
how educational syslems are best planned 

Underlying Concepts In Unesco's 
Literacy Progrom 

The hialory of the Unesco literacy program 
underscores Unesco as a reflective organisation, 
cuntemed with exploring and popularising promis- 
ing ideas Accordingly, the literacy program has had 
at lis heart Ihe development of a senes of concepts 
flboul llieracy. expressed primarily In terms of its 
social value and economic potential. The first global 
concept lhal linked literacy with development was 
'fundamental education' , a concept that was 
quickly put logelher al the Organisation's establish- 
ment and which drew heavily on approaches to 
colonial education, especially In British East Africa, 
(n short, II was a means of enriching literacy 
teaching. 



In the 1940s and 1950s, fundamental 
education was seen as a special, even 
unique, contribution by an international 
agency to development problems.' 



At first, 'fundamental 1 referred to basic, mass, 
popular education, directed to as many people as 
possible, seen as a component of democracy and 
as an instrument for promoting it. Later, in the early 
1950s, the Unesco Secretariat came to apply 'fun- 
damental' to the curriculum, referring to the min- 
imum knowledge and skills deemed essential for 
attaining an adequate standard of living. It saw 
literacy as an aid to development in that it provided 
a means of communication, and could be applied 
to development work in agriculture, health, com- 
munity programs, land reform and so on. 

fn the 1940s and 1950s, fundamental education 
was seen as a special, even unique, contribution by 
an International agency to development problems. 
Its approach was far broader than those of the other 
UN Specialised Agencies. In fact, it implied a 
criticism of much oiher technical assistance and 
foreign aid. with Its stress on democracy and on 
alienating many of the 'appalling' social con- 
sequences of much development work. Its broad 
approach, in fact, had the effect of providing 
Unesco with considerable Institutional Influence in 
Ihose early years of the UN system, as fundamental 
education came to bo regarded as synonymous 
wllh development work Itself. 
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This prominence, by 1955, was being attacked 
by others in the UN system, notably the UN Bureau 
of Social Affairs in New York which, in a successful 
power struggle with Unesco. seized control of much 
UN development -ortented policy work — forging 
an approach it termed 'community development*. 
For the next eight years or so, Unesco was more or 
less obliged to cast its approach to literacy in terms 
oi community development a services-oriented 
approach which down-graded literacy in favour of 
seeing it as merely one of a range of development 
strategies encompassing physical infrastructure, 
functional activities (such as health and education), 
and action to consolidate community awareness 
and co-operation. As a concept to guide program- 
ming, 'community development 1 was weak: it was 
at best an expedient device lo cloak power plays In 
I he UN system and to give some theoretical 
legitimacy to I he short-lived dominance of the UN 
Bureau of Social Affairs over the range ol UN 
Specialised Agencies. 

In the context o 1 1 he enlhusiasm surrounding the 
launching ol the llrst United Nations Development 
Decade, the General Assembly Qdoptad In 1961 a 
set of Soviet sponsored proposals Intended lo lead 
lo a World Campaign for Universal Literacy. The 



General Assembly's stance was clear and unam- 
biguous: Illiteracy acted 'as a brake upon the 
advance, both of individual countries and of human 
society as a whole, along the path of economic and 
social progress'. The Assembly invited Unesco to 
draw up plans for a ten -year program to achieve 
universal global literacy, an opportunity eagerly 
seised upon by the Org, msation. 



As a concept to guide programming, 
"community developmenl " was weak. 



Despite the unanimous voting in ihotr favour, the 
Unesco proposals did not win a ready Acceptance 
in the UN system, and there commenced a penod 
of intensive lobbying designed lo lushen lha em* 
phasis on universal literacy. The USA embassador, 
lor example, argued that literacy edi atlon musl 
not be pursued at the expense ol other Areas, such 
as general education, technical turning and 
vocational training, or Industnol devokivnenl gen- 
erally. Bingham's statement ta iniuu ting lor a 
variety of reasons* and not simply btimisu II con- 
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stltuted the USA respond io a set ol Soviet 
proposals concerning ihe mass eradication of 
illiteracy. Its Interest Ilea chiefly In lis pointing 
towards USA Slate Department policy on educa- 
tlon In the ihlrd world, a policy which emphasised 
'the progressive building of notional school sys- 
tems" and other priority programs such m general 
education, training o| technical pflrBOnnfll and In- 
du a trial development'. 

A more detailed and significant critique ol the 
Unesco proposals was made In February 1964 by 
Adam Curie (Harvard Unlveraily) whose arguments 
were to be of considerable importance in bringing 
about Ihe selective approach of 'functional literacy* 
rather than that ol a mass campaign. The sorts of 
arguments in Curies monograph won the day, and 
what emerged was Unesco's Experimental World 
Literacy Programme, launched, by and large, in an 
effort to save face with third world countries whose 
expectations had been raised by the earlier 
proposals for a massive campaign. 

This then, is the background of the third global 
concept, 'functional literacy*. Its origins are the 
supreme example of the tendency in Unesco con- 
ceptualising to depend more on ihe demands of 
practical considerations than on normative and 
theoretical deliberation, and to develop approaches 



capable of eliciting wide political acceptance and 
support from the UN funding agencies. The origins 
of functional literacy were bound up tightly with the 
factors that prevented the launching of the World 
Campaign for Universal Literacy. In brief, the term 
relerred to an approach In which mass attacks on 
"illiteracy" were rejected, In which traditional pat" 
terns of motivation, Infrastructure, teaching meth- 
ods and reading maleriats were Bet aside, and In 
which the Identification of key sectors in which 
Illiteracy could be seen to hinder development was 
of overall Importance. This very general sei ol 



'Function literacy referred to an approach 
in which mass attacks on illiteracy were 
refected,' 



concepts, however, led to a much more specific use 
of the term in the Unesco program, building literacy 
Into a program of vocational education and train' 
ing. This emphasis away from an instrumentalist 
and Fretro-ltke view of literacy to one that saw 
functionality in economic, developmental and 
vocational terms was a direct result of UNDP 
funding criteria. UNDP could only be persuaded to 
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support (he latter view of (uncllonal literacy, prefer- 
ring In tact the term "work-oriented literacy". 

The critical element In the concept appeared to 
be the relationship between newly trained, newly 
literate workers and the development. If not of their 
community or country, then of the sector In which 
they were employed. It was this Ink that the 
experimental program primarily was to test, despite 
the chronic lack of detailed planning tn the early 
stages of the program. The point is that In many 
ways the concept was revolutionary, especially in 
terms of this link between development and the 
worker. Illiterate peasants or factory workers had 
often been descnbed in the literature as being 
stubborn, conservative, and bound to tradition, 
while the implicit assumption of functional literacy 
was that they are both intelligent and teachable, 
and capable of playing the key role in (he develop- 
ment process themselves. Here the concept had 
important philosophical links with the thinking of 
Paulo Freire. However, it came to be that all these 



Unesco abandoned the use of any single 
conceptual approach to literacy and any 
structuring of the program around a single 
global strategy. 



elements were reduced to the question of the 
relationship between newly-gained literacy and 
levels of productivity, both collectively and in- 
dividually. The official view of functional literacy 
saw It strengthening existing economic systems, 
rather than transforming them. 

The Expen menial World Literacy Programme 
( 1966-74) was implemented to test these ideas. It 
remains Unesco's most substantial practical 
program tn the literacy area. Although several 
dozen countnes received technical assistance, at the 
core of the EWLP were 11 UNDP-financed pilot 
projects designed to test the functional literacy 
argument, to innovate and popularise the idea, and 
to evaluate the results obtained. In all. 1.028,381 
persons were enrolled In 20.000 classes with 
24,000 teachers. On average, 24% remained until 
the final stage of their courses (a respectable figure 
for adult programs In many countries). Most classes 
were agriculturally-oriented; 55% of participants 
were women, and the averge age of participants 
was 25 years. Average attendance rates were high, 
varying from 64% (Elhlopla) to 92% (Iran); the 
average being 80%. Expenditures totalled 
SUS27, 184,973, of which 40.6% was provided by 
UNDP and the remainder, on the whole, by par- 
ticipating governments (Algeria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 



Guinea, Iran. Madagascar, Mali, Sudan, Tanzania, 
India and Syria). 

The major objective of the EWLP was ex- 
perimental — it was I .ss concerned wilh massive 
increases in literacy rates. Accordingly, evaluation 
was a prominent concern, and in fact the final 
Unesoo-UNDP evaluation The Experimental World 
Literacy Programme: a Critical Assessment (1976) 
is among the finest pieces of critical and qualitative 
writing on literacy issues to appear over the past 40 
years. 



Rarely does one find a Unesco statement or 
program pressing fowara the psychological 
or consciousness-raising possibilities of 
literacy oemg valuable for their own sake. 



Once UNDP financing of the EWLP had ceased 
in 1974, Unesco was quick to broaden its approach 
to literacy away from a narrowly economic and 
vocational instrumentalism, to incorporate a much 
more politically and culturally dynamic view of the 
neo-literate, Accordingly. Unesco abandoned the 
use of any single conceptual approach lo literacy 
and any structuring of the program around a single 
global strategy, in favour of a more professional, 
situation-specific approach which gave Unesco 
considerable latitude in its technical odvlca to 
governments. 



If anything. Unesco has deliberately 
overstated the economic benefits of newly- 
acqutred literacy. 



The irony is lhai this was precisely the period 
(especially in the late 1970s and early 1980a) when 
Unesco, for public relations reasons, could well 
have done with a major point of focus In 119 literacy 
program, a rallying point which could demonstrate 
its relevance and effectiveness. As a result of Its 
professional convictions. Unesco staff adopted a 
flexible approach to literacy, and strategies on a 
case-by-case basis at the national level. Thus, 
literacy became less prominent In the overall 
Unesco program, coming at a time when school- 
based programs (especially universal primary 
education) became the focal point of the Unesco 
program in education. 

The abandonment of any single, global strategy 
has been offset to some extent by more regional 
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emphasis in Unesco programming. For example, in 
1986 Unesco launched lis Asia-Pacific Programme 
(or Education lor All {APPEAL], designed to 
promote Unesco' s traditional moral and economic 
values concerning literacy, but in a way more 
directly related to the circumstances of Asia and the 
Pacific. In its infancy. APPEAL appears to hold 
some promise as a programming mechanism and 
as a means ol shanng information, but its funding 
remains scanty and its potential impact on the 
region containing the bulk of the world's illiterate 
population is extremely fragile. International 
Literacy Year has been declared for 1990, under 
Unesco auspices, and may provide greater impetus 
to and support lor such regional strategies as 
APPEAL 

Concluding Comments 

It is a charactenstic of international agencies to 
seek to be at the forefront ol trends. Often, useful 
ideas and programs are prematurely discarded In 
the quest to appear to be among the first to make 
new ground. At one level. Unesco' s literacy 
program reflects this tendency. The vanous con- 
ceptual shifts outlined in this paper reveal Unesco s 
quest for an up-to-date, ever-innovating program. 
What has shaped them, however, has been a set of 
diplomatic compromises, budgetary considerations 
and inter-Agency rivalries rather than any intellec- 
tually rigorous assessments ol Unesco" s work. 

At the same lime, Unesco s thinking about 
literacy has occurred wllhin a lairly rigid set of 
political parameters, The human rights rationale for 
universal litsracy has had an enormous political 
influence on Unesco' s stance, but has not usually 
provided detailed guidance (or the program, merely 
a rationale lor it. Running parallel with this em- 
phasis on human rights has been the not altogether 
consistent focus on the soaal and economic ben- 
efits of literacy. All aspects of the Unesco education 
program, in order to secure program prominence 
and a reasonable share of the budget, have had to 
demonstrate their capacity to contribute to econ- 
omic and societal well-being. Thus the program /or 
literacy has been butlt upon two pillars — tht moral 
and fhe material — and tensions between them 
have not yet been satisfactory resolved. 

Rarely, lor example, does one find a Unesco 
statement or program pressing forward the psy- 
chological or consciousness* raising possibilities of 
literacy being valuable lor Ihelr own sake In* 
dividual* gain benefit from literacy when and be- 
cause Ihelr environment Is transformed because of 
inn growth of literacy In society. This Is an enor- 
mously signilicont point, and has brought about a 



further general emphasis in the Unesco literacy 
program — the stress on seeing literacy as a means 
of Increasing technical efficiency and worker 
productivity. Such an emphasis enjoys, of course, 
widespread political, inter-govern mental and even 
ideological support, leading to a view oi literacy as 
morally neutral, as a tool might be. 

Unesco has always neglected to explore that 
facet of literacy policy to do with the values In- 
herently acquired through literacy teaching, as op- 
posed to the attitudes and skills deliberately taughl. 
If anything, Unesco has deliberately overstated the 
economic benefits of newly-acquired literacy, seek- 
ing through this tactic to raise its own participation 
in programs of economic development. Its technt- 
cist view of literacy reflects, above all, what govern- 
ments demand. 



Unesco. more than any other agency, has 
the mandate, experience and potenltal to 
question the wisdom of a srnguat approach 
to global development. 



The Unesco literacy program, since 1946, has 
reflected a disturbing lack of diversity of approach- 
es, despite the on-going quest to discover some- 
thing new. What this has amounted to is a channel- 
ling of the attitudes and behaviour of the newly- 
literate into narrow and pre-determlned paths. This 
temptation, common among International age noes 
of all kinds, is to seek an ideal, single path to foster 
advances in human culture, happiness and well- 
being. Unesco. more than any other agency, has 
the mandate, experience and potential to question 
the wisdom of such a singular approach to global 
development. This is the most important issue 
facing its literacy program, as it seeks to touch the 
lives of many hundreds of millions of persons 
whose view of themselves, their culture and their 
world may never be the same as a result. 

An extensive survey and listing ol detailed 
source materia) concerning the history of the 
Unesco literacy program can be found in: Phillip W. 
Jones, /nternaiioncr/ Po/rcfes /or Third World Educa- 
tion: Unesco, Literacy and Development, London 
and New York: Routledge, 1988. ISBN 0-415- 
00445-4 

Phillip Jonas teaches in International and Development 
Education al the University of Sydney. He U a farmer 
assfsia/if director of the International Development 
Program of Australian UniveniUea and Collages, and 1j o 
member of lite Australian National Commission lor 
Unesco. 



Language Shift and Maintenance 
in Torres Strait 




byAnnaShnukal 

This article Aims lo provide background In forma' 
tion on currant efforts by one uroup o( Indigenous 
Australians, ihe Torres Strait Islanders, to main ml a 
develop and revive their traditional languages. 

(n the multilingual island communities ol Turret 
Strail. ihe upheavals whtch occurred bllowiny 
European Invasion and economic oxploitallon in 
the mid-nineteenth century were reflected In chan- 
ging linguistic allegiances, as ftrsl one and then a 
stjcund language were introduced Into the region. 
The previously stable balance between ihe two 
indigenous languages was disturbed as the in- 
troduced languages began to assume important 
new functions in (slander life. As the traditional 
languages came lo be perceived as symbols of past 
custom and therefore irrelevant to the contem- 
porary life which was then evolving, they began to 
lose ground to Ihe two non 'traditional languages. 

The Torres Strait Islanders 

Although 1988 statistics show an Islander 
population of nearly 8.000 tn the Strait and Cape 
York* it Is estimated that some 14.000-16.000 
Islanders live elsewhere, mainly In Queensland 
coastal cities and towns. Since the region was 
opened up lo European-conu Jled manne Indus- 
tries from the 1840s, the Melanesian Islanders, 
once humer»gatherers. gardeners and Asherpeople 
living in monolingual communities, have become 



progressivuly more integrated into ih- broader Aus- 
tralian society and economy. During the pa&l three 
decades there has been mass emigration from the 
outer islands lu the mainland and lo Thursday 
Island, the administrative and commercial centre ol 
Ihe Strait, tn search ol belter employment and 
education opportunities. Those who remain live 
today in multilingual communities, some of which 
are beginning lo lose their viability. 

The present soclollngulsttc situation 

In pre-contacl times two unrelated indigenous 
languages were spoken In Torres Strail (see map): 
* Kala Lagaw Ya (sometimes referred to as 
Mabuiag), the western Island language, which 
belongs to the mainland Pama-Nyungan lan- 
guage lamily. and was once spoken by both 
Western and Central Islanders. The name relers 
to the dialect spoken in the near weslem islands 
ol Badu and Mabuiag. Kalaw Kawaw Ya relers 
lo the dialect spoken in the far western islands of 
Saibai. Dauan and Boigu. Together, these two 
dialects are spoken by some 2.000-2,500 Wes- 
tern (slanders living in the Strait. 
Although a variety of the language was once 
spoken in the central Islands, a shilt began 
towards Torres Strait Creole (discussed below l 
about seventy years ago, On Waraber. Purma 
and Masig. there remain only a few elderly 
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traditional language speakers; on Yam there are 
no indigenous language speakers. During their 
lifetimes the oldest Central Islanders, once 
primarily Indigenous language-speakers, have 
become primarily creole-speakers. Among the 
people of Kubin on Moa Island, the shift to the 
creole began only about thirty years ago, alth- 
ough the residents of St Paul s Community, also 
on Moa bland, (along with those of Hammond 
Island, another church -run mission) had swit- 
ched to the crec ie immediately after its establish- 
ment early this century. 
• Meriam Mir (also known as Miriam), the Papuan 
language of the Eastern Islanders, now has fewer 
than 250-300 'full* speakers in the islands, 
although there are more on the mainland. Itts no 
longer heard on Erub and Ugar and today is a 
viable community tongue only on Mer. where 
intergenerational transmission ceased some forty 
years ago. The first post-war generation of 
Murray Islanders are 'semi-speakers* and their 
children have only a passive knowledge of the 
language. Even the older members of the com- 
munity rarely use Meriam Mir 'right through' — 
they constantly code -switch between Meriam Mir 
and Torres Strait Creole, the preferred language 
of the children and young adults. Yet, as so often 
happens when languages begin to die, Meriam 
Mir is becoming highly valued as the most 
evident symbol of Murray Island nationalism and 
a disappearing past. 




Figure 1 Inhabited Torres Strait Island Groups 



The main load on Erub iDamley Island). 
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Traditional danctng at a wertJmg on Saibai Island. 

One result of contact was the importation of two 
non-indigenous languages: 

• Tones Strait Creole, also called Broken. Pizin 
and Blatkman. an English -lexifier Creole descen- 
ded from nineteenth century Pacific Pidgin Engl- 
ish and still popularly believed to be a 'corrupt" 
and Inferior variety of English. The region's first 
lingua franca, Pacific Pidgin English was spoken 
by marine workers of many different nationalities 
— Torres Strait Islanders. Pacific Islanders. 
Europeans. Aborigines. New Guinea ns. Indon- 
esians and Filipinos. Around the turn of the 
century it was creolised by the children of Erub. 
Ugar and St Paul's Community and eventually 
became the regional common language (Sh 
nukal 198a 1985b). 

Today, Tones Strait Creole has the largest num- 
ber ol speakers in the Strait — some 4.000 first 
language speakers and 3.000 second language 
speakers — and Is the primary community lan- 
guage of the central and eastern islands and of 
Moa, Hammond and Thursday Islands. 1 1 also 
expresses aspects of the Islanders' modem tden« 
tity, such as pan«lslandemess and a specifically 
Torres Strait Islander ethnicity, constructed 
through opposition to European and Aboriginal 
ethnicity. 



Recently the Creole has begun to assume a role 
in six domains which until only a few years ago 
would have been the sole preserve of English. 
These are: 

education, where It has long functioned unol- 
Ocially as a bridge between the traditional Ian- 
guage and English but where its use in pre- 
school and primary school now has official sup- 
port from the Queensland Education Depart 
menr, 

broadcasting, where Radio Torres Strait emits 
fourteen hours of programming each week in 
English. Torres Strait Creole and Kala Lagaw Yd 
and where the Commonwealth Department of 
Employment. Education and Training (DEET) 
has plans to broadcast ACCESS and ENCLAVE 
courses via satellite using English and some 
Tones Strait Creole commentary; 

publishing, where the Department of Foreign 
A flairs and Trade has recently issued a Torres 
Strait Creole version of their pamphlet explain- 
ing the Tones Strait Treaty provisions and where 
the Tones Strait Islanders' Media Association 
inlends to produce a newsletter in English. 
Tones Strait Creole and Kala Lagaw Ya based 
on lis broadcast material, 
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services provision, where there are plans to use 
the creole to disseminate written health, social 
security, customs, immigration and quarantine 
inlormation; 

an oral history project, funded by the Depart- 
ment of Employment, Education and Training 
(DEED, where for the first time the focus was on 
the non -traditional life of Islanders and the lan 
guage of the project was the creole. 

gospel translation, by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (51L). 

As a language of literacy and broadcasting the 
creole will be in functional and distributional 
competition with English for the hrst time and 
also for the first time, will become relatively 
accessible to whites. Under such circumstances 
and if other sociocultural trends continue, it is 
doubtful whether it will survive as a linguistic 
system separate from English. The creole may 
well follow the path of American Black English, 
eventually becoming a sociolect oi Australian 
English symbolising Black, rather than 
specifically Torres Strait Islander, ethnic identity. 
• English, which for most Islanders is an index of 
European-style context, formality of discourse, 
acquisition of prestigious knowledge and age 
stratification. Although command of English is 
the most commonly stated goal of Torres Strait 
Islander education, until recently its domains 
were marginal to most Islander concerns, being 
used almost exclusively for official speeches, 
church ritual (though not informal worship, re- 
ligious instruction or prayer), the classroom, 
literacy and the media. 

During the past ten to fifteen years, however. 
English has become an integral part of the 
linguistic repertoires oi younger Islanders who. 
unlike their parents, received secondary educa- 
tion from native English speakers. In the past, for 
example, almost all island council positions were 
held by a few elderly men. Today several island 
chairmen, and one chairwoman, are young re» 
tumees horn the mainland who received their 
education in mainstream Australian schools and 
tertiary institutions. One of these also holds the 
chairmanship of the Island Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil, the most powerful political oosition in the 
StraiL Their excellent command of written and 
spoken English (a sign of acquisition of 
European knowledge and an ability to mix with 
whites) was undoubtedly a major factor in the 
election of these younger candidates. 
Thus Torres Stratt today is a quadrilingual 
speech area wttfi each of the four languages 
having a distinct, though sometimes overlapping, 
functional, demographic or geographic place 



within the system The majonty of Islanders are 
bilingual or. in the case ol most Western Islan- 
ders under thirty -five, in lingual; older (slanders 
generally speak their traditional language plus 
the Creole; younger people the creole and Engl- 
ish, while younger Western Islanders speak their 
traditional ianguage, as well as the creole and 
English which they learn when they attend 
secondary school on Thursday Island or 
Ramaga. 

Linguistic Viability 

It is often said that when a language dies, a world 
dies. But the converse is surely equally true: when a 
world dies, a ianguage dies. 

In bilingual or multilingual societies a language 
may cease to be transmitted by parents to their 
children for a variety oJ reasons, but a critical point 
is reached when intergenerational continuity of 
transmission is halted, for whatever reason, since 
this appears to signal the lack of viability of a 
language. In order to survive, a language needs a 
social function among the youngest generation of 
speakers, but on those islands of Tones Strait 
where the traditional languages have been dis- 
placed by the creole. it would appear that the 
children came to perceive their world as so different 
(culturally, socially, politically and economically) 
from that of their parents that Iheir parents' lan- 
guage was no longer a p prop n ate as an expression 
ol this new world or ol the children's place within it. 

Thus, social, economic and political trends often 
have unintended linguistic outcomes. Even today, 
purely educational decisions are tending to weaken 
the authonty of traditional life and the languages 
associated with iL One example is the takeover of 
the outer island pnmary schools in 1985 by the 
Queensland Department of Education. Today there 
are European principals and one fully-qualified 
Islander pnncipal in all outer island schools. Torres 
Strait Islanders have always been eager to learn 
'proper English' but there have been (ew models of 
the language available (o copy, indeed, one of the 
factors responsible for the adoption of the creole 

■■■ *'\ Identification as English, As a result of the 
ii*vv education policy English language models are 
now available on every island and are more in- 
tegrated Into community life th&\ previously. 

Another example is the week-long Grade 5 
education camp on Thursday bland, where wes- 
tern island children mix with other outer Island 
children, whose language Is the creole, and learn 
the new 'town' language from them. For many tt is 
their first plane rtde, their first visit to 'town' and 
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their first experience of life away from their com- 
munity, a life which many of them find more 
attractive than communily life. 

Contributing further to the weakening of the 
traditional languages, though again unintentionally, 
is Radio Torres Strait's policy of broadcasting 
primanly in English and Torres Strait Creole. Alth- 
ough some introductions and announcements are 
made in Kala Lagaw Ya and there are plans for 
programs in Meham Mrr. the present practice rein- 
forces the idea that the present and future life of the 
Strait belongs to the two non-traditional, rather 
than the two traditional, languages. 

Even more important, however, will surely be 
the impact of commercial television broadcasting to 
the outer islands via satellite dish. Although govern- 
ment regulations insist that educational. Aboriginal 
and rural programs' must be provided, all broad- 
casting will be in English. In a paper based on 
research into language maintenance in Aboriginal 
communities, the Friends of Bilingual Education 
(1986:2) write: 'with their economic life destroyed, 
tribal Abongmal people find themselves almost 
totally dependent on English-speaking Australia for 
their livelihood In this powerless slate, the status of 
their way of life is challenged by the dominant 
English -speaking culture with its supenor numbers 
and material goods. Television and videos have 
had a telling effect in this regard (and soon satellite 
reception wit) make TV available in mora isolated 
areas). In communities where some of the strongest 
rematning languages are spoken. I his situation has 
had an effecl on the language of Ihe younger 
generation: parents report I hat thoy speak to their 
children in the traditional language but the children 
wilJ answer only in English- This Is the beginning of 
language loss.' 

Post-contact demographic and linguistic shifts 
have produced an unstable socio linguistic system. 
On the one hand, there is increasing pressure from 
the two imported languages lo replace the two 
indigenous languages as more appropnate indices 
of contemporary identity: on the other, the Indigen- 
ous languages themselves are not equally viable. 
While the eastern island language Is dying, there 
continues to be normal transmission between 
parents and children in Ihe western Islands (with the 
exception of Moa. Hammond and Thursday 
Islands) and both dialects of the we'vrn island 
language appear to be strong, although undoub- 
tedly under threa I. 

On Mabutag. (or example, the pre -school tea- 
chers have begun lo use the craole as their medium 
of instruction as a preliminary lo teaming English. 
Whore ihis has happened before, the children have 



come to use the Creole as their peer-group lan- 
guage and indigenous language transmission has 
ceased only a few yeaTS later. 

On Dauan. the smallest of the three far western 
islands, there have been several recent marriages 
between 'big' (important) men and central island 
women, whose only language is the Creole. Other 
small, multiplex communities have been shown in 
the past to be vulnerable to the linguistic influence 
of a few high status individuals. 

Only a few years ago. Saibai children were not 
exposed to the Creole until they left the island for 
secondary schooling on Thursday Island or 
Bamaga. Today very young children on Saibai are 
being taught the creole by their visiting Bamaqa 
cousins. 

Indigenous language maintenance 
programs 

On the maprity of the western islands Kala 
Lagaw Ya continues to be a viable community 
language, transmitted normally Irom parent to 
child. Quite a deal of linguistic work has been 
carried out in the language and a new orthography 
was prepared several years ago by Ephraim Bani, a 
Mabuiag Islander, During the past few years. S1L, 
the School of Australian Linguistics (SAL) and Ihe 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies have 
sponsored literacy programs and some materials 
production, with SIL most heavtly involved in Bible 
translation and literacy work. !n 1981 an adult 
education course for non-speakers, coordinated by 
the Department of Abonginal Affairs, was briefly 
taught at Thursday Island College of Technical and 
Further Education. 

Although the western islands are still the most 
isolated in the region, their inhabitants are in- 
creasingly being integrated into the rest of Torres 
Strait Aware of the vulnerability of traditional 
language speakers to the shifts outlined above, the 
peoDle of Saibai. Boigu and Dauan recently applied 
lor and received federal government funding for 
school -based indigenous language and culture 
maintenance programs. Designed and adminis- 
tered primarily by the Islanders themselves, such 
strengthening programs are valuable in raising 
community consciousness and should be suppor- 
ted by everyone concerned with the survival of 
Torres Strait Islander language and culture. 

As for Meriam Mir. however, no longer Intergen- 
erationalty transmitted but still a potent symbol of 
Murray Island heritage and nationalism, there ap- 
pears to be little hope of maintaining it as a viable 
community language On the one Island. Men where 
it Is still spoken, v 
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It has. m the past, received less attention from 
linguists and literacy workers, although a linguistics 
student at the Australian National University is 
currently at work on the first modem description of 
the language and a dictionary is in preparation. 5EL 
has been involved in Bible translation for some 
years and recently the School of Australian Linguis- 
tics has offered classes in literacy and encouraged 
the production of literacy materials. 

Now that it is no longer transmitted normally to 
the children, there is considerable pressure for it to 
be transmitted artificially, through formal in- 
stitutional means in the pre-school and primary 
school. At a time of scarce financial resources and 
general ambivalence about the value and outcomes 
of language programs, however, community mem- 
bers should be made aware of the limits to such 
programs. It is also important that the teachers* who 
themselves recognise that they are undertaking a 
limited maintenance, rather than a revival language 
program, not be scapegoated for the community's 
failure to reconcile its rhetoric and practice regard- 
ing language transmission. To my knowledge, no 
language revival program has been successful once 
the language has ceased to be passed on for any 
function from parent to child. 



Conclusion 

It is well known that broad economic, political, 
and social movements, together with local decisions 
about non-linguistic matters, affect language shift* 
decay and death. As individuals and members of 
communities. Torres Strait Islanders have adapted 
linguistically to theiT changing world and continue 
to do so. 

As Indices of contemporary Torres Strait Islander 
identity and Instruments of social advancement, 
both Torres Strait Creole and English, the two non- 
Indlgenous languages of Torres Strait, have flouri- 
shed at the expense of the two indigenous lan- 
guages, Kala Lagaw Ya and Meriam Mir. 

Yet there is strong community support for the 
maintenance of these languages, together with the 
knowledge systems which they alone impart De- 
spite this, funding of some form of bilingual educa- 
tion will almost certainty not bring about the revival 
of the traditional language in island communities 
where that language has lost its viability, where 
there are no longer 'self-reproducing speech com- 
munities' (Rigsby 1987:11), and where the teach- 
ing of the traditional language must be carried out 
through the medium of the children's lingua franca, 



Tombstone unvetting ceremony on Maag (Yorke Island). 
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War abet (Sue Island) school children wilh wangai (island dales) spread oul to dry in Ihe sun. 



Torres Strait Creole. It is unrealistic to expect 
limited school instruction to revive the traditional 
language as a viable community language, no 
matter how dedicated the teachers. 

There was considerable support among Islan- 
ders for some form ol bilingual education when this 
was presented as a possible option several years 
ago. but in the current financial and ideological 
climate m Queensland only meagre resources are 
available lor traditional language instruction 
Moreover, while many Islanders were enthusiastic 
about programs using English and the indigenous 
languages, few were willing to accept English - 
Torres Strait Creole programs, even where the 
Creole was the lirst language ol the children. For 
most people, the primary goal of education is to 
acquire 'good' English (without which employment 
opportunities are limited) and the Creole is 
popularly believed to inhibit the acquisition ol 
English. 

I believe thai planners of successful language 
strengthening programs need to take into account 
not only the contemporary sociollnguislic situation 
but also the histoncal lactors which produced it 
This paper is in (ended lo contribute to the debate 
about traditional language maintenance in Torres 
Strait by discussing past ond present aspects of 
language shift in (he region. 
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Maintaining and Developing Italian 
in Australia 



by Camilla Bettoni 



Sometime dunng the seventies. Australia 
proudly dedared itself to be a multilingual society. 
As a consequence, all the languages spoken in 
Australia changed status: from foreign or indigen- 
ous languages they all became community lan- 
guages. Throughout the eighties, the official 
documents on language matters — principally the 
Senate report A National Language Policy (1984) 
and the Lo Bianco report National Policy on Lan- 
guages { 1987a) — have stressed clearly and loudly, 
the importance of maintaining and developing all 
Australian languages. Yet with regard to Italian, 
which is the most widely used community language 
other than English in Australia, little has been done 
to reverse the rapid shift and attrition affecting the 
use of that language by second generation speak- 
ers. 



'Italians in Australia are losing their mother 
tongue much more rapidly than their specific 
demographic situation would suggest within 
the context of Australia's language ecology/ 



Before suggesting ways of maintaining and de- 
veloping Italian, let us look briefly at how and why 
language shift and language^attritlon are affecting it. 

Language shift 

Italians In Australia are losing their mother 
tongue much more rapidly than their specific dem- 
ographic situation would suggest within the context 
of Australia's language ecology. In fact, Italians are 
the largest non-English speaking community in 
Australia: they tend to live close to one another in 
relatively dense concentrations; and they have a 
long history of chain immigration. Furthermore, 
their standard language, together with French and 
German, but unlike other community languages, 
was already taught as a loreign language In schools 
and universities long bo fore the more recent post- 
war mass migration. NavurlhelesB. In the 1976 
national census, uut of amost one million Australian 
people o( Italian ungm. untv about 450.000 de- 
clared that they used Italian regularly (Clyne 1982). 

An overall shift of 50% might not look too 
menacing at first sight, but this raw figure hides the 
increasing speed of the Italian language shift Clyne 
(1982: 27-56) has shown that. In the first genera- 
tion, the shlfl increases from 5.4% among the older 
population to 11.7% among the younger im- 
migrants, (n the second generation, it increases 
from 18.5% omong the children of intra-ethnlc 
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mamages to 81.2% among the children of inter- 
ethnic marriages. Furthermore, in the second gen- 
eration, language shift increases with age: markedly 
when children leave their parental home in their 
twenties, and dramatically later when their parents 
die. Thus Italian is mainly a language used by older 
parents in the first generation, and by younger 
children in the second Given the fact that immigra- 
tion virtually ceased ten years ago, it is fair to 
predict that when the former die and the latter grow 
up. there will be far less Italian spoken in Australia. 

Language mixing 

Most first- generation migrants have an Italian 
dialect as their first language. In dealing with the 
Italian situation it should be made clear that by 
'dialect' we do not mean either a social or a 
geographical variety of the Italian language, but 
separate languages geographically distributed 
which can differ from the standard and from each 
other to the extent of being mutually unintelligible if 
they belong to non-adjacent areas. In Italy, dialect 
monolingualism marks the lowest socio-economic 
classes, but most of its emigrants are upwardly 
mobile people and can therefore also speak Italian, 
even if markedly 'regional' (that is. spoken with a 
heavy local accent) and 'popular (that is, strewn 
with substandard morpho-syntactic features). Eng- 
lish is their third language. As It Is generally 
acquired later in life. It remains their weakest, even 
if it Is the most relevant to their economic success 
and their future in Australia. 

The children of Italian migrants learn their 
parents' dialect first but as soon as they socialise 
outside the home and join the education system. 
Ex^iish becomes dominant. Italian is their weakest 
language, because in Australia ethnic languages are 
rarely used outside the home domain and there is 
little incentive to learn their higher varieties. 

In Australia, the relative position of dialect, 
Italian and English can be illustrated as follows: 



H ENGLISH 



rTAUAN h 

L 

DIALECT I 



Within the big diglossia. confronted with English as 
the High language, any immigrant variety used by 
the Italian community is Low; but within the little 
ethnic diglossia, Italian and dialect contrasted with 
each other constitute another High-Low pair. The 
dotted lines indicate that with widespread shift to 
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English on the part of both immigrant languages, 
and reduced use of the higher immigrant variety, 
especially among the second generation, there are 
clear signs of breakdown in both these diglossic 
relationships — which in simpler terms means that 
in the halo-Australian community the functions of 
the three languages are not itept rigidly separate. In 
fact, if the interactanfe are all trilingual there are 
very few. if any. situations which categorically 
require one or the other of the three languages. We 
know, for example, that in a Venetian home, a 
parents' question in Venetian can be answered 
back in English by the children, or that a Sicilian 
butcher's greetings can be exchanged in Sicilian. 
Italian or English, with no senous penalties for a 
marked, unusual use of any language. 



'An overall shift of 50% might not look too 
menacing at first sight, but this raw figure 
hides the increasing speed of the ftahan 
language shift; 



This diglossic breakdown is evident also through 
the mixing of the three languages. Among the first 
gei. oration, as tight a control of the dialect- Italian 
alternation is maintained in Australia as there was in 
the old country. On the other hand, in the new 
situation, given the pressure for acculturation to 
Australian life. English interferes conspicuous^ with 
both dialect and Italian. However, given the first 
generation's non-native familiarity with the new 
language, this happens almost exclusively at the 
lexical and semantic levels (see among others 
Rando 1968; Ryan 1973. Bettoni 1981). 



The children of Italian migrants learn their 
parents dialect first, but as soon as they 
socialise outside the home 
and join the education system. 
English becomes dominant." 



During mo 1 94ffs, 50 s and 60 s many Kalians settled in rural 
areas of Australia. 

in order to avoid drasbc message reductions in 
Italian; in fact, more and more dialect is used as 
Italian fails (see. for example. Bettoni 1985. 1987). 

With regard to the mixing of English, after 
absorbing all the lexical and semantic anghctsms of 
their parents, the children add many more of the/r 
own as their dominance in English exerts its pres- 
sure. A remarkable increase of English elements in 
the Italian or dialect speech of the second genera- 
tion, however, is not the sole aspect of their angh- 
cisadon. Less conspicuous, but more revealing, is 
the fact that the same types of transfers from 
English used by the two generations perform dif- 
ferent functions. While the first generation can 
alternate new English elements with their vast lanye 
of old Italian elements in order to create expreaei vu 
effects that are rhetoncally controlled, the second 
generation cannot exploit both codes to the same 
extent. They are obliged to use English Hems in 
order to make sure lhat basic communication is 
achieved. 



Among the second generation, language mixing 
is very widespread. Although rapid dialect- Italian 
alternation is still perceived in a general global way 
by the children, their parents' tight control over 
single elements weakens and gives way to heavy 
mixing. Even though no research has yet shown 
how and how much Italian intrudes on the dialect, 
we do know that in formal interviews in which the 
children would prefer to use Italian, the dialect 
intrudes systematically as a compensatory strategy 



In the Italo- Australian community the 
lunctions of Italian. Ihe dialect and English 
are not kept rigidly separate, 



Thus, among the second generation, English 
too. like the dialect. Intrudes as a compensatory 
strategy when Italian fails. The two languages, 
however, do not Intervene indiscriminately to res* 
cue communication. On the contrary, a clear pai- 
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tern emerges (Bettoni 1988), In on-going speech 
production, the intrusion of the dialect starts off 
with short (often monosyllabic) high-frequency arti- 
cles, prepositions and personal pronouns among 
those children who are still quite fluent in Italian, it 
proceeds with slightly longer words, such as articled 
prepositions, various forms of auxiliary verbs and 
modal adverbs, as well as with some high- 
frequency nouns and verbs; and it ends up also 
with less frequent nouns, adiectives and verbs 
among those children who are less fluent in Italian. 
On the other hand, the intrusion of English starts off 
with some interjections; then proceeds with words 
which are either of low-frequency or typically re- 
lated to an English-speaking domain; and ends up 
with many high-frequency nouns, adjectives and 
verbs. 



Among the second generate English, like 
the dialect, intrudes as a compensatory 
strategy when Italian fails. 



In summary then, the dialect and English are 
chosen for completely different Items; namely, 
dialect is the favourite source language for function 
words, and English for interjections and content 
words. The distinction between function words, 
content words and Interjections is crucial in many 
ways. Suffice to say here that according to a classic 
introduction to psychollnguistics (Clark and Clark 
1977: 21-22) 'content words are those that carry 
the principal meaning of a sentence . . . content 
words belong to "open classes" of words, and 
[unction words, in contrast, are those needed by 
the surface structure to glue content words 
together . . . function words belong to "closed clas- 
ses" \ Two important points follow: one is thai 



In mixing their languages, the speakers of 
Ihe second generation not only reveaf 
implicit perceptions and unspoken 
assessments about Ihem. they also clearly 
point to (he opposite fates of English 
and the dtalecK 



English Is the source language (or more important 
and prestigious items, while the dialect provides 
mainly servicing words which glue the important 
Items together, the second point Is that while dialect 
words are not likely to increase (or at most are likely 
to increase only as tokens). English words are likely 
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Wofk on tobacco terming was usually a family affair 



to increase as types, as the range of experience 
widens to take in new emotional, cognitive and 
intellectual developments. Furthermore. English is 
also the favourite source language for interjections 
whose non-referential, expressive, often emotional 
character has often been mentioned in the literature 
(see. for example. Poggi 1981). 

In mixing their languages, the speakers of the 
second generation therefore not only reveal Implicit 
perceptions and unspoken assessments about them 
— thus fully confirming the diglossic position sket- 
ched above — they also clearly point to the op- 
posite (ates of English and the dialect 

Language attrition 

As English and (to a lesser wxlunO the dialect 
take over, how does Italian erode in the commun- 
ity? The first language input that the children of the 
second generation receive is their parents' Informal 
home language, while their first output is Immature 
childish language. These obvious remarks are 
made here because, althoiqh adult Informal Ian* 
guage and childish Immature language are certainly 
different, typologically they present striking 
analogies. The differences are that the former is 
relaxed in a well-known world where communica- 
tion Involves face -to -face interactions with a small 
group of Intimates who share much of the prag- 
matic presuppositions about their universe and Its 
social structure; while the latter is tense In a strange 
world where babies have urgent needs to commun- 
icate and few means to express them. Yet the 
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similarities are that, postulating a continuum of 
communicative modes which hub at one pole the 
pragmatic mode and at the other the syntactic 
mode, both the adult informal language and the 
childish immature language can be placed towards 
the pragmatic pole. The reason Is that both, be- 
cause of their extremely relaxed (informal Ian- 
guage) and extremely tense (childish language) 
production, do not require careful planning and 
light control. 

Like all other children, as they grow up. children 
of Italo- Australian families do not lose their childish 
pragmatic language completely, but learn to use it 
only when the situation requires it. They learn to 
control it and to alternate it with a more developed 
syntactic-type adult language which is the result of 
more careful planning and tighter control, and is 
thus capable of expressing a wider range of topics, 
of performing more complex tasks, in less im- 
mediate, less obvious, more abstract contexts. But 
the natural progression from the pragmatic mode to 
the syntactic mode, which monolingual children 
develop within their mother tongue as their com- 
municative needs grow and become more com- 

Young ttaJo-AustrgJIan girts 



plex. does not develop in I tab-Australian children 
within their dialect or Italian, but across languages, 
in English. For them everything that is new, every- 
thing that they experience outside the home is 
English, not only the formal reality of the school, 
but also the reality of their peer group in the 
neighbourhood. Even their older sibbngs who have 
already gone to school bring English into the home. 



The natural progression from the pragmatic 

mode to the syntactic mode does not 
develop in Itaio-Austranan children within 
their dialect or Italian, out across languages, 
in English. 



In brief, long before adolescence, well before 
language Is fully developed and acquisition of the 
mother tongue stops (or slows down), English 
surrounds the children with all its syntactic models: 
adult as well as childish, formal as well as informal, 
written as well as spoken, etc. On Ihe other hand. 
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the ethnic languages, simple family tools, get little 
help from the outside world Neglected and un- 
developed they fossilise. A few chats in the neigh- 
bourhood, some relative visiting from Italy, a few 
films shown by the Special Broadcasting Service 
are not enough. 

Thus, wilh regard to their home languages, halo 
Australian children remain too close to l he prag- 
matic pole in the pragmatic- Jo -syntactic continuum. 
A vicious circle sets in; an inadequate tool Is 
abandoned: through lack of use it rusts still further. 
Even in those families where parents insist on the 
use of either the dialect or Italian, as we have seen 
above. English interferes substantially. Hence, to 
the two contrastive pairs just mentioned {childish - 
adult, and informal-formal language), a third 
pidgin -creole pair should be added 

Language attitudes 

How do people feel obout the languages actually 
spoken in their community? There are two oppos- 
ing ways of looking at this mixed and eroded 
language of the second generation. One is purist 
and stresses its shortcomings, not only compared 



'A few chats tn the neighbourhood, some 
relative visiting from Italy, a few films shown 
by the Special Broadcasting Service 
are not enough." 



with the language of the first generation, but also 
compared with standard Italian in llaly. The other is 
more generous and stresses its undeniable, if 
limited, communicative achievements, tn a mul- 
ticultural nation, such as Australia believes itself to 
be, any language resource should be treasured, 
and the younger generations should be praised for 
using their community language^) as much as 
possible. This in turn will ensure that bilingualism is 
not only maintained but also developed. 

A congenial environment that rewards any eth- 
nic language practice, however, has not been 
created In the Italo- Australian community. As far as 
Its own members are concerned, little clemency is 
shown towards digressions from the puns I norm. A 
matched-guise experiment which measured the 
community's attitudes towards its own varieties has 
produced unequivocal results (Bettonl and Gib- 
bons J 988). Tapes of ftve different language- 
^varieties were played to a cross -section of the 
Community in Sydney: Italian, dialect, English, a 
light mtxlura (with same English transfers on a 
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regional Italian base) and a heavy mixture (wilh a 
lot of English transfers on a dialect base). Among a 
wide range of possible mixtures, these rather ex- 
treme light and heavy mixtures were chosen as 
representative respectively of first-generation 
parents when they give their best, most formal, 
polished performance, and of second-generation 
children when they speak in the relaxed home and 
neighbourhood environment. Subjects also were 

In a multicultural nation, such as Australia 
believes itself to be. any language resource 

should be treasured, and the younger 
generations should be praised for using their 
community language, s as much as possible/ 



asked to evaluate the voices they heard (but it was 
always the same person speaking) on twelve 
parameters that included both solidarity-oriented 
traits (such as likeable-unpleasant and mate- 
stranger) and power-oriented traits (such as rich- 
poor and educated-uneducated). 

Within the Italo-Australian community, both 
Italian and English rate favourably on all traits. The 
light mixture elicits unmarked, neutral responses for 
most traits. The dialect too. scores close to the 
mean for solidarity traits, though less well for 
power-oriented traits. On the other hand, when 
dialect is mixed with English to form the heavy 
mixture, it is strongly stigmatised on all traits. Its 
speakers are considered unpleasant, uneducated, 
poor, unreliable, ugly, etc. 



'A new continuum emerges which has at the 
lowest pole the dialect mixed with English, 
and at the higher pole both English and 
Italian, as long as Ihe latter is Iree from 
English intrusions, 



Long -entren chad pre •migration projudtcoa con* 
demning the dialed and favouring Italian combine 
in Australia with new post- migration altitudes con- 
demning English interference and praising 'pure' 
codes. A new continuum amerges which hat at the 
lowest pole the dialect mixed with English, and at 
the highest pole both English and Italian, as long as 
the latter is free from English intrusion* Leaving 
English aside as the unquestioned high language in 
the big dlglossic situation, and concentrating now 
on Ihe 111 lie elhnlc dlglossla l we notg Ihoi by 
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assigning their best ratings to Italian. [tab-Aus- 
tralian people have clearly indicated their desire to 
break out o< the narrow confines of both their 
original dialect and their new Australian mixture. At 
the same time, however, by assigning their worst 
ratings to the heavy mixture, which is me most 
widespread variety among the second generation, 
they have also revealed their despair at ever fulfill- 
ing this desire under the present circumstances. 

Conclusion 

The gap between the coveted standard Italian on 
the one hand, and the despised eroding mixture 
actually used within the italo-Australian community 
on the other, is too great to be bridged without 
help. The figures on language shift show this 
clearly. If Australia were seriously interested in 
maintaining and developing its language resources, 
it would intervene and break the vicious circle of 
spiralling language attrition, by helping the ethnic 
language of the young second-generation along 
both the pragmatic-to-syntactic and the dialect -to- 
Italian paths. 



If Australia was seriously interested in 
maintaining and developing its language 
resources, it would intervene and breaK the 
vicious circle of spiralling language attntion. 



Instead, schools have not only failed to in- 
tervene, but have often actively discouraged lan- 
guage maintenance and development. True. Italian 
is now the principal language other than English 
studied in Australia, with 230.000-260,000 
students taking it. 70% of whom are at pnmary 
level. 28% at secondary level and 2% at tertiary 
level (Di Biase. in press). But in terms o( language 
maintenance and development these high figures 
remain ineffectual. In fact, the great majority (80- 
90%) of all primary school pupils studying Italian 
are found in the so-called insertion classes* which 
include too few children of Italian descent (2-3%). 
and, in any case, in forty minutes tuition a week do 
not reach viable results (Lo Bianco 1987b). Furth- 
ermore, failing to differentiate between monolin- 
gual Anglo-Celtic children (or children ol other 
ethnic groups with no experience of Italian) and 
bilingual ltalo- Australian children. Australian 
schools either ignore the language skills of the 
second generation and place all children in begin- 
ners* classes, or overestimate their skills and place 
them in advanced classes. In the first cow. schools 
condemn the children lo boradom, ll nol lo sheer 



frustration and dismay, when the children realise 
that their childish and informal native tongue is 
much more genuine than the fictitious, stilted, 
formal language of their (all too often) anglophone 
teacher. In the second case, schools punish the 
children for not using properly the more adult 
formal language concocted by teachers and text- 
books. 



Accepting the local language as a 
productive starting point upon which to build 
does not mean that it should be proposed as 
me goal to reach.' 



It is ironic that after declaring Italian a commun- 
ity language, most Australian schools have decided 
to either ignore or despise the very language 
spoken by the community. True again that the 
I talo* Australia community itself has negative at- 
titudes towards the mixed language that children 
bring to the class. But, of course, accepting the local 
language as a productive starting point upon which 
to build does not mean that it should be proposed 
as the goal to reach. The community clearly and 
emphatically wants Italian for its children: if we are 
already half way there why not recognise it? 
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Literature and Language Learning 

by Tim Mefilflnn 



Defending the value o( a liberal education may 
appear an unlikely undertaking given the current of 
opinion ayamsi the humanities. Recent formula- 
tions of policy lor higher education by the Federal 
Government constitute a challenge to ihe vtevv that 
(he humanities have intrinsic value beyond the 
need to provide service courses and tram young 
people |or a job — preferably in business or 
industry. Allan Bloom's diagnosis of tlie plight of 
the humanities in America In The Closing of the 
American Mind makes it clear that this crisis of 
confidence In the humanities is being felt beyond 



Amidst all calls to restructure higher 
education in Australia and make it more 
sensitive and adaptable to national 
economic priorities, the need to understand 
clearly the broader function of the humanities 
is more urgent than ever.' 



our shores as well. And yet, amidst all calls to 
restructure higher education in Australia and make 
it more sensitive and adaptable to national econ- 
omic priorities, the need to understand clearly the 
broader function of the humanities — that they 
offer instruction on what is desirable to know about 
humanity — is more urgent than ever. In this article 
1 will make a case for a literary focus in language 
learning and teaching conducted at the tertiary 
level. 

What should represent the aims of an education 
in humanities? 1 know of no better definition of its 
objectives than that Socratic question reformulated 
by Bloom: how one should live. It is a question 
made unfashionable by the demise of the notion of 
truth and the concomitant rise of modem theories 
of Interpretation, such as deconsiructionism. which 
have rejected traditional claims to address the 
theoretical whole and extolled the interpretative 



Fashion — and the need to appear relevant 
— have led much of the humarut/es off in 
pseudo-scientific directions," 



process at their expense, li Is worth adding here 
lhat the spirit of Bloom's book has been poorly 
understood and senously misrepresented both 
wUhln Australia and in Bloom's native America. As 
far as I can ludge. Bloom, by refocussing debate on 
tho intended goals of a liberal education, does not 
mean to distort (hose floafs nor to deny their 

5 4- 



manifold nature but, on the contrary, (u sflfeyuDrd 
that universal centre that makes such yoals in 
their diversity — possible 

The issue of what is fashionable ouuut kn 
owledge cannot be underestimated Uluum des 
cnbes clearly how parts of the humanities have 
attempted to aJly ihemselves with (he social scien- 
ces kn order to appear uselul. This has lo some 
extent required Ihem to search tor Ihe predictable 
about mankind and seek prescriptive solutions far 
human behaviour even though the study ol 
humanity shows it is notoriously resistant to such 
views. Fashion — and the need to appear relevant 
— have led off much of the human Hies In pseudo- 
scientific directions and made attempts to address 
the function of a liberal education appeal decidedly 
old hat. The way has been thrown open, for 
example, to economics and economists who. avail- 
ing themselves ol the same fashionable cnterta. 
consider the free market as the basic social phen- 
omer in. the rational expression of human relations 
lo be understood scientifically. The irony — a poiru 
well made by Bloom — is lhat the scientific 
investigation of the human being takes no account 
of what is irreducible or ineffable about that being 
and certainly sets no store by his pursuit of 
happiness, in sum: 'Civilization, practically identical 
to the free market and its results, threatens happi- 
ness and dissolves community' (p. 362). 



'Developments in technical innovation tn the 
labour force will increasingly require the sort 
of broad thinking skills that the humanities 
have been accustomed to providing." 



Humanities are now under huge financial pres- 
sures. Foreign language departments, with the 
exception of Japanese and a very few Asian 
languages, are especially endangered even though 
current large trade imbalances with European 
countries like West Germany argue persuasively 
not merely for their preservation but for their 
growth and extension. Today s competitive global 
economy requires the sopnlsticated language skills 
that existing tertiary language depart men is already 
provide. The pity of it Is thai the Bkills they offer are 
almost completely Ignored, The same may be said 
of the humanities in general, since It Is likely thai 
developments in technological Innovation tn the 
labour force will Increasingly require the sort of 
broad thinking skills that the humanities have 
always been accustomed to providing. Il is instruc- 
tive in this regard to consider ihe close connection 
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between ethnic national languages and Ihe tech- 
nical languages of professional sub-cultures. The 
languages generated by technological innovation, 
particularly in the information and commun nation 
industries, require an increasingly high level ot 
technical literacy and a return to language as the 
basic goal of schooling. Kessler and Quinn show 
that the wider the range, or repertoire, of language 
controlled by individuals, the greater their capacity 
of range over more fields of discourse with com* 
plexjty and sophistication. Indeed bilingual children 
are shown to have significant advantages over their 
monolingual peers when it comes to both divergent 
and convergent thinking in scientific reasoning. 



'Bilingual children are shown to have 
significant 5 advantages over their 
monolingual peers when u comes to both 
divergent and convergent thinking in 
scientific reasoning/ 



While this suggests a strong case for the cultiva- 
tion of foreign languages within our tertiary institu- 
tions, opposite trends are now everywhere in 
evidence. Literature, by which 1 mean the ac- 
cumulated body of a culture's literature, has also 
become somewhat of an unfashionable field of 
study within language departments and these days 
is usually expunged from course descriptions in 
departmental handbooks. 

Most language departments are now expressly 
urged to isolate the study of foreign literatures from 
language study so that students may be served 
dispassionate dollops of unadulterated language, 
even though every language teacher knows l hat 
there can be no language learning without the 
culture that literature of any length talks about. The 



Our society is beginning to resemble 
a well run machine, mechanically sound 
but souless. 



fear is that (he study of literature might be pursued 
for its own sake, that literature might have un- 
pleasant ihmgs to say about the untrammelled 
acquisition of w*ahh for Its own sake, that basic 
human aspirations might not be exhausted in the 
Interplay o/ market forces within the free economy. 

The current lack of Interest in literature in many 
areas of the humanities Is hard to understand, 



There is no doubt that a society needs to be 
productive and to be managed efficiently. These 
are the tangible aspects, measured in profit and 
loss, import and export and the provision of 
matenal benefits to citizens But there are intangible 



Literature both instructs and enriches, and it 
does so by considering and judging the past.' 



ihings as well without which even the most wealthy 
national economy is impoverished Our society is 
beginning to resemble a well run machine, me- 
chanically sound but soulless. We refine relentlessly 
our metal shell that cames us in ever greater 
comfort and wilh ever greater speed through a 
natural environment we scarcely notice, much less 
appreciate. We. the fully insured, fully paid up 
passengers, have no sense of destination and are 
increasingly indifferent to the reasons for our 
journey. 

I believe strongly (hat we need to recover this 
interest in ourselves. In the value of our lives 
Literature helps us do this. Literature complicates 
our view of ourselves by portraying individuals and 
groups in situations that, though rarely smctly real, 
are nevertheless genuine. Literature debates both 
pnvate and public issues, it deals with the way we 
make judgements and why our behaviour in society 
is subject to proper constraints. Literature 



Society needs to know about the past, how 
past thinKers reflected on their age and what 
they deemed laudable and damnable 



celebrates wisdom, upholds freedom and leaches 
tolerance, literature desenbes the yearning of the 
human spint and expressly defends its worth. In 
short, literature bolh instructs and ennches. and it 
does so by considering and judging the past. 

My argument is that society needs to know about 
the pasl. how past thinkers reflected on then age 
and what theu deemed laudable and damnable 
about their ay*. What these thinkers pass on in all 
national literatures is concerned knowledge which 
should unashamedly inform the curricula of depart- 
ments of the humanities and be olfered confidently 
as the basis for a liberal education Good literature 
has traditionally been, and should continue to be. 
measured against its ambition to address the 
question ol how one should live There are cultural. 
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historical and even sexual factors which condition 
precisely how this question is put and a variety of 
methods — both scientific and unscientific, both up 
to date and traditional — is required to analyse how 
these factors operate in their specific context. 
Where new ways to understand literature are 
attempted, they should attract funding, even if they 
end up making Jiltle contribution to the scientific 



Where new ways to understand literature 
are attempted, they snouio attract funding, 
even if they end up making little contribution 
to the scientific understanding of humane 
to its material well-being but confirm the non- 
rationai pursuit of happiness. 



understanding of humanity or to its materia! well- 
being but confirm the non -rational pursuit of 
happiness. In all cases what is important is that the 
message of good books should be understood 
undistorted by our perspective in the present and 
offered to mmds both mature and maturing in the 
spirit in which they were written. 

Good books and good literature are terms 1 use 
carelully. In ihe wake of the publication of Bloom s 
book. The Closing of the Amen can Mind, there has 
been considerable debate about what constitutes a 
canonical text, and the point has been made 
correctly that white, mole and Western literature 
should not necessarily hold sway when there is a 
wealth of valuable literature that is neither white, 
male nor Western In origin. These criticisms, 
however, do not distract debate: they in fact 
sharpen its locus Discussion over what constitutes 
the proper curriculum is desirable and indeed 
should be sptntad when so much is at stake. 



The poini has been made correctly that 
white, maie. and Western literature should 
not necessarily hold sway when there is a 
wealth ot literature that is neither white, male 
or Western m origin. 



The study of good books written In the past will 
always involve criticism ol the past and may also 
imply cntictsm ol the present as well This Is lis 
function — lo appraise what is worth preserving 
and to discard what is not Those who appraise 



I heir time and are remembered commend them- 
selves to the present because they speak out a 
message recognized in the present by its sincerity, 
its appeal to a universal sensibility we have until 
recently been accustomed to calling truth. Higher 
education is lhe only forum society has whose main 
task is to debate how these messages are best 
understood and to provide the intelligent and the 
interested with a way of gaining meaningful access 
to them. The point is that reflection on important 
information about past societies and the individuals 
who inhabited them: is not only desirable for our 
present sense of humanity, it is one of the vital 
elements lhat make our community cohere. 

People, diverse in age. culture and social organ- 
ization, find their way to one another through an 
understanding of what makes them share basic 
human concerns. These are the things that the 
literature of all nations tells us about, these are the 
reasons the literature of other countries is taught 
and studied. Clearly, then, the study of all national 
literatures has an immutable place within the 
tertiary education curriculum — not only our own 
literature, of course, but not least our own either. 



Most importantly of all. we read and study 
the literature of other nations because we 
need to understand the place we occupy tn 
that community of nations. 



Most importantly of all. we read and study the 
literature of other nations because we need to 
understand lhe place we occupy in that community 
of nations. Such understanding will have tangible 
economic rew?rds. the prosperity we will then 
enjoy will be spiritual as well as matenal. 
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The Interview Test 

of English as a Second Language - 

Mapping Progress at Lower ASLPR Levels 

by Patrick Griffin, Lyn Martin and Bony Tomlinson 



The development o( the Interview Test of Engl- 
ish as a Second Language (ITESL) was undertaken 
by the Curriculum Branch of (he Victorian Educa- 
tion Depanment in 1985, 1986 and revised in 
1987-38. The initial work was in response to a 
request from the Adult Migrant Education Service 
(AMES) lor an assessment instrument which would 
assist in the evaluation of outcomes of ESL courses. 
It was requested that the instrument show finer 
gradations in the measurement of student 
achievement than were currently available using 
the Australian Second Language Proficiency Rating 
Scale I ASLPR). (Ingram. 1984). The ASLPR desig- 



II took some time for tne project team to 
understand what was meant by a teacher 
who announced that a student was a 
gooa one! 



nates 7 levels in language ability ranging from no 
pro/iciency to native like. Informal divisions of the 
ASLPR levels were already in use in the classifica- 
tion of students in the levels up to Level 2 (those of 
interest to the AMES) on the scale. Teachers 
vanously described their students as good IV. 
"weak 2Y and so on. It took some time for the 
project team to understand what was meant by a 
teacher who announced that a student was a good 
one! 

Assessment ol ESL is a very emotional area. The 
search for a graded series of tasks lor an interview 
revealed adherents to vanous approaches to lan- 
guage teaching and assessment, with commitments 
to one syllabus or approach, or one theory or one 
theme. They could be imagined as a senes of 
groups standing in different places, adopting dif- 
ferent philosophies, different approaches and dif- 
ferent theories. It was as if each group had drawn a 
circle around itself, raised an umbrella of rhetonc. 
stood under that umbrella and declared everything 
inside that umbrella as right, and everyone outside, 
as wrong. As the team moved from one group to 
the next. It seemed to them that there had been a 
failure of communication between groups whose 
very reason for existence was the development of 
communication skills in others. 

In addition to the disarray that exists in the field, 
the team faced the situation of multiple approaches 
to teaching and multiple syllabi in the classrooms of 
the Adult Migrant Education Service (AMES). 



Within one program there could be a completely 
functional approach, a completely grammatical ap- 
proach, a socio -cultural approach and a psycho- 
linguistic approach to language development. The 
task was to identify a screening test which could be 
used for placing students in courses. The agenda 
was to examine all the objectives of the AMES 
courses and develop a screening test based on 
those objectives. It seemed impossible. Add to that 
the polemics of belief and the problem looked even 
harder. There was also the dimensionality debate. It 
was decided to step back and start from first 
principles. 

The literature revealed that the Johnston and 
Pienemann (1984) model had a great deal of 
currency with teachers at the time. It also showed 
that other approaches have a similar degree of 
acceptability. There was the Foreign Service In- 
stitute (FS1) material and the Amencan Council for 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) clas- 
sifications (Uskin-Gasparro. 1984). Whatever was 
produced had to be related in some way to the 

Figure 1 Higgs and Clifford Hypothetical 
Relative Contribution Model 
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ASLPR because of its utility . its ubiquity across the 
courses, and the extent of the teachers' knowledge 
of Us rating system. 

An additional theory that offered a great deal 
was the contributory model of Higgs and Clifford 
U982). Working with language instructors, they 
had identified five specific areas that were most 
pertinent to language development. Their model 
examined the relative contnbution of vocabulary, 
grammar, pronunciation, fluency, and socio- 
cultural aspects. These are shown in Figure 1. 



Assessment of ESL 
is a very emotional area. 



The levels across the bottom of the graph are the 
ACTFL classifications or the FSJ gradations up to 
five. Along the vertical axis is the relative contribu- 
tion that each of these makes at each of the 
different levels of language development The bot- 
tom part of the graph shows the part ol language 
development important to the AMES at the time of 
the project. The heavy dotted line represents 
vocabulary whose relative importance peaks 
rapidly, indicating that at first a vocabulary must be 
established. Then grammatical competence ap- 
pears, in the early proficiency development levels, 
to be of Increasing relative Importance, followed by 
pronunciation. These are not absolute measures of 
importance. If the heights of all the lines at any 
given point along the proficiency level axis are 
added they sum to 100. So they are relative 
estimates of importance. The figure indicates that 
vocabulary is most Important early, then pronun- 
ciation then grammar and so on. As the students 
reach level three, the order of relative contribution 
is grammar, vocabulary, fluency, pronunciation 
and socio-cultural element. By the time the 
students reach native-like proficiency, all compon- 
ents have the same relative contnbution. Since the 
project concentrated on levels equivalent to levels 
0. I and 2 the model Informed us that our most 
important aspects would be vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion and grammar. 

Method 

Classroom observations, listening to the way in 
which teachers were Intuitively assessing students 
provided an initial guide. When teachers teach they 
are continually asking questions, checking, getting 
feedback and there Is a large amount of informal. 
Inluttlve assessment occurring. In observing the 
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teachers, the team attempted to mimic that informal 
and intuitive style ol questioning in an interview in 
order to lake the learning, the teaching and the 
assessment and blend it all together. However, a 
large number ol teachers used an approach to 
questioning in the classroom which was a verbal 
equivalent of sentence completion. They would, for 
example, point to something and say, This is a 
. . .7. It would be very difficult to model an entire 
interview on that. A detailed report of these 
procedures is given in the report (Griffin et al. 
1986). 

The Johnston and Pienemann stages of de- 
velopment were also taken into account Other 
influences were the hierarchical theories :>f learn- 
ing, in particular the Gagne' (1977) motel. If we 
take the stages of learning that Gagne identified. 
chaining \h lust the production of sounds without 
differentiation. Discnmi nation is the pronunciation 
of words, the separation of words and word order 
and being able to tell one word from another, being 
able to hear the beginning and end of words and 
being able to separate them from one another. 
Being able lo conceptualize, in concrete terms and 
in abstract terms, form the next stages of develop- 
ment. Rule-using involves the combination of many 
concepts and the application of these to structural 
and social rules of language Pro btem -sowing in- 
volves the application of rules to address specific 
functions and problem-situations based in lan- 
guage. Finally, cognitive strategies involve the 
creative use of language manifested in humour, in 
poetry, in irony and In creative expression. It is a 
cumulative hierarchy, as one strategy might involve 
many problem solutions, one problem might in- 
volve the application of many rules, one rule many 
concepts and so on. 



'It seemed (hat there had been a lack of 
communication between groups whose very 
reason for existence was the development of 
communication skills in others.' 



Johnston's 11935} explanation of the six stages 
of development in the Johnston and Pienemann 
model also illustrates a great similarity to the first 
four or five of the Gagne* progression. However, 
their tmpllcational model was conceived and 
analyzed as deterministic. Johnston used Gurt- 
mans (1945) deterministic analysis of his data. 
Nevertheless, the input of the three approaches 
blended in quite well The analysis of course 
materials. Interviews with teachers, analyses of clas- 

tu 
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Table 1 Cross Reference of Johnston & Pienemann Model and (he ITESL 
LEARNING THEORY WITH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 





Stage 


Task 


Element 


P * J Code 




J Level 




chaining 


Name common objects 


nouns 


words formulae 




1.2 


2. 


discrimination 


Name common actions 


verbs 


ing 




2 


3. 


concepts 


Describe attributes 


adjectives 


more -ed 




3 


4. 


concepts 


Give obtain information 


copula 








5, 


concepts 


Slate possessions 


pronouns 


possess 




4 


6. 


concepts 


identify other actions 


pronouns 








7. 


concepts 


express time 


adverbs 


adverbs 




3 


a. 


rule 


make requests 


polite forms 








9, 


rule 


describe routines 


's marker 


3-SG-s 




5 


10. 


rule 


state plans 


future com. 


Aux -ing 




4 


11. 


rule 


ask questions 


wh-? form 








12, 


rule 


describe actions 


pres. cont 








13. 


rule 


give directions 


prepositions 


prep, strand 




4 


14. 


rule 


possessions - others 


poss adjectv. 


case 3rd 




4/5 


15. 


rule 


express preferences 


comparatives 


-er -est 




5 


16, 


rule 


make offers 


modals polite 


quest, lag. 2-subcomp 


6 


17. 


rule 


probable actions 


simple future 








18. 


rule 


describe complete action 


simple past 








19. 


problem solve 


provide information 


gerunds 


gerund 




8 


20. 


problem solve provide alternatives 


conditionals 


dat mvmt 




6 



sroom observations and workshops with teachers 
identified 20 language tasks which could be or- 
dered according to the three approaches and then 
validated using teacher judgment to Tank them in 
the order in which they would be taught. The 
relationship among these approaches is presented 
in Table 1. In the revision of the ITESL. one item 
was removed and a further two were added, mak- 
ing 2 1 Items in the revised form. 



Listening to the way in which teachers 
were intuitively assessing students provided 
an initial guide.' 



At the base of the tasks were chaining recogni- 
tion and formulaic tasks. In the Johnston scheme 
this is desenbed as the 'use oj single words or 
/omu/aic approach to language or levels one or 
two. The discrimination of sounds and object 
separation, or one verb from another translates to 
'using -/rig sounds' In the Johnston table at level 2. 
So It was possible to progress through the tasks 
from naming common objects and actions, desenb- 
Ing attributes, giving information, staring posses* 
sionsr identifying other actions and so on, to line 



each one up with an element of structure and then 
compare each one with the learning theory ap- 
proach, the language development model of John- 
ston and Pienemann and the Higgs and Clifford 
contributory model. There was a quite good match 
between the levels of development in the gen- 
eralized learning theory and the development 
progression. Where there is a dotted line in the 
table there was no obvious direct match. 

There are a number of options available to the 
project. The context could have been fixed and 
made obligatory together with the eliciting language 
so that the only thing that would vary was the 
student's response. However, there was the 
problem that language is rarely completely right or 
completely wrong. Hence It was decided to use the 
Rasch Partial Credit Model (Masters. 1980). This is 
probabilistic and enabled a monitoring of attribute 
development. The mode) postulates that tt is likely 
that a student can perform a language task at or 
near the level of ability but not If the task is well 
above that level. It is very likely that the student will 
adequately Deform the task If it is well below the 
level of ability. The assumption Is that the person's 
ability and the difficulty of the task can be simultan- 
eously plotted on the same dimension. This Is a 
dimension that it was possible to identify as com- 
mon among the literature and practice of teachers.** 
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An analytic approach Jo identifying scoring 
cm ten a for the interview items was used. At first the 
scoring cnteria lor each item were structural, but 
I his changed because of the way the scoring 
processes were validated About 270 interviews 
were lape-recorded and a group of experienced 
teachers were asked to listen to these and to 
identify tvhai it was that discriminated between 
different qualities of responses that the students 
gave. Their analyses of what distinguished the 
students from each other were taken (o be the 
criteria lor the items. They were scored on a three 
point scale 0. 1 and 2. A zero meant that the answer 
was the weakest of three types of responses, it did 
not mean that it was wrong. This has led to some 
problems, in fact and the revised form of the test is 
now being scored using a scale of 1, 2 and 3. 
Teachers felt uncomfortable when required to give 
a score of 0 to an answer that is partly right! 



'An analytical approach to identifying scoring 
criteria for the interview items was used. 



The formulae provided a framework for con- 
structing an item bank of test questions that had the 
same focus, but which might be applied in various 
contexts to incorporate different course content 
They should not be seen as an attempt to define a 
set of syntactic or grammatical rules for the de- 
velopment of language. The formulae are couched 
in a form to ensure that only a restricted and 
specific range of language is used by the interviewer 
when developing items to test each objective. The 
symbols in the formulae are defined as follows: 
< > Elements in angular brackets are replaced by 

a word or phrase. Often, restrictions on the 

possible inclusion are specified 

1 1 Elements Listed in between straight lines are 
alternatives, one of which must be used. 

[ ] Elements in square brackets are optional, i.e. 

they may be omitted. 
Using the formulae as set out enables each objec- 
tive to be tested by an item that is developed to suit 
the content required bv the teacher. For example, 



Hum Name 


Measure 


Error 


21 


Tense manip 


3.57 


.23 


20 


PastPefcl 


3,01 


.19 


19 


First Condition 


2.00 


.13 


18 


Gerunds 


1.65 


.12 


17 


Simple Past 


1.53 


.12 


16 


Simpte-Futrs 


1.27 


.17 


11 


Wh-Questns 


1.03 


,11 


15 


Offers & Invites 


.97 


.11 


9 


Simpie-Prst 


.87 


.13 


14 


Comparatives 


.75 


.14 


13 


Directions 


.67 


.11 


10 


Futures 


.50 


.17 


8 


Requests 


,40 


.13 


12 


Pres-Cnms 


.24 


.11 


5 


Possessives 


.19 


.15 


7 


AdvnVTime 


.02 


,13 


6 


Personal-Pms 


-10 


.15 


4 


Verb-to-be 


-.24 


.15 


2 


Verbs 


-.72 


.16 


3 


Adjectives 


-1.84 


.19 


1 


Nouns 


-1.99 


.20 



Table 2 Interview Item Focus, Relative Difficulty 
and Standard Error 

the formulae for testing Objective 11 of the 1TESL. 
Offers and Requests is set out in Figure 2. 

Objective 11 could be tested using any of the 
following questions: 

Lyn wants her friend to come to her home. 
What does she ask her? 
You want your friend to have a drink. 
What do you ask him? 

She wants to buy her friend a coffee. 
What does she say? 

Each of these examples tests the same objective, 
but they may or may not be suitable for testing 
achievement after a particular course. Provided the 
formulae and restrictions are followed it is possible 
to create interview test questions that are suitable 
for a wide range of possible contexts. Further, by 
strictly adhering to the formulaic approach, It is 
possible lo avoid giving the appropriate response 



figure 2 Sample Formulae for Testing Objective 11, Offers and Request, of ITESL 



<Pronoun> 
1 <noun> 


want/s[<verb>] 


<n0un sub|ect> 
<pronoun> 


(<vert»]<modifler><noun> 


What | does || 


<noun sub|ect> 
<pronoun> 1 


say 
ask 


(<pronoun>)7 
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Figure 3 Stimulus Materia) for Objective 11. 
Offers and Requests of ITESL 

embedded in the stimulus and thereby eliciting an 
'echo' response. Each objective has been designed 
to avoid both the echo and the verbal equivalent of 
the cloze test item. 

The inteviewer constructing the item needs to 
select the context most appropriate to the instruc- 
tion or placement, the structure (fixed in these 
objectives) and the function deemed appropriate. 
The content of each component of the formulae 
can be altered to suit a particular purpose. The 
examples given in the test manual, and tested in the 
accompanying test instrument, do not necessarily 
belong to a context or function specific to any 
group of students. Accordingly, it is appropriate for 
the teachers to design their own tests from these 
formulae when the aim is to monitor the 
achievement levels of their classes. 

The example used to test this objective is shown 
in Figure 3. The interviewer used this stimulus with 
the prompt: 'She wants to buy her f nend a coffee. 
Wha, does she say?" 

There are numerous contexts in which the 
student maybe tested with this objective. 

Social. 

He wants to ask a girl to a party 
What does he say? 
He wants to offer his mend a lift. 
What does he say? 

He wants to help his friend paint ihe house. 
What does he say? 
Work: 

He wants io offer the man a job. 
What does he say? 

AH ol the objectives can be adapted In this 
manner. The Context and the funCUon can be 



altered for each of them to sutt the purpose and 
content of a course. The task being asked of the 
student is to make an offer. But it is a restricted way 
of asking the student to do it. Note also that there 
are no specific determiners in the formula. That is, 
the response is not included in the question in order 
to avoid the student 'echoing' the interviewer's 
question. 

Twenty-one of these formulae have now been 
developed, moving sequentially from chaining up 
as far as problem-solving. It was also possible to 
ensure that the difficulty of the items increased as 
the student moved from item 1 to item 21. Table 2 
shows how the difficulty of the items varies and 
presents the margin of error associated with each 
item. The Rasch partial credit model gives the 
estimate of error for each item rather than the 
normal estimate of reliability. 

The table shows that the item difficulty levels are 
very dose and that progression from one item to 

Figure 4 Distribution of Interview Items and 
Students on ihe Same Continuum 

Logits Persons Items 
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the next in the test may be problematic. In fact, it is 
possible for students to develop their own idiosyn* 
crane path through the items. The distribution of 
items as illustrated in Figure 4 shows that some 
items can be located at or about the same place on 
the underlying dimension. 



Teacr.ers ren uncorruortaoie 
wnen requirea to give a score at 0 lo an 
answer that is paniy ngnt. 



The test provides both magnitude and direction 
of language task development along a measurable 
dimension of language and the progression of 
language tasks provides independent evidence of 
the student s placement along the dimension. This 
enables the teacher to obtain an esrjr.ate of the 
student's ability. Thus the test can be used to 
monitor the student's development in the early 
stages of language acquisition. Figure 5 below 



shows how the group of students interviewed with 
the test relate to the items in the revised ITESL 

The test's use as a diagnostic tool was also 
explored by mapping the responses, using the 
partial credit modeL There are regions of most 
likely response. If a score of 12. for example, was 
obtained on the first test and a line was drawn 
through the figure below at that score, we can see 
that the line runs above the shaded area for 
'nouns . 'verbs', •adjectives' and the *copula\ It 



Proviaea ihe rormuae ana restrictions are 
*oiloweo si is cossioie to create interview test 
■;uesii0ns tnai are suitable lor a wide range 
otoossiDie contexts. 



runs through the shaded area for possessive pron- 
ouns and above that of personal pronouns. The 
shaded region is the region of highest probability 



Figure 5 Diagnostic Chart for Sub-test 1 of ITESL 
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for a score of 1. Above the region ihe probability is 
highest tor a score of 2. Below it the probability is 
highest for a score of 0 given that totai score of 12. 
li the student s response was such that the score 
was much tower than expected, given the overall 
total, some exploration of reasons would be worth- 
while in order to check if there is need for remedia- 
tion. If the score is Jow, but as expected, the teacher 
has information for instructional purposes. If the 
score is lower than expected, the teacher may have 
identified an area in which remediation is required. 
Further investigation would be warranted. We be- 
lieve. therefore, that tests based on these approa- 
ches have the potential to provide both placement 
and diagnostic information. 
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Trends and Factors in Language Shift 
in Australia 

by Michael Cfyne ond Stephanie Jaehrling 



A recent article in Vox (Clyne 1988a) reported 
on some aspects of the language situation in 
Australia based on the 1986 Census data. A 
comparison of this data with 1976 Census statistics 
indicated increased use of some languages teg 
Chinese. Arabic, Spanish. Vietnamese! due to new 
immigration and increased reporting of the use of 
other languages (eg Macedonian. Maltese) 
presumably because of renewed language loyalty. 
The comparison also indicated a reduction in the 
reported use of some languages (notably Carman. 
French and Italian, but also Dutch and. taking into 
account the recent influx of migrants. Polish). Pad 
of this decrease can be attributed to the change in 
the wording of the language question from 'lan- 
guages regularly used' to 'home languages )' (n 
the groups concerned, there are now many adults 
who use only English in then own homes and the 
community language in their parents' homes. The 
previous paper also referred to the clustering of the 
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new' languages in New South Wales and the 
continued concentration of most of the more 
established community languages in Victoria. 

In this paper we shall employ cross-tabulations 
between first and second generation home lan- 
guage use and place of residence (state), sex. 
penod of residence and age to analyse and explain 
trends in the past decade in language maintenance 
and language shift 

The 1976 Census revealed a remarkably consis- 
tent rank ordering of eth no linguistic groups regard- 
ing language retention, with Greek-Australians 
i howing the greatest language maintenance rate: 
Dutch • Australians the highest language shift to 
English only, and people of Italian* Yugoslav. 
Polish. German and Maltese backgrounds taking 
intermediate positions in that order. This partem 
was almost completely consistent In every state and 
territory of Australia, with minor variations in the 

^ 
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Table 1. Language Shift in First Generation (percentages) 





















Total 


Birthplace 


NSW 


VIC 


OLD 


WA 


SA 


TAS 


NT 


ACT 


Australia 


AUSTRIA 


&9 


37.2 


43.1 


42,0 


38.2 


45.5 


45,7 


41.1 


39.5 


FRANCE 


27.1 


29.3 


25.3 


27.4 


28.2 


32.9 


23.2 


30.2 


27.5 


GERMANY 


41.1 


39.5 


42.3 


43.3 


37.8 


43.3 


48.5 


44.4 


40.8 


GREECE 


4.8 


3.6 


9.3 


7.8 


4.2 


4.9 


5.4 


6.1 


4.4 


HUNGARY 


24.1 


21.6 


30.9 


28.3 


23.3 


42.4 


40.5 


28.3 


24.4 


ITALY 


11.0 


8.9 


15.9 


11.1 


9.8 


23.2 


19.2 


15.6 


10.5 


LEBANON 


4.4 


5.4 


20.8 


19.5 


10.2 


14.7 


21.1 


14.7 


5.2 


MALTA 


25.6 


22.2 


44.1 


55.3 


35.0 


74.4 


68.2 


46.5 


26.0 


NETHERLANDS 


49.0 


46.9 


48.8 


45.0 


47.4 


46.7 


59.6 


51.2 


48.4 


POLAND 


16.7 


16.3 


20.4 


39.8 


12.8 


16.9 


30.4 


14.8 


16.0 


SOUTH AMERICA 


8.2 


&4 


26.7 


19.5 


22.5 


34.8 


18.4 


14.8 


10.1 


SPAIN 


11.4 


13.0 


13.4 


17.6 


20.1 


35.7 


12.6 


11.9 


13.1 


TURKEY 


4.1 


3.3 


18.5 


9.3 


9.5 


26.1 


29.2 


15.3 


4.2 


VIETNAM 


2.8 


2.5 


AO 


3.0 


4.3 


10.8 


5.2 


5.8 


3.0 


YUGOSLAVIA 


7.9 


8.6 


17.8 


11.7 


13.9 


25.1 


33.1 


10.4 


9.5 



Source Based on cross* tabulation Home Language — English Only — by Birthplace ABS Census ot Austraha 1 986 
Note South American here covers only the Spanisn-speaXing countries of South America "Yugoslav- born includes 
speakers ot a number of languages. Vietnam-born covers both Chinese and Vietnamese speakers 



first generation; and in the second generation from 
exogamous marriages and endogemous marriages 
(Clyne 1982:34.44). The variables that appeared 
to be of unequivocal significance in language shift 
were; cultural similarity to the dominant cultural 
group, a relatively minor role of language in the 
respective cultural value system id, Smofia 1979, 
1981). exogamy, gender (masculinity) and age. 

The 1986 Census data was cross-tabulated in 
such a way that facilitates comparisons between a 
larger number of first generation (but unfortunately 
not more second generation) groups. 

First generation language shift 

People bom in Vietnam (whether Chinese or 
Vietnamese speakers), Turkey, Greece and 
Lebanon have the lowest language shift (see Table 
1). The shift among the Yugoslav-bom (9.5) is the 
same as in 1976 and is now lower than that for the 
ltalian-bom. which has risen from 6.3 to 10.5. The 
decrease in language shift among the Pollsh-bom 
(from 20.2 to 16.0) may be attributed to the recent 
arrivals. 

All other groups for which there is comparative 
data show at least some increase in language shift 
since 1976. French and Hungarians, for whom we 
did not have cross-tabulations in 1976, form a 
group of 'moderate language shifters' together with 
the Maltese •bom to whose ethnoUnguistic revival 
Clyne (1988a) referred. The substantial increase In 
German language shift and the continuing rise in 



that of the Dutch accounts for the decrease in the 
reported use of German and Dutch respectively. 

The 1976 data seemed to suggest (Clyne 
1982:36-39) that there was a fairly uniform rank- 
ing of states as to relative language shift which 
applied to most of the groups. South Australia 
tended to show the lowest language shifts, followed 
by Victoria and then NSW. By 1986. the lowest 
shift rates for Greeks and Italians were no longer in 
South Australia but in Victoria; that for Dutch was 
no longer in South Australia but in Tasmania; and 
the French. Hungarians and Lebanese maintained 
their first language in the home more in New South 
Wales than either South Australia or Victoria. 

The highest language shifts tend to be in the 
same states and territories as in 1976, but the 
Northern Territory has displaced Queensland as the 
unit with the highest shift from German* whereas 
for Greeks the highest shift is now in Queensland, 
not in Tasmania. 



Second generation language shift 

As in 1976, language shift is greater in the 
second generation than In the first In all the groups. 
The difference Is least between the Greek-bom and 
their children. The rank ordering of language 
maintenance by ethnolinguistlc group In the second 
generation where both parents were bom in the 
same country is identical to that of the first 
generation, namely (from lowest to highest shift) 
Australians of Greek, Yugoslav. Italian. Maltese, 
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Table 2. Language Shift in Second Generation of Encfogamous Marriages (percentages) 



Birthplace of 
Parents 


NSW 


VIC 


OLD 


WA 


SA 


TAS 


NT 


ACT 


Total 
Australia 


GERMANY 


72.5 


70.0 


62.7 


72.2 


57.6 


75.3 


75,1 


69.6 


73.1 


GREECE 


9.1 


7.0 


20.1 


22.1 


6.3 


5.3 


8.3 


12.4 


8.7 


ITALY 


30.2 


24.4 


43.9 


36.4 


27.6 


43.0 


42.9 


36.2 


29.3 


MALTA 


62.0 


53.1 


72.6 


73.1 


70.3 


84.0 


88.9 


74.1 


58.8 


NETHERLANDS 


85.8 


86.5 


85.7 


82.3 


84.6 


84.1 


83.5 


85.9 


85.4 


YUGOSLAVIA 


15.0 


15.0 


30.5 


32.1 


25.1 


36,5 


42.5 


16.0 


18.0 



Source. Based on cross, labuiaiton 'Home Language - English Only - ov Btfhpiace oi Parenls A8S Census of Australia 1986 
Note. Cross -tabulations with language were avauawe om y for inese second genera ton groups 



and Dutch parentage. Apart from those whose 
parents were bom in Greece, all the groups have 
increased their language shift since 1976, some* 
thing that most probably reflects the change in the 
question. The decrease in Greek language shirt 
should be seen in &rrns of an ethnic revival 
(Rshman etal 1985. Clyne 1988) and an indication 
of emnolinguferjc vitality (Giles, Bourhis and Taylor 
1977). 

Apart from the Dutch, all ethnotinguisbc groups 
recorded their lowest language shift in the first and 
second generation in the same state. 

Table 3 shows that Greek alone has more than a 
50% chance of being maintained in, or as a result of 
being raised in. an 'elhnolinguistically mixed' 
household. Apart from a transposition of German 
and Maltese, the rank ordering of language shift is 
the same as for the first generation and for the 
second generation resulting from endogamous 
marriages. 

Language shift and regional population 
distribution 

The fairly uniform ranking in 1976 of state 
language shift rates across ethnolinguisbc groups 
does not occur in 1986. It is in the state where a 
group is relatively numerically strongest that its 
language shift is lowest. So the Lebanese and 
Spanish/South Americans have their lowest shift in 



NSW. the Greeks. Italians and Maltese >n Victona. 
and the Germans. Austria ns and Polish -bom in 
South Australia. Conversely, the highest shift away 
from Italian, Maltese and Spanish is in Tasmania 
where their speakers are least concentrated. The 
same applies to Greeks in Queensland. 



Language shift and gender 

The tendency in 1976 for females to maintain 
their community language more than males iCIyne 
1982:42) has become lar more marked (Table 41 
The particularly large increase In the male: female 
difference among Italians and Greeks may be 
related to the change in (he question, since the data 
seems to suggest that the fathers are providing the 
model of English /or the children. Hunganans. 
Dutch and Germans show the greatest gender 
differences in language shift and Greeks the leasi 
This may reflect patterns of out- marriage (Greeks 
show the Jowest out-marnage rate and Dutch and 
Germans the highest). Gender difference, however, 
has little impact on general language shift patterns, 
as shown by the Hungarian and French -bom. The 
two groups vary substantially in gender differences 
(because of their different migration patterns), but 
show approximately the same language shift rate. 

It should be noted that the more recently arrived 
groups (Lebanese. Turks. South Americans) record 
most of the lowest gender differences, while older 



Table 3. Language Shift in Second Generation of Encfogamous Marriages (percentages) 



Birthplace of 


















Total 


Parents 


NSW 


ViC 


OLD 


WA 


SA 


TAS 


NT 


ACT 


Australia 


GERMANY 


83.8 


84.6 


89.4 


86.9 


84.9 


66.6 


87.8 


83.7 


85.4 


GREECE 


35.7 


41.2 


56.0 


54.1 


39.8 


59.7 


4075 


49.7 


41.3 


ITALY 


66.1 


68.7 


80.2 


76.3 


70.8 


88.8 


81.0 


79.8 


>0.8 


MALTA 


84.1 


864 


93.7 


91.7 


89.2 


94.2 


"01.1 


93.4" 


86.6 


NETHERLANDS 


93 J 


91.5 


91.0 


91.8 


92.1 


93.5 


90.6 


90.3 


92.0 


YUGOSLAVIA 


57.8 


03.5 


78.4 


71.1 


69.1 


84.2 


"87,9 


Sy,3 


66.6 



Source Based on ctoss-iaDutation Home Language - English Only * Dy Birmptace gi Parents ASS Can bub o) Ausiumi i tftttf 
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established communities, especially from Northern 
and Central Europe have the highest (probably as a 
result of marriage patterns and assimilationist ten- 
dencies). The unusual statistics for Filipinos is 
probably due to the large number of Philippines- 
born women married to Anglo-Australians. 

Taking into account the vanation between the 
1976 and 1936 Census data on this point, it may 
be that gender differences in language maintenance 
become greater with increased time of residence in 
Australia. 

All the second generation groups have expenen- 
ced a greater language maintenance rate among 
females than among males. 

language shift and period of residence 

The widespread non-response to the penod of 
residence question in the 1976 Census made cross- 
tabulation pointless. In 1986. such cross-tabulation 
offered additional information. In addition to asses- 
sing the number of years in Australia after which a 
switch from a particular language to English as the 
sole home language is most likely to occur, it also 
indicated tiie importance of bplonging to a par- 
ticular sub-qroup which migrated at a particular 
time {'vintage' Kunz 1969) or of having lived 
through a specific period of Australia's history. 

Several groups subdivide into a number of 
vintages. For instance, most jf the Czech -bom 



Table 4. First Generation Language Shift to 
English Only by Sex 



Birthplace 


Male 


Female 


AUSTRIA 


43.8 


35.2 


FRANQE 


28.4 


24.9 


GERMAN^ 


447 


35.8 


GREECE 


5.5 


3.3 


HUNGARY 


29.7 


16,3 


JIALY .. 


13.3 


7.2 


J^SANON 


6.0 


4.3 


MALTA 


28.4 


23.3 


NETHERLANDS 
PHILIPPINES 


__53J 
18.2 


42.9 
" 25,4 


POLAND 


19,8 


11.7 


SOUTH AMERICA 


11.3 


9.3 


SPAIN 


14.2 


11.6 


jrURJ<EY 


4.1 


2.8 


YUGOSLAVIA 


11.9 


6.7 



Source Soaea on cross* wouiaiion Home uanguaqo - 
t oqlifeh Ooiv - Dv BirlhoidCO — by Sex ABS 
Census of Austiaiia 1996 
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migrated in 1938-39, in 1947-49, or in 1968. 
although there were, of course, some who came at 
other times. The Hungarian-bom also fall into three 
mam groups. 1938-39. 1947-49. and 1956-.57. 
again with some migrating later. There has been a 
continuous migration of Germans and Austrians 
since the early 1950's. but the largest sub-group 
came in the early to mid-1950s. The most recent 
sub-group have, on the whole, a higher socioecon- 
omic status and educational level than their 
predecessors. The other significant sub-group as 
with Czechs and Hungarians were the refugees 
from National Socialism tor Fascism). Members of 
the sub-group generally had Jewish connections 
although by no means all were practising Jews or 
even identified Jews. For Greeks too. the Second 
World War marked the boundary between vin- 
tages. Another landmark is 1967, when refugees 
from the military dictatorship joined (he economic 
migrants of the 1950' s and early to mid-60's. 

The Yugoslav born are so diverse as a category 
(Croats, Serbs. Macedonians. Slovenians. Hun- 
garians. Albanians. Slovaks, and others) that it is of 
virtually no sociolinguistic value. However, the 
division between the 'displaced persons' of the late 
1940s and the economic migrants of the 1960s 
and 70*s is still of significance. Before the Second 
World War, virtually all the Polish-bom in Australia 
were Jewish. Some had come in the 1920' s; others 
immediately before the War. The most important 
postwar vintages were the Catholic 'displaced 
persons' and the Jewish survivors of the Holocaust 
(late 1940's) and the migrants of the past 10-15 
years. 

On the whole, the data indicates that language 
shift tends to increase with a longer period of 
residence in Australia (see Figure 1). That this Is not 
always the case is borne out by remarkably high 
rates of 'English only' use among very recently 
arrived single migrants presumably due to their 
housing or marital situation. 

There are clear cut-off points in the way penod 
of residence affects language shirts; 

• After four or five years in Australia, probably due 
to pressure from the children f Austrians. Czechs. 
Germans, Hungarians, Dutch, but not Southern 
Europeans* Turks or Lebanese), 

• After ten years, in some cases marking the 
beginning of a new vintage (a new group of 
Poles, with additional opportunities for network- 
ing and language maintenance and a new group 
of more affluent and/or educated Germans. 
Austrians and Dutch, able to utilise improved 
means of communication with Europe — 
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Figure 1 Language Shift by Period of Residence (percentages) 
Birthplace Language Shift % 
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frequent trips to the country of origin, visits from 
overseas relatives, videos and publications from 
overseas). This periodisation probably also re- 
flects the changed policies and attitudes in 
Australia and the initiatives in education, the 
media and libraries. Those groups affected par- 
ticularly by this are those which normally show 
moderately high to high language shift (thus not 
Greeks, Italians and 'Yugoslavs whose shift 
patterns are more uniform). 

• After 20-29 years — marking a new vintage in 
the case of the post- 1956 Hungarian refugees 
only. 

• After 30-39 years (ie those who migrated bet- 
ween 1946 and 1956). simply the result of longer 
period of residence and of assjrnilationist pres- 
sures at the time of migration. 

• After 40 + years (ie prewar migrants), where a 
reaction against political and/or racial oppression 
in the country of origin together with wartime 
xenophobia in Australia led to language shift in 
some families. This applies to Germans, Czechs 
and, to a lesser extent, to Hungarians but not to 
Austrian s. Among the latter, the language shift for 
prewar refugees is only marginally higher than 
that for the economic migrants of the 1950's. 
Some Austrlans. by propagating their own 
national variety of German, distance themselves 
from the German variety of the aggressor and 
invader. (The myth of Austria as the victim of 
Nazi Germany has become a dominant feature of 
Austrian postwar foreign policy.) Language main- 
tenance reflected the Importance of some of the 
refugees* belief in themselves as bearers of 
European culture in exile (Clyne 1981:22). This 
attitude was especially strong among immediate 
postwar Polish Misplaced persons' and is the key 
factor distinguishing their relatively low shift from 
that of the prewar Pollsh-bom. They have long 
integrated into a predominantly English -medium 
Australian- Jewish community whose symbolic 



ethnic language has since become Hebrew (Klar- 
berg 1983. Kouzmin 1988, Clyne 1988:74). 

While the post- 1956 Hungarian refugees have 
shifted Jess than their compatriots who arrived in 
1947-49. this was not the case among the refugees 
from Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Period of residence and vintage affect different 
groups to varying degrees. Language shift does not 
increase greatly among Greeks. Italians are affected 
more, but Czechs. Poles. Dutch and Lebanese are 
groups for which language shift rises substantially 
with time. 

Language shift by age 
in the first generation 

We must also take into account the tensions 
between the factors 'age' and 'period of residence". 
In 1976, most of the groups studied experienced 
their lowest language shift among the over-fifties, 
the second lowest in the 30-49 age group, and the 
highest language shift in the 20-29 age groups- 
(Clyne 1982:42). In 1986. It Is still the case that the 
oldest age group maintains the community lan- 
guage most in the home (despite comparisons 
being difficult). The exceptions are due to the 
interface of age, vintage and period of residence (eg 
Greeks. Poles) and the number of elderly people 
who came to Australia as single young males and 
out-married (eg Lebanese, Turks. Yugoslavs). 

The highest language shift for nearly all the 
birthplace groups is among the 25-34 year olds 
with a shift almost as high in the 35-44 group 
among Austrian-, German-, and Dutch-bom. The 
35—44 age group experiences the highest shift 
among those bom in Poland or Yugoslavia, A 
feature of the 1986 data is the very low shift among 
the children of new migrants from Poland and 
Yugoslavia. The low language shift in the elderly 
and the higher language shift in the young are 
probably due to a combination of factors: 



Table 5, Comparison of First Generation Language Shift in the Younger Age Groups. 1976 and 1966 







1976 




1986 




Birthplace 


5-9 


10-14 


5-9 


10-14 


15-24 


GERMANY 


35.1 


35.5 


24.8 


30.4 


40.9 


GREECE 


5.1 


5,5 


10.3 


8.2 


5.8 


ITALY . 


11,7 


9,4 


186 


12,2 


11.5 


MALTA 


39,6 


40,4 


31,8 


25.6 _ 


32-4. 


NETHERLANDS 


47.7 


44,1 


39,3 


31.5 


43.2 


POLAND 


. _1B,7. 


12,9 


2.0 


__ 3,0 ._ 




YUGOSLAVIA 


11.6 


11.1 


5.4 


5.4 


8.0 



Source; ABS. Census ol Australia 1976 and 1986 
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Table 6. Language Shift by Age — Second Generation 



Birthplace of 
Parents 


CM 


5-14 


15-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 - 


Total 
Australia 


GERMANY 


44.3 


68.0 


67.8 


76.4 


66.4 


92.0 


93.2 


95.8 


73.0 


GREECE 


10.9 


4.8 


5.1 


19.0 


34.4 


34.8 


38.3 


41.6 


8.7 


ITALY 


33.1 


27.0 


20.3 


36.7 


50.0 


51.3 


62.3 


73.6 


29.3 


MALTA 


51.2 


58.1 


56.8 


63.7 


67.1 


68.6 


70.8 


77.6 


58.8 


NETHERLANDS 


69.2 


90.5 


84.4 


85.6 


84. t 


83.8 


86.9 


92.6 


85.3 


YUGOSLAVIA 


11.4 


9.1 


20.5 


50.3 


58.8 


55.7 


62.4 


58.7 


18.0 



Source Based on cross-tabuiaiion Home Language - English Only - oy Birthplace ol Parents . AQS. Census ol Australia 1986 



Schumann (1978) and others have argued that 
younger people acquire additional languages better 
than older people, and that they tend to be socially 
more flexible and motivated. Regardless of what 
they may speak to their parents, children tend to 
speak English to their brothers and sisters and to 
their peer group (see Clyne 1982:27). so that even 
those who marry within their ethnic group are likely 
to use English as the language of their nuclear 
family. Nuclear families are established generally by 
people in the 25-^34 age group. The home 
language shift is often increased or completed when 
the children start schoo\ or secondary school, by 
which time the parents may be in the 35-44 age 
group. Older people, on the other hand, revert to 
their first language and lose (some of) their 
competence in subsequently acquired languages 
(see Clyne 1982;59L 

Com pan ng the younger generation lan.gnaqe 
shift rates (ie for the 15-24 year olds, those who 
would or might still be living in the family home) 
with those of the same cohorts in 1976 (5-14 year 
oldsl. we find an actual decrease in 1986 among 
the Dutch. Maltese. 'Yugoslavs' and Poles, and an 
increase among Greeks. Italians (whose shift rates 
are traditionally relatively low anyway! and Ger- 
mans. This gives us an indication that some of the 
ethnolinguisttc groups which had previously ex- 
perienced medium to high language shifts (es- 
pecially the more recently arrived families) may be 
responding to the more pluralistic atmosphere in 
Australia. 



Language shift and age in the second 
generation from endogamous marriages 

As was Ihe case in 1976 (Clyne 1982:48), the 
oldest age groups are the ones most likely to shift to 
the use of English only because community lan- 
guages are generally spoken to people older than 
oneself. Another major factor Is the Anglo-con for- 
mlst attitudes during and after the two world wars. 
With the exceptton of the Dutch -Australians, whose 



language shift is already exceptionally high among 
children, all groups experience a sharp nse in the 
shift rate in the 25-34 age group (mamage and the 
birth of the first child), and among the German- and 
Italian -Australians in particular there is another 
sharp increase in the 35-44 age group. 

Unfortunately, second generation data is availa- 
ble only for these few ethnolinguisttc groups. 
However, of these. Greek-Australians now stand 
out as the group with an unusual ethnolinguistic 
vitality and motivation to maintain their community 
language. This is borne out by a comparison of first 
and second generation home language use. Among 
the 0-24 year olds the second generation show a 
lower language shift than the first generation. 



Designations of 'Serbo-Croatian' 

Vaiieties may be termed languages either be- 
cause of their distance from oiner languages or 
because they have been elaborated to absorb the 
functions of standard (national) languages (Kloss 
1978}. 'Serbo-Croatian* is in the grey area between 
a pericentric language — one with a number of 
different varieties — and two elaborated and 
separating languages. Croatian and Serbian. There 
have been diverging policies on this in Yugoslavia 
itself (Ivic 1989. Franolic 1988). As ethnicity and 
language are inextricably linked, the ciaim for the 
autonomous existence of Croatian is naturally 
made more strongly in our multicultural society. 
The 1986 Census data actually shows that 55.4% 
of speakers of the national language of Yugoslavia 
call their language either 'Yugoslav* or 'Serbo- 
Croatian* and 44.5% designate It as either 
'Croatian' or 'Serbian*. The claimants of the one 
pericentric language outnumber the others In all 
stales and territories except the ACT (27.3%) and 
Tasmania (48.2%). The 'Serbo-Croatian'/ 
Yugoslav/speakers are 55% of the total In NSW. 
54% in Victoria. 73% in Queensland. 54% in South 
Australia, 71% In WA, and 70% In the Northern 
Territory. There appears thus to be strong evidence 
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Table 7. Age Breakdown of Selected Community Languages 



<M 5-9 10-14 15-24 25-34 35-14 45-54 55-64 69 « TOTAL 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-24 2b- 34 JS-M 4^*4 6b 10TAL 



Sidney 
Melbourne 
Aoeiatie 
Penh 


AHAJMD LEBANESE 

9797 11325 9562 15084 14753 12023 7006 41 S3 2264 86006 
2504 3106 2S66 4O70 4286 3486 1090 1195 729 23929 
209 247 207 367 414 341 204 171 90 2250 
146 152 100 193 242 226 123 86 44 1319 


ITALIAN 

2832 4348 6689 17578 12542 12410 15516 12634 0057 92606 
4331 7370 11846 3?982 21575 20299 25755 21191 131 50 166505 
1052 1624 3054 9641 6371 5459 751 1 6178 3746 44636 
810 1399 2537. 7384 5627 5134 0091 6573 3991 36452 


Sianey 
Metawrne 

Pecrh 


ChWESC 

3819 4536 5032 11236 13430 10564 S127 3655 3781 61382 
2303 2673 2979 6566 8353 6222 28S7 2013 1894 38060 
349 «08 470 1344 1098 937 357 298 245 5503 
558 753 81 5 2079 1950 1821 915 527 451 9869 


MALTESE 

501 950 1204 21141 3716 4941 9044 9040 1027 22421 
969 1520 1892 4317 5030 0229 4002 2902 1111 20301 
24 44 02 201 251 00? 021 170 111 1756 
10 14 20 W 109 191 119 90 40 592 


Sy*>«v 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Penh 


DUTCH 

ISO 168 250 991 1377 1835 1863 2237 2031 10920 
130 173 297 1224 1586 2045 2396 2556 2130 12543 
49 91 109 390 097 950 042 1020 1041 5191 
90 141 217 641- 649 1TI2 1098* 1307 1390 0889 


POLISH 

646 626 .26 1150 3137 3026 1167 BOJ1 39i5 16726 
730 907 674 1666 3069 3363 1602 3765 0609 19630 
342 390 353 650 1459 1291 569 1100 1490 1404 
296 324 261 419 1999 904 437 1003 761 5761 


Sydney 
Melbourne 
Adeiaxfe 
Perth 


TOUCH 

465 $34 965 238B 3314 3480 2072 1836 1654 17026 
332 403 612 2145 2455 2519 1782 U24 1344 13210 
56 76 167 457 401 420 285 270 239 2393 
121 178 337 763 928 054 530 429 344 4464 


S&I 3336 403^ I860 49993 
tMl 2932 3920 7594 1772 7701 7724 1109 1400 4l1l7 
200 409 579 12*1 1014 1150 ION 008 100 7400 
334 004 940 1401 1830 1720 1709 1031 1011 10001 


Sydney 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Perth 


480 535 909 2700 3174 4331 474f 4900 8907 84000 
359 023 825 2858 2069 3717 5575 5241 3927 96000 
137' 22R- 442 1342> 1353 1434 8000 2904 1014 11087 
146 231 279 810 954 1330 1030 1009 054 0537 


2073**3266 3190 6530 5754 0050 4090 2003 U00 08035 
932 1497 1929 3361 8677 0637 1970 606 451 17239 
97 145 153 322 300 302 209 140 66 1744 
148 235 273 511 509 544 317 181 71 2758 


Sydney 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 
Perth 


GREEK 

3195 5757 8725 194B7 10714 13807 14860 8045 4285 89205 
4406 7656 12146 29024 14526 19400 21313 10654 4762 123909 
932 1340 2010 5998 3751 3252 4139 2580 1366 25366 
209 316 407 905 772 753 906 664 577 5500 


V0JIHA10B01 

2291 2372 2200 0330 7005 2003 1003 599 350 23000 
2001 2204 2001 4597 6338 2300 709 521 314 81317 
703 719 500 1204 1094 027 187 100 73 0018 
465 497 527 1090 '305 525 176 68 65 4759 



in favour of the point of view that Australians of 
'Yugoslav background should be able to decide 
themselves how their language should be desig- 
nated whether 'Serbo-Croatian' or 'Serbian' or 
'Croatian*. 

Age breakdown of selected community 
languages 

Table 7, showing the age breakdown of home 
users of twelve community languages, may be of 
interest to planners in areas such as education and 
care of the elderly. In particular, it indicates: 

o> the emerging importance of Arabic as a home 
language among school age children in Sydney 
and, to a lesser extent, in Melbourne; 

• the declining importance of German among 
school age children; 

• the greater significance of Greek than of Italian in 
this age group in both Sydney and Melbourne. 

Conversely, in the 55-pfus age group: 

• fta/ran predominates in all the major centres 
under consideration; 

• German remains in second or third position, 
especially among the 55-64 year olds; 

• there will be a presence of elderly Greek, Dutch 
and Polish speakers for some time to come; 

• Sydney is distinguished by a fairly large group of 
elderly Chinese and Arabtc speakers. 

Summary 

The 1986 Census data Indicates the unequivocal 
significance of demographic variables in language 
shift — eth no linguistic distribution, sex. and 
marriage patterns. Age is not so clearcut a factor. 



The oldest groups shift most in the second genera- 
tion and In the first generation use the community 
language in the home most. The 25-34 year olds 
tend to shift most or initiate a sharp language shift. 
Language maintenance or shift among the very 
youn? must be examined in relation with penod of 
r« Alienee and/or vintage. 

Cultural distance (including religion) continues 
to be an important vanable Western European 
cultures (German. Dutch) akin to Anglo-Australian 
seem to prompt language shift. There is an 
intermediate group, including th»? British -influenced 
Maltese, the French and Hungarian, and the Polish 
and Italian, with medium rates of language shift. 
The lowest language shifts In the cthno linguistic 
groups under consideration are among the 
Mediterranean peoples who are either Muslims or 
Eastern Orthodox/East em rite Catholics — Greeks. 
Turks and Lebanese. The 'Yugoslavs, being partly 
Central European and partly Southern European 
ethnic groups, some Catholics, some Orthodox, are 
between the groups with high and moderate shifts. 

In brief. Northern and Central Europeans shift 
more than Southern Europeans, and Western 
Europeans more than Eastern Europeans. The role 
of language as a core value in the respective culture 
(Smolicz 1981} may contribute to an explanation of 
why Greek and Dutch speakers so frequently find 
themselves at opposite ends of the language 
maintenance — shift continuum. Fluctuations bet- 
ween the 1976 and 1986 data for particular groups 
(eg Maltese* Macedonian. German, Italian) and 
variation in language shift rates of specific sub- 
groups/vintages (see also Clyne 1988b) would 
suggest that this may need to be seen in relation lo 
ethnollngulstk: vitality (Giles et al 1977) and the 
policies and attitudes of Australian society. Period 
of residence Is also a complex factor Insofar as it Is 
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intricately linked with vintage and the experience o( 
Australian attitudes and policies over a given time. 
Refugee status can lead to greater language main- 
tenance (eg Polish Catholics, Hungarians), greater 
language shirt (eg Polish Jews) or either (eg prewar 
German and Austrian refugees). What has proved 
far less important than in 1976 is the ethos and 
policies of a specific state, this variable being far 
outweighed by demographic consideration. 

Many apparent trends in Australia's linguistic 
demography are highlighted through the change in 
the languaoe question. Despite this there is an 
overall increase in the use of Greek in (he second 
generation, as well as Maltese and Macedonian. 
Where the change in the wording makes little or no 
difference, among the children of the newly- 
arrived, there is also a decline in language shift. The 
patterns ol language use in the newei (Arabic-. 
Chinese-. Turkish- speaking) and revitalised (Pol- 
ish-speaking) groups would indicate a strengthened 
trend towards language maintenance. 

Implications for the National Policy on 
Languages 

The above study emphasises the need to keep 
language questions constant (or at least two cen- 
suses (CI. Clyne 1988:22). Th* home language' 
question does not provide suf Helen I data on Ian- 
guage use for a comprehensive policy on languages 
or for comparative purposes. However, the respon- 
ses to it in the 1986 census do indicate that more 
educational support Is required for many older 
established languages, such as Italian. German, 
Dutch and Polish for Australia to be able lo benefit 
from its linguistic resources. To an increasing extent 
the home domain is not the main domain of 
community language use (Clyne 1988). 

Research will be required on first language 
activation and reactivation so that day schools and 
part-time ethnic schools can develop the most 
appropriate methods of teaching community lan- 
guages to children who have more limited home 
background in the languages than their counter- 
parts In previous generations. Opportunities to 
serve children with limited home backgrounds may 
be bilingual (Immersion) programs in primary 
schools (Imberger 1986, Clyne 1986). Here a new 
domain and new conceptual areas (through specific 
subjects) may provide the necessary input In a way 
which can serve complete beginners jn the lan- 
guage as Jveli. Considering the very high language 
shift In the majority of families based on an 
exogamous marriage, parents need to be given 
more Information on the best possibilities for 
language maintenance, Including bilingual lan- 
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guage acquisition on the model of one parent, one 
language' (Saunders 1988). 

Language policies should take into account the 
substantial rise of the 'new languages' among the 
young (see Table 7). Arabic and Chinese, both of 
which are important international and 'trade* lan- 
guages, are already used more in the new Sydney 
primary school generation than are Italian and 
Greek. On the other hand, languages such as 
Italian. Greek. German. Polish and Dutch, will, for 
some time, be important for the provision of 
services to the elderly. 
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the computer program. 
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Banishing Fear from Assessing LOTE* 
Learning: A Profiling Approach 



by Mario Redo and Chris Reynold? 



It is no easy task * uevise ways of assessing nd 
reporting on achi ,ement in lOTE lea mi. . rf ■ . inch 
validly reflect tr pamcula- nature of lar .age. 
language develo 4 *nem ano the course f jctute 
adopted. Nor all ». nrent approaches do ,js. but 
profiling seems mc e likely o be succ siul than 
most, while also pr uiding in-*.-" ,io^ m .1 in about 
what a student can 3. 

Recent state menu u 'Zumnvu wvsitr Gw-^m- 
ment policy in the tret- ^ national u .uui-m he e 
proposed the use ot . -tden- ,rds . 
achievement. This proposal st^ is ><> n^-t 
only recognition at the national level tntj ntjed kor 
more coordination in curriculum and assessment, 
but also the growing recognition by school auth- 
orities of the importance of recording and reporting 
student achievement. While this paper is concerned 
with explonng more effective ways of recording and 
reporting students' language learning achievements 
and. in particular, with what has come to be called 
the profiling approach, much of what is proposed 
here will be applicable lo other areas of the 
cumculum. 

Profiling involves both teachers and students in 
monitoring, recording, assessing and reporting 
student progress in a way which students, parents 
and other users can understand. This, after all. is 
the basis for effective learning and teaching. Profil- 
ing involves the production of a precise and de- 
tailed record of progress and an end-point or 
summaove statement of what a student can do on 
completing the course. This statement enables the 
student to provide authentic and reliable informa- 
tion when seeking employment or further educa- 
tion. Profiling can be used in any area of the 
cumculum. but in LOTE cumculum it is particularly 
helpful for recording in detail what a student can 
and cannot do in a language. 

Student Profiles in LOTE 

Common in many schools is the grade-and- 
comment approach 10 reporting student 
achievement. This provides an end-point and 
global grade representing an aggregate of the 
specific assessments made of student performance 
in the course. This aggregate grade is then 
elaborated in a brief wntten comment. The major 
limitations to this approach are that the wntten 
Information is often not sufficiently precise lo be of 
real use to teachers or students, consisting as it 
usually does of a global or overall grading for a 
year s work, accompanied by some very blurred 
and Inexact comments which extend or elaborate 
I he Information. 

* LanQuaQes Oiher Than Ungiah 
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Secondly, cumculum accountability in such an 
approach is low and the possibilities for valid 
decision -ma king about student learning outcomes 
is very limited. 

In the grade-and-comment approach, teachers 
do not have an adequate basis for monitoring 
'!udent achievement and. therefore, for taking ac- 
tion. Students, not clearly aware of what their 
achievements have been and therefore where they 
need to focus their efforts for the upcoming penod. 
can lose direction and motivation. Indeed, student 
motivation and commitment may sink to quite low 
levels. LOTE teachers in particular know how 
highly motivated and committed students must be if 
they are to maintain the momentum necessary to 
learn a LOTE effectively. 

The Challenge for Language Teaching 
and Assessment 

The forms of assessment and reporting which 
schools adopt, then, are not matters of minor 
importance, to be tacked on. as it were, after the 
reaching and learning have been done. On the 
contrary, they sit at the very heart of LOTE learn- 
ing. What we are able to say about a student's 
learning in LOTE will reflect our view of the nature 
of language, of how language is learned and of our 
operational assumptions about how best to teach it. 

Language 

Elsewhere iRado and Reynolds 1988) we have 
argued lor a discourse approach to language. Dis- 
course forms are the patterns of language which 
speakers use quite unconsciously when, for exam- 
ple, they recount an anecdote (narrative discourse 
form) or mount an argument {argumentative dis- 
course form). Because they have been socialised as 
language users they 'know' that there are certain 
rules or conventions to be followed. Those that 
follow them skilfully are referred to, often with 
admiration, as 'good story- tellers' or as being able 
to 'argue well'. 

Many discourse forms are shared across lan- 
guages and the style adopted by any given speaker 
Is. as we know at first-hand, heavily influenced by 
the context and purpose which that discourse form 
serves. Accordingly, the language used will also 
vary in style and at times In complexity. 

The discourse approach acknowledges the un* 
Iversal features of language while at the same time 
allowing for flexibility and adaptability for specific 
languages and for particular groups of learners. It 
enables us also to develop a common flexible 
framework wllhln which to teach language. 
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Learning Language 

The course which a LOTE teacher devises will 
best serve the learner if it harmonises with the ways 
in which language is naturally teamed. We assume 
that there are developmental stages in this process 
which mirror, to a greater or lesser extent other 
aspects of development, be they personal cog- 
nitive or social amongst many. We assume also that 
these developmental stages can be conceived in 
terms of the progressive mastery of discourse 
forms- 



Take the very important narrative discourse 
form. The work of Dixon and Stratta (1981) on 
mother-tongue English suggests that there are clear 
developmental stages in the use of narrative dis- 
course and that mastery of the narrative form 
moves from the egocentric to the evaluative. In an 
Australian study { Rado and Foster, forthcoming, pp 
13-27) it was found that students of both English- 
speaking and non-English speaking backgrounds 
used evaluative and audience orientation cues and 
markers. In telling a story, orientation cues give the 
hearer/ reader factual information about such things 



Figure 1 Profiting: Report of progress in learning a LOTE 
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as persons, objects, time and location, for example. 
'He got the money from the counter". Evaluation 
cues give guidance in what to think of persons, their 
internal states and expenences. for example. 'She 
got really mad'. The use of these cues and markers 
is a major indicator of the level of mastery attained 
by the student in narrative discourse. These re- 
search findings provide educators with a basis for 
teaching and evaluating. In effect, a language 
pedagogy can be built on a model of development 
in discourse. 



Language Teaching 

Language is best taught, not by focusing the 
student's attention on the discourse forms as such, 
but by attending to learning activities which, as the 
teacher plans it. draw upon these forms. Building a 
collection of pieces wntten about topics of interest 
to the learner, or oral reports on a text or texts the 
student has read, and the extension of the range of 
topics about which conversation can be undertaken 
are some of the more stimulating activities for the 



Figure 1 a Profiling: Report of progress in learning a LOTE 
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1 Letter 

2 Interview 
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Figure 2 End-point profile for LOTE 



LOTE learner. In the process of negotiating these 
activities with the student, the teacher will ensure 
that they are designed to enable the progressive 
mastery of the range of discourse Jorms suited to 
(he students purposes. Both the teacher's purpose 
— namely to enhance the student's mastery of a 
range of discourse forms — and the student's 
purpose — to complete a range of language ac- 
uvttes — should be reflected in the recording and 
reporting of the assessment. 



Profiles in a Discourse-Driven 
Curriculum 

Progress In development in discourse may be 
recorded at significant points along the student's 
learning path. Criteria for assessing discourse de- 
velopment will be derived from discourse and other 
linguistic features in combination with a record of 
the activities and activity- types which the student 
has undertaken. 'Activities are defined as the ways 
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1 Letter 

2 Interview 
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Figure 2a End-point profile for UOTE 



in which discourse (orms are made to function in & 
particular context . . lor example, a letter may 
function as an invitation, a business request, an 
expression ol sympathy, a literacy text.' (VCE 
LOTE Field of Study, 1988: 71 By activity-types 
we mean quite simply a grouping ol activities 
according to the purpose they predominantly serve. 
The Australian Language Levels (ALL) Project has 
identified three main uses, namely for Interpersonal 
use (e.g., discussing topics of interest), for infor- 
mational use (e.g., giving a report) and for "aesth- 
etic use (e.g., expressing feelings, ideas In a story, 



song). For all three categories of activity-types 
Information should be recorded and reported on 
progressively and in summative form. 

A Bimodal Profile Approach 

Figure 1 is an example of an uncompleted form 
lor recording progress in learning a LOTE. It is 
marked to tndicate the four key boxes, Box 1 refers 
to work done In two ways. First, the activity Itself is 
Identified and then the category or type of activity is 
designated. Box 2 lids the types of activity accord- 
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ing to the categorisation adopted in the ALL 
Project. Box 3 refers to the assessments of student 
work according to the discourse lorms used in this 
course for each of which a grade is awarded Box 4 
lists the discourse forms used together with descrip- 
tors for each grade level. 

Figure la is a completed example of the form for 
recording progress in learning a LOTE. 

There are several features of the completed 
record which should be noted. The first of these is 
(hat. while the activities and the activity types are of 
the kind which the ALL Project has prepared (ALL 
Guidelines 1988). we have used examples collec- 
ted from various sources These examples do not 
fully meet the requirements of the approach we are 
exploring here. However, in our opinion there is a 
great deal of work stifl to be done before an 
acceptable range of grade descriptors for the 
various discourse forms becomes available. By 
developing the concept that is desenbed in this 
paper, we have highlighted the need for such work. 

Figure 2. below, is an example of an uncom- 
pleted end-point report intended to record a 
student's work in LOTE over the period of a year. 

The end -point report is designed to be consistent 
with the Record of Progress [Figure 1). In other 
words, what we have here are two closely related 
sheets — one for recording and the other for 
reporting. For reasons of* convenience theie are 
some minor changes in formal from one to the 
other, but in all major respects the information 
contained in the end-point report is identical to that 
presented on the progress sheet. 

Figure 2a is a completed example of the end- 
pomt report. It shows how a profile maybe desig- 
ned which records both the completion of activities 
and the attainment of certain levels of proficiency 
by the student. 



Key Features 

Key features of this approach to recording and 
reporting are. first, that it is based on student work 
undertaken over the period of a whole year or 
more. Secondly, it provides clear statements about 
the levels of proficiency leached in each discourse 
form used. Thirdly, it desenbes language aenwnes 
completed by the student so that employers and 
other users of the information may have a detailed 
picture of what a student has done and can do. 

Finally, and by contrast with other approaches, 
the profiling approach provides the advantage of 
explicit n ess for student, teacher and user. The 
strengths and possibilities of the profiling approach 
are real because, where information is provided 
and understanding is created in a learner's mind, 
fear and anxiety are dissipated and opportunities 
for effective career orientation are enhanced. 
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Some thoughts on Gender, Inequality and 
Language Reform 



byAnnePauwels 

In October 1988 the fourth edition of the Com- 
monwealth Style Manual containing three new 
chapters, on copy-editing, publishing and on non- 
sexist language use, was launched by the Minister 
for Administrative Services. The chapter on non- 
sexist language had been commissioned by the 
Office of the Status of Women which had engaged 
a consultant (myself) to assist in writing the 
guidelines on non -sexist language. 

Media coverage of the style manual was almost 
solely focused on the 17-page chapter dealing with 
non-sexist language. It is not surprising that this 
chapter monopolised the media reports because it 
was new, it was considered controversial and it was 
sufficiently non-technical in nature to allow anyone 
to have a say. After all. it is perhaps more difficult to 
gel excited about punctuation or to sensationalise 
the issue of Italics than to enter into debate about 
the representation of human beings in language. 



It is perhaps more difficult to get excited 
about punctuation or to sensationalise 
the tssue of italics than to enter into debate 
about the representation of human beings m 
language.' 



During the past 15 years, hundreds of essays, 
research projects and experiments have provided 
evidence that many languages express a bias 
against women in both structure and use. Most 
researchers also point at the negative impact of 
such language use on women s self image {see 
Thome. Kramarae, Henley 1983). The women's 
movement (especially during the 1970s) was un- 
doubtedly the main force to focus attention and 
trigger research on the issue of the linguistic in* 
equality of the sexes. Yet there is some evidence 
that early (male) grammarians and linguists not 
only examined the representation of the sexes in 
English, but also conceded that English was biased 
against the female sex (see Stanley 1978 and 
Baron 1986). However, they stopped short of 
recommending reform: they predicted that men 
would persist in refusing to grant equal status to 
women in language. 

The situation in the 1 980s can be best described 
as one of increasing awareness of, and admission 
of, the existence of sexism in language, boih in 
academic and official circles. 

Among academics, especially linguists and other 
social scientists, the focus of the debate has shifted 
away from the discussion of the extent of sexism in 
language to the discussion of the need for, and the 
viability of, reform 



It is not my intention in (his article to review ihe 
media coverage or lo uoe II as a lorum lo refute 
criticism of non-sexlel guidelines. Instead, my aim is 
to reflect on the need for reform to ensure a fair 
treatment of Ihe Boxes In language I shall also 
outline various approaches to the iuue of sexist 
language reform and discuss some of Ihe difficulties 
involved In Ihe process of planning reforms. Finally, 
I shall comment on tho role of guidellneb in promot 
ing language reform. 



Is language sexist? 

Inherent in a discussion about the need for 
reform regarding the representation of the sexes in 
language is the question: Is language sexist? Sexism 
has generally been defined as the discriminatory 
treatment of people on (he basks of their sex. 

Sexist language Is defined as language which 
treats, represents and defines women and men in a 
discriminatory manner. In most cases the gender/ 
sex bias in languages is in favour of men who are 
treated as the norm and the point of reference for 
the human species. Women are relegated to a 
secondary, often dependent position In language. 



Sexism in the English language 

Since the major focus of this article is on the 
issue of language reform, it is not my intention to 
give an extensive description of the various forms of 
sexism in English. The reader is referred to the 
extensive analyses of sexism in English described, 
for example, in Nilsen et al. ( 1977), Miller & Swifi 
( 1980) and Frank & Anshen ( 1983). 



'During the past 15 years, hundreds of 
essays, research projects and experiments 

have provided evidence that many 
languages express a bias against women 
In both structure and use.' 



The structure and Ihe use of English reflect and 
contribute to the subordinate status of women. 
Sexism Is found in the lexicon. In word formation 
and in patterns of gender marking in nouns and 
pronouns. The abundance of rrivialising and de- 
rogatory terms for women, especially In the register 
of sexual relations, and the 'semantic' derogation of 
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neutral or positive terms for women (e.g.. mistress. 
madam, /ady; see Schulz 1975) are testimony of 
the attitude towards women as mainly sex objects. 
Furthermore, many words and expressions used for 
women express their status as a commodity, a piece 
of property (e.g., to marry off. to giue the bride 
away, Mra.;Miss). 

The language used by men and the terms to 
desenbe them are considered the norm. The use of 
the same gender (masculine) to mark and refer to 
genenc nouns and nouns designating male persons 
leads to the invisibility of women and may cause 
confusion about the intended meaning (male re- 
ferent?, human referent? see Martyna 1978. 
Mackay 1980a. 1980b). If sex-specific nouns are 
formed by a process of den vat ion. it is almost 
always the noun designating the female which is 
dertved from the noun denoting the male, often by 
suffixing *ess, -ette, or -mx to the masculine noun. 



"Among academics, especially linguists 
and other social scientists, the focus of the 
debate has shifted to the need for. and the 
viability of. reform.' 



These feminine suffixes are seen as having a trivial- 
ising effect on the description of women, especially 
in relation to job titles and occupational terms. 
Trivial! sation of women also results from the asym- 
metrical use of male- female pairs such as boy-girf. 
genffemem-fady, man-woman. Sex stereotyping 
and gratuitous sex specification (mate nurse, 
woman doctor) are a further hindrance to the fair 
treatment of women and men in language. Mas- 
culine genenc nouns ending In -man. the genenc 
pronouns hefhis are often singled out as the most 
controversial forms of sexism and as the most 
difficult to change. 

To reform or not to reform 
sexist language 

The acknowledgement that sexism easts tn lan- 
guage does not guarantee a unanimous decision to 
propose reform. Choosing to reform or not to 
reform sexist language (use I seems linked to one's 
view of the relationship between language and 
society, between language and culture, If this view 
is one of linguistic determinism (the strong version 
of the Whorfian hypothesis}, language is seen as 
causing women's oppression and subordination. 
Linguistic reform Is therefore an absolute necessity 
to obtain equality of the saxes. An Intemctionist 
view of '.he language- society-culture relationship 
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also favours language reform since language helps 
enact and transact every type of inequality, includ- 
ing that of the sexes' (Thorne & Henley 1975: 15). 

If language is seen to merely reflect social organ- 
isation and cultural constructs, language reform is 
considered futile since it would not effect social 
change. According to this view, social change 
precedes linguistic change: for instance, generics lly 
used words such as chairman, statesman or 
cameraman will (relclaim their genenc meanings, 
when social change leads to more women occupy- 
ing such positions. 

The need for reform has also been justified by 
legal argument. Declarations such as the United 
Nations Convention on the E/imination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women* and Sex 
Discnmination Acts proclaim the rights of women to 
equality in all spheres of life. Equality of the sexes in 
language should therefore not be excluded. Others 
argue for reform by stressing the importance of 
language as a means of identification, as a means of 
expressing one's identity. Like other minority and 
powerless groups, women feel increasingly alien- 
ated from language and language use. Women see 
themselves described and defined by words and 
expressions which are not their own. They ex- 
perience themselves in language through (he lan- 
guage of others. 



'Choosing to reform or not to reform 
sexist language (use) seems linked to one s 
view of the relationship between language 
and culture.' 



Besides using the argument that 'social change 
leads to linguistic change' opponents of reform 
have justified their opposition with arguments of 
aestheticism. triviality, un viability and creativity. 
The aesthetic argument condemns non-sexist lan- 
guage reform because the proposed alternatives 
are regarded as awkward, ugly, clumsy and in bad 
taste. Resistance to change is thus justified on the 
grounds of "taste". The triviality argument dismisses 
the problem of sextst language as a non-substantive 
issue which gets In the way of substantive issues of 
equality. According to the 'impossibility or un- 
viability* argument, some of the sexist categories or 
structures (e.g.. masculine generic) do not lend 
themselves to change, planned or unplanned. Lak- 
off (1975, 46) for Instance, slated thai an attempt to 
change pronominal usage was f utile because the 
aval em of pronouns was less open to change. 
Furthermorei nan sexist language reform is seen as 
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curtailing the expressive possibilities of a language. 
Language reform is rejected because it stifles lin- 
guistic creativity. 

I would like lo argue for reform from the interac- 
tiomst point of view. The structure and use of a 
language reflect in many ways the culture, the 
ideology and the socio-political organisation of the 
society/ies to which it is linked. However, language 
also constrains one's view of reality. For example, 
the existence ol two hononf ics for women. Mrs. — 
Miss, as opposed to one (or men. Mr . forces 
language users to consider the issue of marital 
status for women, but not for men. I do not doubt 
that social changes have led to some linguistic 
changes regarding the representations of the sexes 
without the interverlon {benefit) of planned lan- 
guage reform. 



Besides using the argument that "social 

change leads to linguistic change ", 
opponents of refurm have justified their 
opposition with arguments of aesthetfcism. 
triviality, unviabihty and creativity. 



The presence of women in international business 
and the growing number of women in large busi- 
ness enterprises have led to an extension of the 
semantic range of the word businesswoman. Busi- 
nesswoman no longer mainly conveys an image of 
the female owner of a (small) shop. The greater 
participation of women in the workforce has led to 
such words and expressions as career woman, 
working woman. However, in many respects lin- 
guistic change lags clearly behind social change. 
Despite the ever growing numbers of female doc- 
tors and lawyers, for example, the language used to 
descnbe members of these professions still renders 
a male image of such piofessionals. In this respect, 
language relorm could help close the gap between 
changes in social reality and linguistic teality. On 
the other hand, language reform may also be 
desirable lo facilitate or speed up the process of 
social change Using gender-inclusive pronouns 
and nouns in advertisements and descriptions of 
male-identified occupations may help people per- 
ceive such jobs as accessible to men and women. 

Which changes; strategies for reform 

Those who opt for language reform as a desira- 
ble strategy lo eliminate discrimination are faced 
with the question of which changes are deemed 
necessary and desirable in reaching the target of 
gender-inclusivarnon-sexlst language. Since the 



1970s many different strategies for reform have 
been proposed There are strategies advocating the 
abandoning of patriarchal language altogether and 
the creation of a new woman -centred language 
which embodies women's ideas, experiences and 
desires. This may involve semantic revaluation of 
female words such as hag. crone, witch or the 
reviving of old definitions le.g., spinster). 
Sometimes changes in spelling, mummy n lor 
women or the reorganisation of morphological 
boundanes herstory for history are made to signal 
the break away from patriarchal language. In other 
strategies the need to make women visible in all 
levels of language is stressed. This is usually 
achieved by always mentioning both men and 
women, e g., female and male doctors, actresses 
and actors, businessmen and women, and by using 
the pronouns she and her genetically. 

In contrast to the previous strategy is that of 
promoting gender-neutralisation as the desired 
strategy to ensure linguistic equality of the sexes. 
Agent nouns, especially occupational terms, are 
neutralised for gender. Differences in strategies are 
often a reflection and a result of differences in 
ideological onentation. academic training, profes- 
sional orientation and philosophical tradition. 

None of the proposals is without its share of 
problems and inconsistencies I for a survey of criti- 
cism see Cameron 1985). Some are seen to be 
linguistically viable, but less likely to effect the 
desired change. Other proposals are judged quite 
effective in bringing the linguistic inequality of the 
sexes to the attention of language users, but are 
also condemned as linguistically too radical: they 
are seen to cause massive linguistic disruption and 
alienation, making their general adoption unlikely, 
{e.g.. Daly's language use in Gyn/Ecobgy 19781. 

Planning for reform: some guidelines 
and considerations 

Clearly the issue of language reform to eliminate 
sexism in language is quite complex. In the 
previous paragraphs 1 have shown that language 
reform aimed at ensuring the fair treatment of 
women and men can be approached from vanous 
angles, leading to the promotion ol diverse, 
sometimes opposing strategies and recommenda- 
lions. Language plants, policymakers and those 
who are asked or wiio take it upon themselves (o 
advise and put forward non-sexist proposals should 
Iherelore be aware of the various strategies and 
should be able to evaluate their effectiveness in 
securing linguistic equality of the sexes. 

In i his section t would like (o propose soma 
guidelines which could help determine the most 
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suitable strategies to be adopted, and provide 
guidance in the formulation and the selection of 
non -sexist alternatives The guidelines described 
below have helped me in drafting the non -sexist 
proposals for the Style Manual. However, they do 
not offer solutions for quite a few problems as- 
sociated with this type of language reform, as I shall 
demonstrate by discussing the difficulties involved 
in replacing the masculine generic pronoun. 

Although the aim of non-sexist language reform 
should always be the elimination of linguistic in- 
equality between men and women, the approach 
taken to reach this objective, and the suggestions 
made, may vary somewhat to reflect the different 
needs of various groups of language users. Further- 
more, different types and domains of language use 
may restrict or widen the options for reform. 



The avoidance or elimination of sexist 
expressions should not result in the loss of 

stylistic variation, nor should it lead to 
ignoring the linguistic characteristics and 
conventions of specific types of discourse. 



The needs of language users wishing to make 
women, women's achievements and women" s ex- 
periences visible in their creative writing may be 
better served by the strategy of a woman-centred 
language than by the strategy of gender-neutralisa- 
tion. Editors of government documents are proba- 
bly more interested in eliminating sexist expressions 
in an unobtrusive manner. Authors of public 
documents are in a position to avoid rather than 
eliminate sexist expressions which may change 
their needs (or appropriate alternatives and 
strategies. 

The avoidance or elimination of sexist expres- 
sions should not result in the Joss of stylistic varia- 
tion, nor should it lead to ignoring the linguistic 
characteristics and conventions of specific types of 
discourse. When proposing non-sexist alternatives, 
attention should be drawn to the fact that non- 
sexist expressions may not have I he same stylistic 
range as the sexist expression. Alternatively, multi- 
ple expressions may be suggested. For example, 
the replacement of I he word postman by posfle 
may be considered appropriate lor spoken, infor- 
mal Interaction. Postal worker may be used In a 
more formal con I ex t where the distinction with 
oiher employees involved In mail services is not 
relevant. In a Job description the word rnatldetlverer 
could be seen as more suitable. If the language of 
legislation Is the targeted domain t ihe non-sextst 
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alternatives should be chosen in such a way that 
they do not change the legal meaning. Sometimes, 
recasting the sentence may be more appropriate 
than replacing individual words. 

The formulation and/or selection of non-sexist 
alternatives should be guided by the principles of 
linguistic viability and social effectiveness. Since 
these principles do not generally go hand in hand, it 
is a major challenge for language planners to find 
non-sexist expressions which combine the two prin- 
ciples. Information on successful and unsuccessful 
attempts at Linguistic reform, and the study of 
language change, both past and in progress, may 
assist In determining the linguistic viability of an 
expression. For example, is there any evidence that 
reform by means of neologisms is less likely to be 
successful than by inducing semantic shift? Are 
reforms which move against the direction of natural 
(unconscious) language change unlikely to suc- 
ceed? 

Linguistic viability is also tied, to some degree, to 
linguistic preiicriptivism. If alternatives are 
promoted which, despite their widespread use 
through the community, are seen to violate deeply 
ingrained prescriptive rules of language use. their 
introduction may be opposed vigorously. Factors 
such as ambiguity, conceptual availability, im- 
age ability, simplicity and functional range of the 
suggested alternatives may also have an impact on 
iheir linguistic viability (see Mackay 1930c). 

Of course the linguistic options for change must 
also be evaluated in terms cf their effectiveness to 
reflect and/or to bring about social change For 
example, is the use of gender- neutral words such as 
doctor, lawyer, chairperson, engineer, nurse effec- 
tive in promoting me idea that there are indeed 
female doctors, lawyers and male nurses? 

As I mentioned earlier, taking these guidelines 
into consideration does not guarantee problem-lree 
suggestions for reform. The issue of replacing the 
masculine generic he(his} clearly demonstrates thai 
the guidelines may be helpful In formulating alter- 
natives, but not In selecting the alternative^! to be 
promoted. 

The pronoun problem 

Many suggestions have been made wilh regard 
to the replacement of Ihe masculine generic or the 
avoidance of its use. There are proposals which 
favour the strategy of pronoun avoidance. These 
Include recasting the sentence in the second par* 
son. In the plural or in the passive mode lo avoid 
the use of a pronoun in the third parson singular. 
The repetition of the noun and the deletion of 
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gratuitous pronoun reference are also used to avoid 
I he masculine genenc. Other proposals advocate 
the strategy of replacing the masculine genenc by 
(a) non -sexist pronoun Is). Possible candidates (or 
the role of non-sexist pronouns are: 

- a new, sex-indefinite (epicene) pronoun 

- the dual, gender- inclusive pronoun he/she: he 
or she, she or he etc. 

- singular they 



It is a major challenge tor language planners 
to find non-sexist expressions which 
combine the two pnncipies of linguistic 
viability and social effectiveness. 



Other suggestions have included granting she 
the status of genenc pronoun to be used in alterna- 
tion with he. or using a genenc pronoun in a sex- 
exclusive way (see Cameron 1985) i.e. women use 
she as a genenc pronoun and men use he. Alth- 
ough there are indeed contexts in which the use of 
a genenc pronoun can be avoided, it is not realistic 
to solve the masculine genenc pronoun problem 
solely by strategies of pronoun avoidance. In many 
contexts there is a need to indicate a referent by 
means of a pronoun. It is therefore crucial to 
propose non« sexist pronouns which could function 
as alternatives to the masculine genenc. 

• A new. sex-indefinite pronoun 

In many respects, the introduction of a new 
epicene pronoun would be most effective in 
producing the desired outcome. As a neologism, 
it is unlikely to have marked male or female 
connotations so that its meaning would be truly 
genenc. Its distributional patterns would be iden- 
tical to those of the masculine genenc. i.e.. the 
new pronoun could replace the masculine gen- 
eric in all contexts without causing anaphoric 
ambiguity or confusion. Its use would be simple 
and would not interfere with stylistic demands. 
However, the fact thai the pronoun is new* i.e , 
lexically unavailable, is seen as a major hin- 
drance. Over the past 200 years there have been 
seveial attempts at Introducing an epicene pro- 
noun (see Baron 1986). So far all attempts have 
failed In gaining widespread acceptance. 

• Thfe dual, gender-inclusive pronoun 

The dual pronoun he or she does not have ihe 
disadvantage of being lexically unavailable. It is 
also clearly gender- inclusive in form and mean- 
ing. However, its use is considered problematic 



from a stylistic point of view. The use of a dual 
pronoun is described as longwmded, cumber- 
some and pedantic, especially in speech. Some 
cntics also see functional problems associated 
with the substitution of the masculine genenc by 
the dual pronoun. 

Bolinger ( 1980) believes that the use of a dual 
pronoun complicates the anaphortc function of 
pronouns. He argues that a pronoun in its 
anaphoric function adds no information: 'we 
could as well substitute a mathematical symbol. 
Such virtually empty words behave as empty 
words normally do. they are de-accented, to 
attract as little attention as possible* (Bolinger 
1980:95). The use of a dual pronoun does not 
allow i his de-accentuation to take place: 'it re- 
fuses to take the back seat that all languages 
reserve for pure anaphora' (Bolinger 1980:96). 

• Singular they 

Singular they is not only lexically available, but 
has also a longstanding history of widespread 
use as i genenc pronoun. According to Bodine 
(19751 the use of singular ihey was widespread 
in written (therefore presumably also in spoken) 
English until the 19th Century when the pres- 
criptive grammar movement opposed its use in 
both speech and writing. Despite the actions of 
prescriptive grammarians to eliminate singular 
fhey on the grounds that it violated the rule of 
number agreement with its antecedent (no such 
concerns were expressed with regard to the 
violation of the gender agreement in the case of 
the masculine genenc) singular they has persis- 
ted both in speech and writing. 



The issue of replacing the masculine 
genenc he/his clearly demonstrates that the 
guidelines may be helpful in formulating 
alternatives, but not in se/ectmg the 
aiternative/s to be selected," 



A longitudinal study which f have recently 
completed (l^auwels 1989) confirmed wide- 
spread use of singular they in the speech and 
wntlng of university students. Increasing use of 
smqular they was <jiso observed in the media. 
Although factors such as lexical availability and 
widespread use favour the promotion of singular 
they as a sex-inde finite pronoun from a linguistic 
point of view, there are some other linguistic 
factor whtch hinder its promotion. The dis- 
tributional patterns of smguiar they and the 
masculine generic are similar but not identical. 

m 
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There are quite a few contexts in which the 
replacement of the masculine generic by singular 
they would be problematic. Mackay 
(1980c:357) quotes as functional problems the 
tradition of using human pronouns to express 
person^ involvement with non-htiman an- 
tecedents 'Death and his brother sleep', or the 
awkwardness of sentences such as 1 hear Mary's 
doctor just broke their leg' where sex is unkn- 
own. The reflexive pronoun themsefj is also seen 
as 'sound(ing) bizarre in close proximity to its 
singular antecedent e g The cover o/ the book 
must be designed by the author themselj' 
(Mackay l980c:358}. 

The fact that singular they is still regarded as 
ungrammatica) hampers its acceptance as the 
most viable alternative to the masculine generic. 

Finally, the effectiveness cf singular they in 
conveying a sex-inde finite meaning has not yet 
been investigated thoroughly 



The fact that singular they is still regarded 
as ungrammatical hampers its acceptance 
as the most viable alternative to the 
masculine generic' 



The decision regarding which pronoun to 
promote as the most adequate and effective re- 
placement for the masculine generic is clearly dif- 
ficult. It is therefore not surprising to see that most 
guidelines for non-sexist language use list all 
strategies for the avoidance of the masculine gen- 
eric. 

Promoting language reform: guidelines 
for non-sexist language use 

Guidelines are considered the main and most 
appropriate vehicle for the promotion of non-sexist 
language reforms with regard to public and official 
language use. Both public and official types of 
language use {e.g., language of legislation, lan- 
guage of educational publications, language of the 
media, language of bureaucracy) are seen to be 
most in need of reform because of their Influence 
on determining, transmitting or charming the ways 
in which the sexes are portrayed. Generally, the 
aim of guidelines for norvsexlst language use is to 
make authors, editors and public speakers aware of 
sexist language and tj give guidance (o them on 
how to avoid or eliminate sexism In language use 
This Is done by succinctly describing I he ways in 



which a language discriminates against one sex. by 
oudinina strategies to ensure linguistic equality of 
the sexes and by providing non -sexist alternative 
words and expressions. Although the guidelines 
encourage language users to avoid sexist expres- 
sions, they do not prescribe the ways in which this 
should be done. Furthermore, being neither a 
dictionary nor a grammar, the guidelines are not 
exhaustive in their listing of non-sexist alternatives, 
nor do they describe in detail how these alternatives 
should be used in different contexts. Decisions 
about stylistic and contextual appropriateness are 
left to the user. 

Although it is too early to gauge the impact of 
guidelines on public and official language use in 
Australia, the effectiveness of guidelines in promot- 
ing non-sexist language use will depend largely or, 
the willingness of publishing companies, media 
organisations and other public and private institu- 
tions to adopt them and to implement them in a 
constructive manner. 
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From the 
Chair 





The success of the lirst three issues ot our iou null 
evident in 'ho range, qualitv and sources ol material 
i.f ihis. our fourth Indeed. u.v have so mane gone I 
article* available and pronged thai Vox :> .11 id even 
\ 'n\ o die already taking shape 

The impnri L ii 11 news" accompanying this issue r» 
the u-ulespread support ol 1 he NPL -- as principle 
<iik1 programs — which niaior poluical |iarries 
demonstrated dining ihe March l l **Ml kdcial eler 
urn campaign Advocates ol the National Police on 
Languages have iiludUs nid mt. unco" ihdt llieie 
should he cross party support im the NPL and dhi«jh 
degree 11I rnnseriMis mi ,1 lid Li need <>ei ul programs 
is 111 evidence 

In his nidior NidienuMit on it emigration i-ihnic 

■ lllails iliul IllllltK'LlllLlldllMll /'nilfKli'ClOU.S f 1 V ihi 1 

f-'filiire the ['nine Minister, trie lion R J Hawki* 
announced his ( invwument s rnmnrMmenl hi rem 
tinuifJ stippor lor a National Polio on Languages, 
including .1 ha anted program "I >econd language 
learning iti AdMnili.m schools MHinnuatioii on J 
•'xptiiiMciii nf Lnqhsii as a Second I .angutige prog 
1. mis U u Ivith adults and children. ,ind the establish 
meni u! .1 National Bureau ol language Servn es 

iheic Here dlso hinjily supportive M.iteinents 
'turn ihe olher niaiot politicdi panics 

Closer lo home, tin Zti March l'MII, Ihe AAC 
I .AMH hosted d review seminar in Canbei id Lniitled 
National Policy on Languages — the Next Decide 
tin* purpose ol the seminar was loconsidei thi'direc 
turns cIikI priorities lor the NPL. 111 the future In par 
I sail nr. it -.uggested tie tailed implement tion 
>lrau-gies io r prioritv programs in the NPl.'s second 
trim Participants included repTesfnta lives of eveiv 
Slate cducati 1 department, ihe National Council 
for Irklependi-nl Schools, the National Catholic Hdu 

■ atuin Commission and peak organisations and 
Commonwealth government depdrimenis with an 
.! Hi-rest 111 languages polk t issues ll u as Ihe m«l time 
that AACI.AML had brought such a diverse <jroup 
together The outcomes were very productive oivi 
HW i'\periente holli pleasant rind fruitful 



L Joseph l.o Bianco 



This fourth issue i»t Vox touches duecilu or indi 
recily on all aspects ot our evolving policies on lan- 
guage naiional curriculum planning, inl national 
1 elation*, community language*, language testing. 
Hnghsh as a Foreign l.onguage. interpreting and 
translaimg and iiad^ These topics are addressed in 
Part I o( the lournal This section also teatures lan- 
guage polio: development 11 1 both the Australian 
CapildlTfinluiy and the Noil her 11 Tern tun,- Previous 
issues have lookeil at developmeniis in New South 
Wales Wlnria. Tasmania and South Australia. 

As is K tuM a tradition. Pan li comprises contri- 
buted arlicles Weaie honoured to include a tascinat 
:ng article <m !he languages of Spain from ihe Hon 
Mr Lvnii Arnold. Minislei iur Hthmc Affairs. Industry. 
Trade and Technology. Agnculiure. and Fisheries in 
ihe South Aiisiialicin Cm win men I 

"f'his issue dlso t.ickles levilalisdlioiV in various 
«>reas fioih .J J Sniolicv and I discus> the rationale for 
revitalising multicultural educaiion in our respective 
.11 ticks utnlc* Eieiiiaid Spnlsla-'s aiticle looks at ihe 
rrjle of Maun bilingual education in language reviiali 
nation in Neu -Zealand Merrill SiVfiin et ai investigate 
cnelhei tin' learnnn] 01 a third language is enhanced 
:hrf nigh lit» j raci <n ones tirst language While this ant 
« k* is hased on research m L'aiidda. 11 is of considera- 
ble relevance to educationalists in Australia. 

Charles Pnce brings 11 s hark in Australia vetth an 
oeerviea «>t ihe u'sulis nt the* NSh Census as thev 
relak* to Id nguage retei it ion he Ancesti f a nd Genera- 
tion Anne McLaren rind Helen Tehble discuss the 
niportani guostion o! the .ifmropritite linguistic and 
''uliuidi Ivilaiu e in lanqua«{i ie,K tung ti >r specific pro 
fessifjns and Ik At this n>ui 1 -uldressed in their 
higher education inslilun^n Maine McKay com 
pares ihe sitwk, of Asia Kiih i-i Ausiialia and over 
sfcis Robert fiaglesmi ai jms 

-* 1 it^r using Plain 

Lnghsh in all contexts 

As usual the coTiieoi> 1 .1 \ 't>\ I remind me of the 
hversilvol the NPL and il^ :nteiesls 
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Developments in Language Education 
in the Australian Capital Territory and 
the Northern Territory 



Continuing the scries on languages policy development in each Stale, this section provides a 
detailed look at Tecent developments In both the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territ- 
ory government school systems, The articles were prepared by the ACT and NT Departments of 
Education respectively. 

Other States that have featured in previous issues are South Australia and Tasmania (Vox 1), Vic- 
toria (Vox 2), and NSW (Vox 3). 



Developments in Languages Other Than English (LOTE) 
in ACT Government Schools 



LOTE in ACT Government Schools 

A Guiding Document /or ACT Government Schools 
will be published in 1990. It includes guiding pnnu 
pies and guidelines for the implementation ol prog 
rams. The document states that the learning of Ian 
guages is an important element in the education ol 
all students. Every student should have the opporlu 
niry to learn at least one language other than English 
for as many years as porsible. Studients should have 
access to language programs Irom early primary 
years since research shows that children of this agi> 
group learn linguistic patterns easily, and then 
attitudes tu other cultures are at a formative stage 

At this point LOTE learning is not compulsorv ;n 
ACT schools The Department ol Educanon is. how 
ever, promoting LOTE learning through a variety ol 
means, including the allotment of stalling points to 
primary schools introducing a LOTE program. The 
position paper sets out strategies lor developing 
practical, activities based communicative programs 
along the ALL (Australian Language Levels' 
Guidelines which will encourage language use. The 
quality ol programs will be tegular ly monitored lu 
ensure that they are ngorous. intellectually demand- 
ing and ol high quality 

In the past len vears schools in the ACT have been 
Iree to develop their own curnculuni. based on slu 
dtnl needs and community resource v In the 19911s 
there will be more emphasis on planning, rnonitonng 
and measurable outcome* In LOTE. programs an- 
being organised in dusters within each region k> 
oiler learning pathways troin Kindergarten to Year 
12 or a I least, ideally, to a minimum ievel of profi 
ciencv At vanous stages, however, (earners have the 
option to ewl from .i program or choose ftnoihei 
LOTE beginning courses are lound in primary, high 
school and at the senior secondary level 

There are programs m twenty of the eiqltty pi i 
marv schools and in ail secondary school* Most high 



schools oiler two or three languages, and some- col 
leges oiler five or si*. At die secondary level schools 
are now expecied to oiler at least an Asian and a 
European language Languages taught in ACT 
schools are French. German. Indonesian. Italian. 
.Japanese. Mandarin Chinese. Modern Greek and 
Spanish These languages are taught a I various 
levels At the senior secondary school, for example, 
ihe levels include Beginning. Intermediate. Continu- 
ing and Advanced (native speaker level), which 
includes courses for the International Baccalaureate 
There are also twenty two aller-school programs for 
community; languages 

Resources provided by 
other governments 

• Franco- Australian bilingual program 
(Tclopea Park School). The bilingual French 
program at Telopea Park SchooJ evolved as a 
result of an agreement between the Australian 
and French Governments in 1983 to provide 
bilingual education for children from 
Kindergarten to Year 10 The Australian Govern 
ment provides four out of formula' teachers and 
the French Government provides seven. In 199(1 
it is planned to extend this program to 
Narrabundah College, to allow students the 
option of bilingual studies in certain subjects at 
Years 1 land 12 

• Italian programs. The Comitalo llaliano 
Assistenza, Canberra (CIAC) is responsible lor 
language programs in Italian in the ACT It is 
partially funded through the Ethnic Schools 
Program and partially through ihe Italian 
Govern mem ClAC funds two part-time teachers 
in schools. 

• Spanish programs. The ACT Department of 
Education has entered into a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the Spanish Ministry of 
Education and Science rulaied to the leaching of 
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Spanish in ACTCnAvrwnent schools and in *itK-r 
school prog rains Plans include the exchange of 
language teachers and or student*; with Spam 
The S]vinish (iuvemmeni provide* three 
leaching positions shared among several schools 
and after-school programs, and a pan-tune 
consultant who works three davs a week at the 
O'Conneil Education Centre and two days a 
week di (he Spanish Embassy 
• Teacher Training inscrvices, courses and 
awards. A vanety u\ mservices. courses and 
awards an* offered hv government sponsored 
educational institutions, including the Chinese, 
l-rench. Greek. Italian and Spanish Govern- 
ments, the Goethe Instiluieand the Japan l-onn 
dalion. Recently the Australia Japan Foundation 
and the Australia Indonesia Institute have also 
provided generous support for tudcher training 

Special DEET Programs 

Programs funded to implement the National Polio; 
f>u Languages have inspired a numtvi ot protects in 
ACT government schools, and have significantly 
lifted tin- profile nf language* in ihe schools 
Teachers morale has improver I. although LOTE has 



not uei iklih'Viil .1 st mn«) plait' in ttie lUintulum 
The pi met it minted suite 1 l )SN ate as follows 

Projects funded under I he Australian Second 
Language Learning Program 

* The Spanish National Curriculum Project 
K-12. A draft curriculum has been prepared for 
pnmarv programs. Stages A & B. which incorpo 
rates suggesimns lor hackground speakers at 
Stages C & I ). Tins tlra ft has been offered to mem- 
bers 01 the national and local reference groups for 
mailing Stage 1 high school is being prepared for 
mailing, and Stage 2 is under wav. A curnculum 
lor senior secondary will be drafted later in lWJ 
A list ut sugije^ed materials to accompany the cur 
riculum is also being prepared, together with 
resources from the Spanish ( jovernment. 

• An Overview of LOTE Programs in ACT Pri- 
mary Schools was completed in 1988. followed 
in 1SW W> hv a Research/Survey of LOTE 
programs in ACT Government Schools 

This proiect is designed to explore attitudes tu 
issues winch are important m future planning, 
^uch a<, networking, continuity in LOTE programs 
and choice ot LOTL The lesults are intended 
pnmanly to assist departmental officers tn tmpfe. 



Un clpph.-ini < .-si hnul « 
Department of Edmsnuotn 



L-Mirmuj f ifiii .ii ill ty'Hrriiiiti Pnmarv bch<»ui iPhoco c<Xi*losy Curriculum Suction ACT 
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meriting the forthcoming ACT Guiding Docu- 
ment on LOTE. Areas of concern lor the 1990 sur- 
vey will include providing a choice of Asian and 
European languages of major importance to 
Australia, and setting up closer links with after 
school programs 

• Professional development of teachers. 

These funds have facilitated a van ety of inservices 
and activities workshops, many of which have 
been related to designing curriculum along the 
ALL Guidelines and to workshops on the 
National Year 12 Assessment Frameworks. A 
priority in 1990 is networking between pnmary. 
high school and college in specific languages to 
plan curnculum from K-12. 

• Ln servicing in Language Teaching Method- 
ology for teachers and students of after-school 
programs, teachers untrained in language teach- 
ing methodology or new to Australian schools 
This course was offered in 1988-89 in collabora- 
tion with the Canberra College of Advanced Edu- 
cation. Another course is planned (or late 1990 

• Promotion of LOTE Programs in Primary 
Schools. In 1990 support will be offered for a 
new pnmary program in German, as well as for 
the development of existing programs in Chinese 
and Spanish 

Projects funded by the Asian Studies Council 

• National Curriculum Projects in Thar 
senior secondary level- A draft curnculum has 




been prepared for Thai. Stages 1 -3. together with 
a set of language teaching videos, a resource kit 
on Thai songs and units of work lor a student 
work book. Trialling will take place in 1990 

• National Curriculum Projects in Korean, 
senior secondary level. A draft curnculum has 
been prepared for Korean. Stage 1. together with 
a student work book and other resources A set of 
language teaching videos is planned for 1990 
together with ihe draft ol Stage 2 Trialling i* plan 
ned for 1990-199 1 



Recent Developments in the Northern Territory 



The progressive implementation of NT Policy on 
Languages Other Than English is well underway. 

There is dear evidence that school councils, pn no- 
pals and senior administrators are viewing, in a very 
positive way. the place of languages (particularly 
Asian languages) in the school curnculunv The 
recent national and territory publicity given to the 
importance of languages has given great impetus to 
the demand for language education from parent* 
and teachers 



There has been a significant increase in the 
number ol pnmary and secondary school sludentb 
learning a language. 

In 1989. 7.849 students studied Languages Other 
than English in 38 pnmary and 14 secondary schools 
and col leges - excluding Abonginal languages being 
taught in bilingual programs and language as taught 
in ethnic schools. 



A Approximate number of Aboriginal students involved in bilingual programs 3 500 
B Students studying in various ethnic schools 600 

C Students studying LOTE (excluding A & B) 7 849 

Tbtal number of students studying a LOTE 11 949 
Tbtal number of school enrolments 31 597 

Percentage of students studying LOTE 378°/o 
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In the area ol Asian language, the Northern Temt- 
ory is making a significant contribution on the 
national scene. Funds have been allocated by the 
Asian Studies Council for the development ol the 
National Indonesian Language Curriculum Proiect 
This three year project made considerable progress 
in 1989 and has won wide recognition. 

National Indonesian project 

The National Indonesian Language Cumculum 
Project entered the second of its three year term. The 
Proiect team has the task at developing 
comprehensive cumculum support for teaching the 
Indonesian language at all levels in Australian pnmary 
and secondary schools. The cumculum is being 
constructed according to the Australian Language 
Levels lALLl Guidelines 

The Protect s National Reference Group, which 
allows all educational systems in Australia to participate 
m the Proiect. met m Adelaide dunng March 1989 and 
provided the Proiect Team with useful feedback and 
advice 

The majonty of Indonesian teachers in the Northern 
Temtory were inserviced in Project matenals dunng 
August, providing feedback and input into future 
cumculum documents. 



A unique feature of the Protect is the extent of 
Indonesian involvement, particularly in the area ol 
consultancies and resource development Project 
team members visited different regions in Indonesia dt 
intervals throughout the year to obtain cultural and 
linguistic information as well as teaching learning 
resources for inclusion in the cumculum. Ongoing 
liaison was maintained with Indonesian educational 
aulhonbes and institutions regarding (he authenticity ol 
language used in the cumculum and the production ol 
audio visual matenals for the Resource Pack. Three 
international schools in Indonesia agreed to tnal and 
respond to the Protects matenals lA school in New 
Zealand also expressed interest in being involved. ) 

The Northern Temtory Department of Education 
has also gained Commonwealth funding for the 
production of Indonesian language curriculum 
matenals for national distance education programs. 

One full-time wnter has been appointed to prepare 
an Indonesian Language Distance Education syllabus 
and resources for upper pnmary and lower secondary 
students. 



Japanese is becoming increasingly popular ai all levels ol 
schooling. Primary school ciass learning Japanese in 
Canrjei ra (Photo courtesy of Corncui :m Section ACT 
Dept. of EdvcaUoni 
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Professional Development of Teachers 

With funds made available by the Asian Studies 
Council in 1988, nine Territory teachers attended 
intensive language and culture courses in Indonesia 
(5), Japan (2) and China (2). During the Christmas 
vacation, eleven teachers attended intensive language 
courses in Indonesia (5). Japan (4) and China (2). 

Without exception, all teachers involved in intensive 
Asian language and culture courses in 1988 firmly 
believe that their fluency in speaking Indonesian. 
Chinese or Japanese was dramatically improved 
Their knowledge of the countries and the cultures 
concerned was deepened and they feel that it was a 
most rewarding and enjoyable experience. 

Scholarships for Teachers of Italian 1989-90 

Last year two territory teachers, with the assistance 
of Comitato Italiano Assistenza Scolastica were sue 
cessful in obtaining study a*snrds during the Christ 
mas vacation. 

Greek-Australia Teacher Exchange Scheme 

In 1989 the Greek Government allocated a qualified 
Greek teacher to work as a resource person and lo 
assist with the Greek language and culture programs 
at primary and secondary level. This generous ofler 
of the Consulate-General of Greece is very much 
appreciated. 

Australia .Chin a Education Cooperation 
Program: 1989/90 Scholarships for Australian 
Teachers of Chinese 

The successful Northern Territory candidate for this 
one year scholarship is Kay Mitchell. Band 1 teacher 
from Nhulunbuy High School. Mrs Mitchell is a 
SACE/E5L Mandarin teacher with a BA in Modern 
Asian Studies and is now studying in China. 

NT/Indonesian Teacher and Student 
Exchange Program 

A highly successful program involving the exchange 
ol 8 students for 6 months and 4 teachers for one 
year between schools in the NT and the four eastern 
Indonesian Provinces of Bali. Nusa Genggara Barai 
(Lombok and Sumbawal. Nusa Tenggara Tiinur 
(Timor and Flores) and Maluku (Ambon I. 

The scheme developed from a series of short term 
school visits to the province of Bali 16 years ago and 
was expanded under the formal agreement of I he 
Memorandum of Cooperation between the two 
Departments of Education In 1985. 

Inters chool Visits and Twinning Arrange- 
ments 

With the expansion of Indonesian language prog- 
rams in schools and the proximity o( Darwin Jo 



Indonesia, an increasing number of NT primary, sec- 
ondary and Aboriginal schools are arranging annual 
school excursions to the eastern part of Indonesia. 

Many schools have established strong lies with 
their Indonesian host school. Driver Primary School 
invited its twin school to visit Darwin lo reciprocate 
the hospitality it had received over various excur- 
sions to Kupang and this event was a highlight ol 
1989. 

Language Centre— Alice Springs 

Next year a language centre is to be established in 
Alice Springs. As well as leaching students from pn 
mary and secondary schools in Alice Spnngs. the 
centre will provide a resource base (or language 
leachers in the Central Australian Region. The Cour 
dinalor Tor the Centre has been selected and will 
commence duty at the end of January 1990 
(a) The LOTE area is involved In liaison with and 
serves on a number of National ReferenceCom- 
mitiees (or the development of National Cur 
riculum Projects, for instance Japanese. 
Chinese. Thai and Spanish 
lb | Links have been established with the Australia- 
Japan Foundation. Australia-China Scholarship 
Scheme. Italian Guvernmenl educaliun and cul- 
tural agencies. National Accrediting Authority 
for Translators and Interpreters and the National 
Languages Policy Program* 
(cl Asian Studies Council proposals are aimed at 
professional development o( teachers and prop 
osals and at promoting the devebpment of 
teaching and learning in Indonesian and other 
Asian languages in Australia, ll is anticipated that 
these will be first (hailed in the Northern Termor y 
for possible implementation in olher states 

Aboriginal Languages 

Formal support for Aboriginal languages now 
extends to twenty one Aboriginal schools. Dunng 
1989 eleven of these schools were granted accre- 
dited status on the recommendation of the Bilingual 
Education Consultative Committee (BECO a sub- 
committee ol FEPP1. the NT Education Consulta 
tive Group Currently fifteen bilingual schools have 
become formally accredited as bilingual schools. The 
BECC has also established an ongoing program of 
moderated school-based self-appraisal lo ensure the 
improvement ol standards. Through working willi 
Regional Departmental officers. Ihis program 
became part of the Action Plan for School Improve 
men l process. 

A new industrial award for Literacy Workers has 
recognised the importance of a career path for thi* 
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category oi bilingual specialist staff. Career advance 
meni is based on completion of accredited courses at 
the School of Linguistics at Batchelor College 

The Abonyinal Languages Subcommittee of the 
Languages Other Than English (LOTE1 SubiectArea 
Committee, which is now based at Batchelor Col- 
lege, is developing a resource book to assist develop 
1 1 lent ol Abonginal language programs. 

It is too early to assess the full effect of current 
developments The.e is. however, considerable evi 
dence that the Northern Terntorv is plaving a maiui 
role in the implementation ol the recommendation* 
ot Ihe National Policy on Languages. 



iVdCtiinq tnqiibh 

»ib <i beconu Lanquage 

The NT Education Department provides services for 
developing the English language competence of 
students of migrant and Abonginal non -English 
speaking backgrounds through specialist officers based 
in the Cumculum and Assessment Branch and a 
network ol specialist officers and teachers m Schools 
North Branch and Operations South. 

For new amvals to Australia, two intensive English 
units continue to cater for migrant students at pnmary 
and secondary levels, and provide a comprehensive 
learning program across all cumculum areas. Specialist 
LSL teachers, appointed as above-lorrnula staff also 
assist ESL learners in mainstream classes in urban 
schools. 

Cumculum involvement this year has included the 
development of an ESL |x?rspective for the Approved 
English Cumculum being developed ESL officers 
have assisted in wnting sections of the cumculum. and 
units of work with an ESL focus have been mailed in 
mainstream classes. 

The senior accredited course General English u.as 
implemented dunng l c J89 This course may be taken 
by students as preparation lor SSABSA (Senior 
Secondary Assessment Board of S.A.I ESL courses 

Inservtce sessions (or general classroom teachers 
and specialist ESL staff have locused on whole -school 
approaches including English Language Development 
Across the Cumculum (ELDAC). Cooperative 
Planning Programming and Teaching (CPPT) and 
further mservice on the Social Literacy Project. 

At the national level. Departmental ESL staff were 
involved in 

• ACTA ATESOL Summer School. Sudnev. Janu- 
ary 1989; 



National Conterence. Across the Borders: Lan- 
guage at the Interface, convened by Ihe Austra- 
lian Reading Association Australian Association 
for the Teaching of English (ARA.AATE1. and 
hosted the Reading Association of the NT-English 
Teaching Association of the NT (RANTETANT1 
and the NT Education Department. June. July 
1*389. 

Workshop on Assessment of English Proficiency 
in Students oi Non- English Speaking Back- 
ground, organised bv .Australian Advisorv Coun- 
cil i in Languages and Multicultural Education 
■AACLAME). August l«W9. in Canberra. 
National Multicultural Education Reference 
Group Meeting, organised bv AACLAME. 
August in Svdnev. 

National K \2 ESL Materials Coordination Pio 
leci iDEETl. with Slate lerntorv representatives 
on the National Inference group meeting in Feb- 
ruary I WO. m Canberra 
Language in Education Conference Murdoch 
Universitv. December IW) 



Aboriginal Education — 
English Language Development 

Abonginal students in NT comprise more than a 
quarter of the total school population Most abonginal 
students leam English as a second language and a 
*>igniticant proportion leam English as a second dialect. 

As well as two cumculum officers . staffing includes 
two regional Education Officers, and provision for 15 
regional ESL Coordinators. Abonginal Education. 
These regional staff members provide advisory 
support for teachers of Abonginal students in urban 
and Abonginal community schools. 

The ESL cumculum for Aboriginal schools is 
presently being reviewed and linked with the proposed 
NT Approved Cumculum The development of an 
ESL package ior Abonginal schools will include input 
from both Abonginal and non- Aboriginal staff: ESL 
cumculum staff are also involved in ongoing liaison 
with FEPPI. and Bate helor College. 

Maior tasks lor primary levels in 1989 have 
included. 

* preliminary writing. ESL Cumculum Package for 
Aboriginal Schools. 

* collection of texts wntten by Abonginal and non- 
Aboriginal authors. 

* revision of Homeland Centres cumculum. School 
of the Bush. Levels 1.2.3 (54 fortnightly guides 
containing leacher notes and student activities!. 

» publishing ol PeuWee Sencs and Jazz Chants, v 
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ESL siafl have established liaison with teachers 
supervising Abongmol ESL sluclania enrolled with 
the NT Secondary Correspondence School 

For Community Education Centres. English Ian 
guage development ha* been picjgrammed (ni 
Aboriginal sludentfe lo upgrade skills in I wo courses. 
Foundation Studies Certificate Courae and General 
Studies Certificate Couue Opportunities lor stu 
dents lunher development will be provided In two 
courses present I v bunuj developed, the Vocational 
Studies C crti (leak' Couise and the Inlttal Secondary 



Certificate. These two courses will be presented for 
accreditation by TAFEAC and also relerred to the 
Board of Studies. 

Inservice for 1989 has included TESL Inservice for 
ESL Officers and Coordinators, Darwin March). 
ESL Curriculum Inservice. Barkly Region (May), 
and Inservice lor Outstation Homeland Centre 
Teachers. Ti-Tree (May). Regions have also con- 
ducted their own inservice courses, arranged by reg- 
ional ESL staff 



Funding for AS LLP* General Element in 1990 - 
NT Department of Education 



Brief description 

The program is the continual inn of the ASLL. Prog 
ram which commenced in WHH l c JK*J The projects 
lo expand and improve the teaching of the hid one 
sian Language in NT Pnmarv bcliools l>v continuing 
lo make available to each ol live pnmarv schools ihv 
part-time services uf a fully qualified teacher ul 
Indonesian 

Pnmary schools and teachers involved in leaching 
Indonesian in these schools are part ol a network of 
Pilol Schools thai has been established lo Inal the 
National Indonesian Cumculum Protect currently 
being developed by the Northern Territory and 
South Australian Department ol Education. 

The cooperation and enthusiasm which have 
been lorthcoming from parenls. pnncipals and 
teachers ol the pilol schools have been mosi 
encouraging. As a result the same level of I undi ngas 
in 1988 89 will be allocated in ]99() ro ihe Indone- 
sian Language, namely $54 000 

For 1990. ihe remainder of ihe $ C H 000 available 
from the NT Dept of Education for ASLLP will be 
used for ihe half-time employ ni en i of a teacher uf 
Japanese, the half-time employment of a teacher ol 
Italian and for cumculum materials development lo 
support a range of languages I Greek. German. Viet 
namese. Portuguese. Chinese and French I. 

At present, there are Italian language programs in 
a number o I primary schools, bui no opportunity lor 
students lo continue their studies into secondarv 
school The provision of a leacher o. r Italian on 0 fi 
basis io iwo secondary schools colleges, in addition 
lo normal staffing lor a number ol years, should see 
student numbers build up sufficiently lo create a sHu 
ation where the schools are willing to provide lor a 
leacher within their staffing allocation 

10 — 



hi! 1WU tun Jb will be used lo continue employ 
miMil ol a teacher ol Japanese half-time. Lasi yeai 
provision was made lui £ u ill lime Japanese leacher 
This year Ihe school is absorbing 0 5 of this leacher 
of Japanese will mi Us stalling allocation 

Tlu* languages selected (oi support Ihrouyh cui 
nculum and prolessionol development are those 
which will benefit through inlusmn ol some lundstu 
improve ihe quality ol second language programs, lo 
extend ihe courses and tu cater lor more student* 

The cosl lor the programs in Ihe IWl's 

1 $r>4 (11)11 as pari ol 2 f> lull time equivalent 
salanes and oncosis lor Band ) teacher* 

2 ttfACK) Band 1. A I Category (L r j salaty lor 
Japanese language leacher 

[\ 113 SII0 Band I . Al Category I) salary lor lla 

lian language teacher 
*! Curnculuni and professional development 

Greek * 1 t*7i) 

Portuguese I boo 
French 1 obti 

Vietnamese 1 bob 
Chinese 1 boo 

German _ 1 bob 

10 001) 

The NT Department of Education accepts the 
accountability requirements as contained in the 
ASLLP fXift Guidelines lor 19Q0 LOTE Programs 

The NT continues to expand its own support for 
second language leaching. The most notable expan- 
sion from the beginning of 1990 will be the Alice 
Spnngs Language Centre which will emplov a total 
ol lour staff and olfer a range of leaching in four Ian 
guages lo al) schools in Ihe town. 

'AimlTuli.m S*u>m1 I iimlliriik' I iiiminii Print™ it 
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Aboriginal children in ihe NT often have ihe chance lo learn iherr home languages at school Children at Yipmnya School in 
Alrce Springs may learn Arremie. Luril|a ana Waripin. (Photo courtesy otAustrehZn information Service) 



Future prospects 

The NT Department of Education extremely 
optimistic about the future of LOTE in NT schools If 
ihe current momentum of publicity regarding the 
importance of LOTE connnues through ihe National 
Languages Policy and Ihe NT LOTE Policy the future 
of LOTE can only improve across pnmary. secon- 
dary and lertiary education. Expecled outcomes of 
this policv are: 

a) The progressive introduction of LOTE inlo pn- 
maty and secondary schools such I hat by V)9H 
almost all students in that year will have studied 
LOTE. 



b) The provision ol high quality LOTE programs 
that provide for student entry, initially at years b 
flf* 1 / in pnmaryschoolsandinyearsHand9in 
secondary schools Once introduced, extension 
to years below and above should be encour 
aged. 

cl The promotion and expansion of Ihe teaching ol 
pnority languages - Aboriginal. Indonesian. 
Chinese. Japanese. Gicek and liahali 

dl The developmenl ol turn<.ulum rotuurieft 
through particrpaiion i na 1 101 mi tuincul urn pro 
lects and d e par I me nl- initialed protects 

e) Provision of a competent teaching lurce lo meet 
ihe increased demand for LOIR 





Language and Trade: 

A review of the JjOTE* needs of the Australian economy;-^^ 1 
a report desigi . d and commissioned by AACLAME '^f?P 

by John Stmnley 



This article describes the fin dings of a recent survey and report 1 which examined the importance of 
LOTE skills in the establishment of cur export culture and the extent to which Australia n compa nies 
regarded LOTE -ikllls as important for their exporting activities. 



Future directions of the Australian 
economy 

It has become commonplace tn reyaid Amiralla* 
major economic problems of I he HI J i ami % i Gfc *i 
deteriorating balance of trade* and a uirfrtive yinwlh 
in external debt. This trend t n& put in jtfupardy all 
Australia's economic activity not to tpuak 11 1 tnv 
funds available for the public sectors uf educfliiun 
health, etc. 

Australia accounts for onlv u( Wtirkl tiadf and 
has a very limited penetration ul nveneas market* 



In 1988 Australia was supplying only 
3.5% of the $33bn Soulh Korea import 
market, 3% of $43bn Chinese import 
market, 1.4% of the $35.4 bn Hong Kong 
import market and 5% of the Japan©*? 
S!28bn market." 



Australia's economic performance ha* been 
limited by this failure to export. Its ratio ol merchan- 
dise exports to GDP at 13 5% is below that oi com- 
parable industrial counthes. and according to the 
Hughes Committee report should be closer to 19"Ii 1 

Compounding the problem is Australia's depen- 
dence on the export of agricultural and mineral prod- 
ucts rather than manufactures and services 

It is a noticeable feature of the monolingual An glu- 
Saxon members of the OECD that the last two dec- 
ades have seen a decline in their trade balance in 
manufactures. Australia is outstanding in this 
respect. An Australian Manufacturing Council 
(AMC) reporT noted that the list of Australia's 500 
largest exporters contains only 200 in manulacturing 
that are not based on mining or agriculture. Of those 
200 only 12 have exports ol more than S60m 



' LAntJViig* nifiut ffHiii E- ntllK' 
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In the last decade the Asian region, most notably 
Japan has become the recipient of a higher percen- 
tage ul Australia^ exports. However there is little 
cause lor congratulation As the Garnaut report ' 
einnhabises, this trend simply reflects the high com- 
plementarity between resource rich Australia and 
lesuurce poor industnal northeast Asia. Our success 
in expanding our exports to northeast Asia between 
J Vb& and 2987 may lie in the fact that Japan targeted 
Australia as a suppiier rather than Australia looking 
to Japan as a market. The commodity composition 
of Australia's exports matched Japan's import needs 
mure closely than any other trading partner The 
value added element of Australia's exports to Japan 
is rela lively low 



In the important trade cat eg ones of 
chemicals, manufactures, machinery and 
transport equipment - where value 
added is higher - Australia's 1987-68 
trade deficit with Sweden was $655m 
and a massive $218"lm for West 
Germany. 6 As the AMC study noted, il is 
Australia's failure to successfully produce 
and export manufactured goods which is 
-at the heart of the trade problem. 



The Survey: objectives and method. 

The major obieclive of the survev was to establish 
whether businesses actually saw LOTE skills as relev- 
ant to their activities. Unless business itself perceives 
a deficiency, an increased supply of LOTE skills may 
not be taken up. Or it may be the case lhal LOTE 
skills can onlv be absorbed into the economy if 
embedded r oackage of other business and tech 
nical skills 

1 he sample chosen lor the survey consisted of 
2 000 companies from Austrades daia base of 6 000 
exporters Companies were chosen from induslrv 
sectors to include 1 200 Iroin the manufactunng sec- 
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lor and Si )() companies approximately ecjuallv dwn 
buied among thv. 1 3 meters mining, rural mdusines 
and fishing, and services 01 the 2 UK1 lowborn the 
questionnaire was Mill. 4">l leplied. of which -4- » 
indicated numbeis emploued While the rang*/ ol 
number ol employees wa:, wide lup to 5*1 I XX) in I 
casei. 50".'. or companies had less lhan f>0 employ- 
ees. 7o'V. had under M) employee:, and WW had 
less than f>l)l) In terms ol annual turnover the ques 
(■onnaire w.isduected at companies within il ie i tinge 
"ftOOlHIMin ^f) million 

While uHViil diiinges in ine status ot companies 
mm Auhti.-klesi.Miiii) nuick* n ilifficull tciensuie that all 
companies tell within I he spi>citicaiioiis given, it "«is 
considered important (hat the survev should rv 
uvighied towards i he small and medium sized end of 
the speuruin The oiqam/xition and operating stvle 
ol large Companies die dillerent Irnm those oi small 
and middle sbced I tequentlu thev are controlled 
irom outside Australia and are not interested in 
exporting horn their Australian base Manv ol ihe 
larger companies, such »is (jamas and 15 H I 1 . 
because ot their established international onenui 



lion, aireadv recognise i he importance of LOTE skills 
and have I he resources lo undertake stall training. 
I However Australian industry is dominated by smal- 
ler companies, particularly in manufacturing, and it is 
m ihis secuir where li e failure to export is most 
acute 

The items on the i|uestionnaire were therefore 
designed h> elicit the altitudes ol predominancy 
-nia 1 1 to medium sized companies to the need for 
I-OTE skills. The survey results tended to confirm 
that companies at this end of the size spectrum 
regard exporting as the minor part ol their operations 
and case studies ol successful Australian exporters 
■»irch as the Australian Uxport Award Winners are 
studies oi an exceptional lew 

Thus, til the 451 eompar es lhal indicated the per- 
centage oi i heir exports to nun -English speaking 
countries iNESO. JO'V. indicated nil exports, tust 
c»ver frtl".'. exported less than 5' 7.. 7(>"<t exported less 
ihan if)' « 

Inlernahoiializaiion has been desenbed as a 
^jiadual process in which lirmsgo through the stages 



L.mquaqi' is mi essenliiii rcoi u>t success lu" luao hi*o fi>praspiiLHive*> ol ■njncuifurai iiauniq LuuiHnes meel m Can us. 
Queensland tPhola courtesy ol A<iStrahjn information Sat vici'St 
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of 'Partially interested hrm\ "Exploring firm'. "Experi- 
mental exporter . 'Experienced small exporter , 'Ex- 
penenced large exporter'/ For the respondents to 
our survey, the export percentages given above 
would tend to Indicate (hat many are still at the 
Expenmental stage This position tends also to be 
reflected in their attitude to LOTE skills. Few com- 
panies have had suflicient experience to be able to 
correctly evaluate the importance of LOTE skills. 

A frequent response ro both our wrinen question- 
naire and our telephone survey was that English was 
the language of international trade and 'they all 
speak English anyway' This is a major fallacy Here 
the distinction made by Holden'" between languages 
ol market contact and languages of market value is 
useful. English is the ouistanding language for mak 
ing initial communication with the overseas market. 
However, as our survey showed, there are for 
Australia at least 9 other languages which, like 
English, serve as languages ol marketing value. By 
marketing value is meant languages which have 
value because they perform a number of functions 
such as generating new scientihc and technical infor- 
mation and facilitating commercial and technical 
exchange on an international or supranational basis 
The languages whicn the hrms surveyed regarded as 
most important lor their present marketing activity 
were Japanese. Mctndann. Arabic, Indonesian. 
Korean. Thai. Spanish. German and French. 

Before examining survey responses in fun her 
detail it is necessary to draw attention to the consider 
able methodological problems that were involved 
even in what was an exploratory survey. 

In this area Australia lags a long way behind other 
OECD countnes The U K commenced its first 
major survey on the language needs of companies in 
1972. 111 Such survey work is not in any sense 
straightforward. Schroder 11 deploring the lack ol 
tnJjnguals in Germany refers to the lield as rather 
intricate, and Hagens 12 year survey 1 -' of the need 
for LOTES in Northern English industry indicates a 
task of considerable length 

Methodologically there are two mam approaches 
One is to estimate the number of personnel actively 
using LOTE skills in the successful exporting com 
panies and compare them with the numbers using 
LOTE skills in the unsuccessful companies. To a 
limited extent this had already been done in the sur- 
vey of Australian Export Award Winners 1987. over a 
relatively small sample of companies. This data indi- 
cated that. 

Twenty -lour of the 35 finalists (68.b l ») employed 
people who were fluent in one or more ol Japanese. 
Chinese. Arabic or French compared with 03 



(32.1%) of the 19b nonlinalists . The finalists 
employed 199 people fluent in these languages, or 
an average of 5.7 staff members for each company 
Tha non finalists employed a total of 273. an aver- 
age of 1.4 staff members for each company The 
average finalist therefore employed 4 times as many 
people fluent in these languages as the average non 
finalist'. 

The same kind of data is available from the U K . 
U 5 . Europe and Japan. Why is such data largely 
ignored by the Australian business community ' ; 

The attempt to answer this question requires an 
dictation of the attitudes of the business community 
to LOTE skills. This provides the second main 
approach and the one taken in this survey. 

As has been found elsewhere, eliciting business 
opinion on the value of LOTF. skills is complex. 
Reeves ( 1985) 1 * observes of a V K 1984 survey. 



But rather more significant was the 
persisting deep divide in all trade towards 
the fundamental importance of LOTES 
for exporting. The industrial and 
commercial sectors represented by the 
two groups were largely similar or indeed 
identical. Yet there were even cases of 
rival companies taking dramatically 
opposed views on the value of 
languages. The second group which was 
by definition committed to some form of 
language training, regarded the resultant 
capability without exception as indispen- 
sable for their success. 



The Survey: results 

In the survev discussed here, among I he main ques 
nons directed at eliciting company attitudes were 

1 How often do you or your employees need 
foreign languages in your )ob? 

2 Hds a lack ol loreign language skills among 
employees in Hie ateas listed negatively alfecteci 
your company's trading activity? 

3 When recruiting employees do you lake into 
account their loreign language skills? 

4 When fixing employees' salanes do vou take inio 
account their foreign language skills? 

All of the above questions were applicable to five 
areas oi activity as shown on the next page. 
Responses are indicated 
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STAFF 

Management Marketing Personnel Technical Secretarial 
Percentage of companies returning questionnaire 



Question 1 

No res pun su 29 30 37 o4 33 

Never 27 21 32 35 47 

Occasionally 35 Ja 9 25 17 

Frequently 6 »l 2 5 2 

Continually 2 4 111 



Question 2 

Nuiesponta 30 32 36 36 35 

Never 42 3Q 55 46 54 

Occasionally 25 21 6 15 9 

Frequontly 7 4 1 2 1 

Continually i 1 0 1 0 



Ooeetiona 

Noiatpuiise Jl Jl 35 33 33 

Novel »IH 3fl 54 4 8 51 

Occniiunrilly In 2? 8 13 12 

I'tufllly i b 1 3 2 

Always 4 !j 2 3 3 



Question A 

Noiespunse 
Always 
Sometimes 
Nover 



Jl 


37 


35 


34 


34 




b 


3 


4 


4 


II 


H 


7 


10 


8 


*3 




35 


52 


54 



Theie iii i? a lew %ui | mn iii ihi 1 rt'wu'i' m'h|ii iiim i 
One vuiuld iniuilivelv i'H|h'i t hi ill i liirtiirturniMiil nih I 
in.irkeiimj tn li.iu' Tin ■%! ifri»i«*»h ntnhnli l.ikin*| 
mtu duouiil the t Ihdl limtl hum in ■ mi viinpli' 

tended Ifj w oxpurtlmj iU ii in fii'tm* nun 

routine opeiaiion i v Ilk' atvplidlllv mI *H|mll firll\ 
iiv requires speuci I nianruieiial «.upervi»uin lliusihii 
enouyh firm a have a tullii'ieiil i|imliMv • il eapi n t Liuh 
mess Ui create a Uinje iIi'IUhikI Im lnliiujLifil 
retanes It is possible Hull when i>*pi>il% bi'ifillh' ri 
mole signiliCdin proportion til Ihw middle anil sinal 
ler sized companies" drlivilies n* in llu k UK ilu'ii 
the findings oi Morris i I'JHIlr 1 and I lulllfaim PKrfr 
of greater 10b opportunities loi bilingual set re lanes 
lhan (or any oirwr lob category invoking language in 
industry, might be confirmed. 

From the data denved Irom I he above questions 
one might conclude that among the business com 



mumiv ai large ihe dtiiiude toward the need for 
LtJTLh h one ol indifference This atmude seems 
f tilled hi lhe iel«ilivelv unimportan; role played be 
• -spoil* in their business activities and hence lhe very 
limned pekepllons diid experience businessmen 
have ol the impau ol a lack of communication skills 
« hi i heir activities A vicious circle seems to operate. 



Lack of knowledge of 
ollect of poor 
communication 



Experience of overseas 
marketing remains at 
a low level 



Confirmation of 
monolingual marketing 
as satisfactory 



Low performance 
discourages 
further off ort 
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As noted earlier ihe experience uf olhet courtine* 
runs counter lo ihe low value attached lo LOTLsMIIh 
by Australian businessmen To give unu example 
from a survey ol U5 foreign companies In BeljlnQ 



. . . the Japanese executive is given more 
encouragement to learn Chinese than 
any foreign executive. Indeed. 87% of 
Japanese companies agreed ihet it is 
important for the chief representative or 
senior manager to speak Chinese welt. 10 



Examples confirming the imparlance ol LOTL 
skills m business and industry are numerous In Euro 
pean and US management literature Generally 
they have had little impact on the Australian scene 
The results of the survey discussed in this article 
would indicate that businessmen see only a tenuous? 
connection between LOTE skills and overseas busi 
ness performance. 



Business perceptions of the problems 
of international trade 

In the survey respundents were also asked to rank the 
items below as factors that would inhibit them export 
inglo NESC 

I 1 



I 
I 



The ranluiuji aw InditalMil tin Hw right and coin 
cidtf (n raspdd ol the impiranm ul LOTLS wuli find 
inu& ol a simile itnwi cnmi'd mil hv l'nr;- 
Waterliouiu 1 Thai ll lu mv tacfi u| am/f lullh UTTL 
sfclf/a ii regarded ai ol low «ig; iltai ice. but Hums rely 
my huavtlv on LOTI. aklllb cucli &% kiimulfdyj? ul 
/oftftyn morJuvu. and inciikvimg and product smmk* 
promoijonnre ranked hluji 

10 



This is the central contradiction ol the survey. 
Businessmen rucoynize that they have considerable 
communication difficulties in gathering market intel- 
ligence and effectively promoting their product over 
seas A I the same lime they consider knowledge of 
Ihe relevant foreign language of little signiheance 

We can a I tribute this paradox lo what is essentially 
a weakness in Australian management education 
Company management on the whole lacks the 
capacity to see the importance ol effective communi- 
cations" As the Hughes reporl observed. ts 



Education lor managers is limited tn 
Australia and particularly limited in relat- 
ion to export pro mo I ion. Few Australian 
managers have specialised training in 
exports. Few courses are available, par- 
ticularly at o high level. Foreign language 
training capacity lor export managers is 
lacking. Immigrants provide moel of the 
linguists tor Australian axporta, mainly 
fortuitously. 



Future Innfjiuty*' nuuiU 

I he moof tiaiiprehenwve *mvevul ediualii'iial |iin 
vision lot I.OTL* hat been thai tmdei taken Itv lib* 
Inyltf&uii repuii that input I llinuyh limited in 
Asian nudum ulknti hlnivnl wuakiiessimuilhiM'iii 
runt provision (in IDTl.s thUiiiiuJ in Auiliolbt I In 
lemedies will lequne nut iuiI tin* IiiHuUUl lit nt ul 
muii' inmniuinvativt' muilit ultiliiyi«*ii liul tctdUiil 
insiuutiuiirtl ihanye I in pHrtmpk* flu j IuuIiIiuiimI 
di'tjici* iHiilein ul M Mm nt , p i In Rlinuii [li't week K 
nearlv i) til neb UeliM the level ul tnumillv itfiliitiUil i< • 
achieve uairii piultrumiv in Jdpaneu Uhiiv* 
Koiean and Aiabic A* liujleuiii fllifUfi fheie m ,i 
nimny iom» lui LCffi. II an hi ig in Asimi Idiiuuiiu^ 
heiny i imipienbed Inln I Utile miuiwvi- uiuywuih 
uver ahurtei loial peinuU uf tune but including Uf i lu 
a veai in-counhv Anulher i ad lea I did i my would lu 
ihe dewlupinunl ul courts whtih combine I .Oil 
iidininy with training in busing and teiluuiluyv- 
Hcith the above imply a restructuring, in the w«w Uh 
guaye \ra\nmg departments funciiun and Mme to 
oilier discipline areas, and the wav other disciplines 
particularly business perceive then interndUiMirtl 
communication needs. 

In the last twu or three years a numbeJ ul Austin 
turn educational institutions have beyun lu clianyi 
their approach to LOTE training tn the dliflchunj. 
noled above. Language course* mi- Iwlliij 

10G 



Position 



look ol flnanoial mcenttvoa 2 

Distance from Australia 0 

Laak of knowledge or loreifln markets 1 
Uok of staff with knowledge ot relevant 

language 9 

Import dutiM 5 

Too many rutea a regulations 4 

Paakflging, (abetting & dislrlbulian problems 7 

Marketing and produot/iervioe promotion 3 
Inadt quale prorjuol/aervioe a.g, product 

design compared will i gompetitgra B 
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M«mv couninea exhibit iiicif wares .it mc inieri viiioncii Ti na«s Centra in MHtboi t tPholo eoutleay Australian Information 

Service/ 



developed loinilv with courses in ntlier discipline, 
more students are spending time hi counlru cind su 
forth Y'.'t thesn processes ol chanue come' belaiedlv 
io Australia. In Europe the importance of LQTE* in 
hade and technology has been recognised in LkjIIi 
public cuid pnvdle sectors for nearly two decades 

It is urn-resting to note however, tluit whether in 
Kurope. the US or Japan the private acinar has 
proved more able than public sec lor institutions to 
provide the kind of specific, intensive language train- 
ing requested hv business and industry. It remains to 
he seen if the public sector in Australia can meet the 
requirements of the Australian economy tor needs 
based language teochmq 
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Conference Interpreting 



by Hmtfrn Berger 

Australia's isolated geographical position ha* always 
influenced its economic standing a* compared to the 
rest of the world With international technological 
advancement and the increase in lounsm to couti 
ines off the beater track' . not to mention the greatei 
availability of a:r travel. Australia has become d 
popular investment and to unit destination Simi 
larly. overseas organisations and companies have 
become increasingly interested in Australia as a con 
(erence destination and lh;s interest has led in a 
greater demand for language services at these luiu 
tions. 

Over the past decade the number of international 
conferences requiring interpreting or translation sei 
vices has gradually increased 10 an annual average 
in the past five years, of twenty conferences. These 
conferences usually require interpreting services for 
a duration of one to twelve days, with the traditional 
conference languages - namely French and. to a les 
ser extent. Spanish - still dominating the field. Occa 
sionally European languages are requested because 
the Conference has traditionally offered these Ian 



tjuages ai previous assign menls - which have been 
held in Europe - and the conference hosi does not 
wish to break with tradition, even though the actual 
need may not be great. The demand for Asian Ian 
tjuayes - in particular Japanese, but also Mandarin - 
has grown considerably in the past years and the 
conference market shows that this real demand will 
continue to grow. Languages such as Russian and 
Arabic are certainly requested by certain conference 
hobb. however they lend to be required at meetings 
which directly or specifically involve these countries 
te g trade negolia lions between Australia and the 
Soviet Union I 

Australia's growth in popularity as a conference 
destination has resulted in the birth of tertiary level 
interpreting and translation courses as well as prtvaie 
institutions teaching foreign languages. Organisa 
(ions and Associations such as the National Accredi- 
tation Authonty for Translators and Interpreters and 
AUSIT aim at defining the role and quality of all Ian 
guage services, ranging from court to simultaneous 
interpreting Proximity or ralher. lack of it - to 



Simultaneous interpreting facilitates communication between delegates ai an Australia -Jnpnn ministerial meeting in 
Canberra. (Photo: The Canberra Times) 
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ioreign countries rs no lunger a ImidraiKv In those 
students wishing 10 learn languages loruign comi- 
tates have, so to speak, come to Australia in the lorm 
nf nationals who haw decided to immigrate to 
Australia. As a multicultural society which now dlso 
has excellent language education institutions, we 
have the vital prerequisites for supplying the interna- 
tional conference industry with locally- based, 
trained interpreters and translaiors. 

In 198H. the vear ot Australia's Bicentenary, we 
have had the opponunity to put to the test the bal- 
ance of demand and supply" regarding interpreting 
and translation services. Over seventy international 
meetings requmng simultaneous interpreting chose 
Australia as their conference destination. 

Most of these conferences employed the language 
services of Australian -based interpreters: however, 
approximately five world conferences either brought 
their own interpreters with them, assuming that the 
resources were not adequate here. or. unfonunately. 
were advised to import" interpreters from Europe 
dnd Asia 

As an example of the greater workload the indus- 
try here uxpenenced. our company alone was 
required to provide six language teams (each consist- 
ing of approximately bix Australian based interpret 
ers) fur one November week of conferences and 
meetings around Australia. Two of these November 
ron I ur uncus were the 7 th International Congress of 
.Stare Lotteries and 13th Conference of the Interna- 
tional Organisation of Securities Commissions and 
Similar Organisations (IOSCO) in Melbourne. 

The Slate Loltenes Congress took place in the 
amlurunce rooms of the Melbourne Regent Ho lei 
There were approximately 500 international dele- 
gates, over forty of whom came from French and 
Spanish -speaking countries. Prior to congress com- 
mencement we were requested to translate a 
number of the papers in'o the official Congress lan- 
guages. English. French and Spanish At the actual 
Congress six simultaneous interpreters worked a 
total of seven days from 0830-1700 hours, after 
obligatory sesston and lunch breaks, this amounted 
to approximately b-7 intensive working hours daily. 
At IOSCO, two teams - each consisting of uighl 
simultaneous interpreters - were required lor con- 
current sessions over a penod of five days. The lan- 
guages required were English. French. Portuguese 
and Spanish. 

Of particular interest in Sydney in February. 19HH 
was the 2nd World Congress on Vocational Trom my 
held at the Hyatt Kingsgate Hotel, in conjunction 
with the 29ih Intemauonol Youth Skill Olympics, 
held a I various TAFE Colleges and Darling Harbour. 




Interpreters dumnnslrniu lhair aqum.iOnl in an interpret inq 
Dootn. (Photo courtesy ContQimct fntarprettng Services) 



This Congress provided a unique lorutn to promote 
international awareness of skill development issues 
and enabled vocational training practitioners to meet 
their international counterparts and contnbule to the 
world-wide debate on the importance of skill forma- 
tion as a strategy for economic and social develop- 
ment At the\bulh Skill Olympics. 450 of the world s 
leading young skilled workers Irom Europe. Asia and 
the Americas gathered at the Sydney Exhibition 
Centre. Darling Harbour to compete a I the Olympics 
for four days, For the three days of the Congress our 
company supplied between eight simultaneous and 
twenty four consecutive interpreters. The languages 
required were English. French. Ponuguese and 
Spanish. Ourcompany supplied teams of translators 
and bilingual typists as well as over 20 consecutive 
ii ilerpreters for the days pnor to and dunng the Youth 
Skill Olympics. The Ethnic Affairs Commission of 
N S W also supplied a number of consecutive inter- 
preters as their contribution to lliis valuable commu- 
nity event. 

This enormous requirement for. and supply of. 
interpreter and translation services was an excellent 
indication of ihe large number of local resources in 
the language held which we have available here in 
Australia, and the success of l'JHH is cenainly proof 
that we no longer have to look to our overseas col 
leagues lor assistance in this field. 



Ms Kotia iJurgcfr is ihu Manager of the Conference 
Interpreting Service! Language division. Tour Hosts) 
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The Australian Language Levels Project — 
ALL Good Things Must Come to an End 



The key issues in languages education are the issues ol access, choice, and excellence It l& lln 1 thud 
of these, the issue of excellence in the delivery of programs (in languages olher than English and 
ESL). and excellence in learner outcomes that the ALL Project has attempted to address ovur thu 
past five years. 

This article takes the form of a report from a project which is neahng the end of Its Me The Auati a 
lian Language Levels (ALL) Project was funded initially as a 'project of national significance by the 
Curriculum Development Centre. Canberra, and the South Australian Education Department The 
Project, currently funded by AACLAME through the national component of ASLLP. has been in 
operation now for five years, and is due to come to an end in June 1990. The major goal ol the ALL 
Project has always been to improve the teaching and learning of languages (Languages other ih.ni 
English initially, and subsequently also English as a Second Language) in Australian schools. Tu 
achieve this goal, a set of guidelines sufficiently flexible to enable them to apply to all languages, all 
year levels (K>12). and all states and territories was to be prepared. Their publication was to be Jo) 
lowed by an intensive In service program in all states and temtones. As the protect comes to an end 
It is evident that this goal and much more has been achieved. 



1 



The Australian Language Levels (ALL) 
Guidelines 

The ALL Guidelines wure published hv the (Jin 
nculum Development Centre in mid I L 1KH. success 
ful sales leading to a repnnnny soon altn This litis 
almost sold out and a third pnr.lmij i> heimf rem si 
dered The ALL Gurde/ines comprise <i set of foui 
books entitled 

Language Learnmg in Australia 

Syllabus Development and / J ruyranimiHtj 

Method. Resources, and Assessment 

Eua/uotio i. Curriculum HeneuuJ. am/ /enc/iei 
Deuelopr/ieni 

They were prepared (or a wide audience including 
noi only classroom teach its. bui also advisers, con 
sultants. pre- and mservice educators, curriculum 
writers, educational administrators, and assessment 
authonties Australia-wide Since they were 
developed within a strong strurture of collaboration 
with teachers and languages personnel (including 
ESL) representing all educational svstems. status, 
and territories in Australia, the ALL Gu\del\nes can 
claim to represent a common basis of understand 
mg' for the teaching and learning ol languages in this 
country. The Project is also attracting considerable 
interest overseas 

The ALL Guidefines also represent a synthesis of 
current thinking In the languages teaching field The 
writing team has consisted of expenenced classroom 
teachers who. with the help of Specialist consultants 
and the continual advice and support of a national 
reference group, were able to Integrate them own 
and others' teaching expenence with the latest avail 

20 - 




able research In languages curriculum design and 
applied linguistic* The result Is an Innovative 
activities based approach to language teaching and 
learning, supported by a consistent and lumprehen 
stve guidelines document, written snecificullv lor the 
currant Australian enmext 
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Cave omnia 

Tin.* work ot the ALL Protect team has been well 
received and has also been, by any standards, suc- 
cessful The learn is happy about the contribution n 
has oeen able to make over Ihe f ast five vears to the 
leaching and learning nl languages in Australia. At 
the siime nme the learn welcomes the healthe and 
tundamenial debate that has been generated about 
the appropnateness ol. lor example, its proposed 
activities based approach or its organisational 
Tianiework ol Stages The languages field alwaus 
has been and alwavs will be a complex and con 
Manilv developing one. «md the work oi the Protect 
learn needs to be viewed in fhrs context. It is doublful 
whether any single document, sel of guidelines, 
method, approach. orwhateveTCan ewer provide the 
ultimate solution to the flow. whv. when, and where 
ol language leaching and learning. Although the 
ALL Gurcfe/ines have been recognised as making a 
maior contribution to the leaching and learning ol 
languages in Australia. Iheir auihors do noi claim thai 
thev are ihe final word on Ihe subiecl If languages 
prac ti i loners and administrators are debating pro lev 
sional issues, ihe ALL team takes heart in the knowl 
edge that il might well have provided Ihecalalvst lm 
some of the debate 



National training and development 

Inservice ol ihe ALL Guidelines beijcin earlv when 
reactions to ihe draft materials were sought from 
practising teachers, kev languages personnel, and 
specialist consultants The publication of ihe books 
brought a lurther wave ol nibervice activities where 
the team provided seminars and workshops on the 
ALL curnculum model, vi^. syllabus developrTienl 
and programming, method, resources, assessment, 
and evaluation, to all svstems. stales, and temtones. 
Liierallv hundreds of prima, v and secondary 
teachers in all parts 01 the ccjuntry naveexpenenced 
an ALL inservice program in activities which have 
ranged from a short one and a half hour session to an 
intensive inservice ot five days duration. The 
demand for this (raining and development service 
has continued lo increase and the poini has now 
been reached where requests for inservice are totally 
bevond ihe tea m s capacity to meei ihem. in order to 
satislv these continuing demands in a different way. 
ihe ALL team is currently developing an Inservice 
Manual winch will be available later in 1090 for indi 
v n lua Is or groups i with the help of pre- and inservice 
educators! lo examine the major principles of ALL as 
.1 basis lor reviewing and renewing their current prac 
lice A process of continual lenewal is ihus estab- 
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Iished so that the quality of programs is improved 
The manual will contain workshop guides covering 
key curriculum issues in languages, viz 

• Planning the learning 

— pnnciples to guide the teaching learning pro- 
cess, and methodological implications 

— the goals of language learning 

— 'activities and exercises 

— lessons and units 

— modules' and syliabuses 

— resources 

• Methods (the teaching learning process) 

— principles 

— individualisation 

— classroom observarion 

— mixed -ability and mixed background classes 

— classroom techniques and strategies 

— classroom organisation 

• Assessment 

— issues, trends, purposes, a definition 

— what to assess 

— how to assess 

— judging performance 

— - . cording and reporting 
« Evaluating the curriculum 

— de ve loping evaluation strategies 

— evaluating the various p\vca> ol ilw cui- 
nculum jigsaw' 

— managing thL' languages departmeni in the 
context of curriculum renewal 

A generic model 

The ALL Guidelines have provided a generic or 
framework model for further cumculum develop- 
ment The Australian context for language teaching 
demands thai a framewoik be able to cater for a 
range of languages (there are currently 35-40 lan- 
guages being assessed at Year 12 level, for example), 
a range of language learners, and a range of program 
provisions. In addition to the National Policy on Lan- 
guages, each system, state, and terntory lends to 
have its own particular languages policy, and each 
classroom has its own particular context and its own 
particular group of learners The ALL curriculum 
model is proving to be successful as a Iramework in 
this context of diversity because of iwo ol its major 
features, viz. its flexibility and its provision of a 
'Framework of Stages': 

Flexibility: The model deals wilh cumculum 
design in a consistent way. from goals through to 
assessment, and possesses a basic integrity and com- 
prehensiveness into which the needs and demands 
of particular learners, programs, languages, and 
policies can be built. The ultimate key to the model'* 



flexibility however is the teacher, who. with detailed 
guidance from the framework (but without prescrip- 
tion), plays a pivotal part in determining and meeting 
the needs of his. her particular group of learners 
within the constraints of the particular teaching sirua 
lion. 

Framework of Stages: The ALL Framework of 
Stages provides teachers and curriculum writers 
across languages and in different contexts with a 
common reference point and an organisational 
model for the rationalisation of learner groups. 



National curriculum and syllabus 
development based on ih< L 
Guidelines 

A range ol cumcuium projects is currently being 
developed in the language area, all broadly following 
the genenc model set out in theALLGurde/rnes. The 
ALL team itself has developed a set of hal\ an 
Framemor/c Syllabuses (K- 12). covenng Stages A-C. 
B-D.l.2.3.4. and 5 of ihe Framework of Stages 
These framework syllabuses set out the essential 
learning' . goals, and objectives for each Stage. They 
also provide at each Stage exemplary modules 
depicting the conteni of the learning, and an assess- 
ment scheme with criteria for judging performance 
The syllabuses were developed as a model lo 
demonstrate the application of the generic cur- 
riculum model to a particular language 

ALL-based proiecls are developing curricula in 
specific languages at both national and state levels 
Key national projects include the National Indone- 
sian Language Curriculum Proiecl (being developed 
lointly by the NT and SA). ihe National Japanese 
Language Curriculum Project (being developed by 
WA and Queensland), the National Chinese Project 
(Victoria), the National Vietnamese Project {SA). 
and national projects In Spanish and senior secon- 
dary Thai and Korean (ACT) These projecis 
de monstrate the way in which individual states have 
taken responsibility for national curriculum develop- 
menl. This itself is something new and no mean 
achievement, given the history of curriculum 
development in Australia. In a developmental sense, 
each of these proiects is also bench testing' the ALL 
Guidelines in a language -specific context. Materials 
from the key national projects are due to be ready lor 
publication at the end of 1990. In addition, the 
National Assessment Framework /or Languages at 
Senior Secondary Lewi (NAFLSSU. being 
developed under the aegis of the Senior Secondary 
Assessment board of S A (SSAB5A). shares the same 
fundamental curriculum design as that ol the ALL 
Projeci. The ALL team has provided consul lancy 



Figure 3: Possible pathways for the use of the ALL syllabus guidelines 
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Syllabus wnrers adapt/ extend lor ihew 
syslom and lur ihair spealrc language. 
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Teachers use ine syllabus Or sy'iabus guidelines 
as a quiOe 10 ine seieciton oi qoais. objectives 
ana ac I.v!jps Tlyrv pton furl her learninq activities 
resources, assessment anu evasion procedures 
lor tneir parhculnr learner group 



^uppoU iu each i>l these pruiects as well as In the 
numerous slate curriculum tnitiahves which are al&o 
based on ihe ALL GwdWmes 

The experience which has been gamed through 
flit? application of the genenc ALL Guide/mes to spe- 
cific languages will be documented bv ihe team in 
i he shape ot a Manual fijr Cur riculum Debe/opers 
This manual twill provide svllabut, developers wuh 
guidance on such curnculuin design issues as select 
mg. j^rodnicj. and sequencing content: integrating 
learning experiences: designing assessment 
schemes, and olher language specific issues. 



The ESL ALL Project 

The number of requests thai the team lias reserved 
for mservice (raining n. ESL is indicative ol the con- 
tinuing interest rhai the ESL ALL Project is attract 
lug The team has taken advantage nf these inservuv 
i ip|x>n unities not only to inform the lield about ihe 
ESL ALL nexus, but also as a means of testing ideas 
with classroom teachers 

Stage Descriptions (or each ol the K 12 Stages of 
the ESL Kramework o( Stages have beeti 
developed. They outline suggested goals, obiectlvus. 
activities, and content lor each phase of schooling 



The del ailed drafts have been disseminated widely 
to all states, terntones. and systems, as well as to 
praciising teachers and tertiary personnel. for reac- 
hon anu comment The feedback received will deter- 
mine the final shape uf ihese matenals. Initial 
response^ are proving positive. The ALL team 
believes that national level ESL work needs to be 
promoted and developed more stronyty. 

In SA the ALL curnculum model is being 
employed as a starling point lor a lormal state-wide 
ESL curnculum developmen l protect. Othersystems 
and other states are Ubmg the ALL Guidelines as a 
basis for professional training and development and 
centre or school based svllabus development 



In hindsight: some key issues in 
national curriculum renewal 

As the ALL Proiect Cumes closer to its end. and as the 
team reflects on its experience m national curriculum 
renewal, certain issues have become evident 
• The need for flexibility. When considering the 
question ol national curriculum renewal in lan- 
guages t( was essential that the ALL Guidelines 
provide sufficient guidance to assist teachers, syl- 
labus plannets. policy makers, and teacher 
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Figure 4: Australian Language Levels (ALL) project 



What the ALL Guidelines 
Can Offer You 



guidelines written by Australian language teachers for Australian language teachers 
guidelines which are applicable to all languages 

guidelines on all aspects of the languages curriculum (programming , syllabus design, 
assessment, method, etc) 

guidelines based on the best of current classroom practice and the latest develop- 
ments in applied linguistics 

guidelines which tell you not only 'why' but also "how to' 

guidelines to help you evaluate your own cumculum/syllebus/program and make any 
necessary changes - at your own pace 

planning tools to help you to plan a richer languages diet for all learners 

a principled, learner-centred, activities-based approach which focuses on language 

use 

an approach which is holistic and integrated from the planning level through to assess- 
ment 

an approach which is designed lo enhance learners' interest and motivation 
an approach which is consisl enl for all phases of schooling (K/R/R/T12) 



educaioi* At the uimv link' il \mi* e>semial thai 
ihuy be sulhcienily flexible Uj cilliiw fur several 
layers ol adaptation, according in llie needs ul 
parliculai languayes linriudiny LiSLl. MAlerih 
schools, and groups ol learners 

The Integration of professional and cur- 
riculum development Since rfio kev in flexiliil 
ity in the ALL Guidelines hai» been thai the tin 
ncuiar skills oi leachers are given pnrne impoi 
tance in I he delivery of programs at classroom 
level, a major component of ihe development ol 



llie guidelines and subsequent ALL-based svl- 
IdLiUhL'h and programs, has been an associated 
and concurrent program ol professional develop 

I TILTH 

The concept of a framework In the develop 
menl of a iramework. however flexible, curiam 
decisions have 10 be made by the wniers. based 
on wide consultation and a reading of the avails 
tile literature Because of Ihe writers' need to lata 1 
a stand, the curnculum model developed h 
unlikely lo please cuenjone in the lie Id While in 
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cases ii ih the particular position la ken in the 
curriculum model which causes di^conilon. in 
others it is the verv concept nl a curriculum 
liamework which can appear to he a problem 
The ALL team believes thai n is important to 
appreciate this difference in one discussions and 
consultations regarding the ALL curriculum 
tramework. 

• Contextual constraints, In anv educational 
system programs in languages other than English 
and tSL often have to be provided within a con 
text where ideal resource* and expertise are not 
always avaibbk*. In Australia at present, loi exam 
pie. the e nergent push lor the teaching ot the Ian 
guage* o.' Asia has in some cases resulted m ihe 
employment ui teachers who are not as vet par 
ticularlv proficient in the language, and who at the 
siime time have to work with a limited supplv ol 
appropriate teaching, le^ources The ALL 
Guide/mes have had to take a position which pre 
supposes and values ihe skills which the tnaionte 
of language and ESL teachers in Australia posses 
or will develop through professional develop- 
ment. They also presuppose that a supply of 
appropriate resources is already available or b 
capable of being produced. Without these 
assumptions the ALL Guide/tries could well have 
been compromised to such an extent thai their 
pursuit ol the concepts of excellence and cur 
riculum renewal might have become totally 
irrelevant. 

• The need for consultation. Because uf the 
opportunities offered 10 all slates and terntones 
for collaboration with the writing team from the 
outset, the team believes that the states and ter 
ri tones have always felt a certain ownership of the 
ALL Guidelines. The ALL team cannot 
emphasise enough the need for consultation at 
everv level in curriculum development, nor the 



need lor cm riculum development processes 
which involve practising teacher*. 



National cooperation and 
collaboration 

An external evaluation of the ALL Protect s achieve- 
ments was recentli; undertaken under the auspices 
ol the Australian Kilucatior.al Council's Standing 
Cummittee l Schools) The evaluator $ report high 
lights the fac; that the ALL Guide/mes are already 
being used extensively both forma II v anil liilormailv 
by educational systems Australia wide The teporl 
also emphases the success of the naming and 
development activities undertaken l>v the learn, and 
it indicates areas (or lurlher research - in particular 
t sn examination ol ihe poiMbiliiv fit creating <i proti 
t'k'ncy scale lur school language learners 

The ALL Protect has brought the language teach 
i.ig (iuld in Australia iiAvards a high degree ol 
national cooperation and collaboration in improving 
the qualitv of curriculum practice in a growing 
number of Australian schools 1 1 is fioped tSial when 
the Protect ceases lo exist, a mechanism or organza 
tion might be established load as a clearing house 
lor development sin languages curriculum which can 
be shared nationally, to advise on appropriate 
modes of teacher development, and finally lo carry 
out the necessary development and research 
associated with meeting the changing needs in Ian 
guages curriculum develnpmenl in Australia 
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From ALAC* to ILY and Beyond: 

Facing Up to Human Resource Development in the 1990 s 



by Noel Simpson 
The Major Issue 

The marking of International Literacy Year IILY) in 
1990 highlights ihe necessity for Australia to include 
a comprehensive language and literacy base in its 
planning for national development. Whether we 
look At economic development, which will depend 
much more on adding value to natural products 
through human skills, or at social development, 
where access to an increasingly complex information 
supply becomes more important, the significance of 
literacy competence is emphasized. Individuals need 
learning opportunities which can enhance the qual- 
ity of their lives. The nation needs lo maximize Ihe 
learning skills of the whole population, not >us! an 
elite, in order to promole a productive culture bun 
da mental to a dynamic, humane and productive cul- 
ture is the provision ol qualiiv literacy education 
where reading ?nd wnling capacities are developed 
ihroughout an individual's lifetime 



The Context of Literacy for ILY In 
Australia 

Australian Government planning leu ILY ib centred 
on a llfelony literacy development approach. In 
cover Ironi cradle lo u,mve" I .He racy leai n .y lh oui 
society has usually been seen as I he province ul 
infant teachers in primary schools There are ai least 
two basic problems wllh this view The ilrsl ts thai the 
notion of literacy as a li*ed sei of isolated reading 
and writiny skiffs acquired once and for all at a certain 
time is obsolete The second is that Ihe niosl impor- 
tant Influences on children's development, including 
their literacy development, come Irnin home and 
wider community life nol school life 

For Ihe maiorlty of people, fundamental literacy 
capacities will become established during Ihe early 
years ol schooling and Ihe importance of reachers' 
work al Ihls time Is chltcnl However, for a signillcani 
minority, basic literacy development will nol lake 
place between ihe ayes ol live and eight and. lor a 
significant number ol Ihese people, the question oi 
fundomenfal literacy development will remain an 
issue in their lives over the next fifty or sixty yean> 

Planning foi Australia's response lo ILY In l his situ- 
ation Idlowifd two basic tracks First, the description 
of literacy which was adopted was much more 
broad ranging than literacy as a sel of isolated techt il- 
eal skills 

'Literacy is a re/at iue concept which encompasses 
a range of reading ond writing skills In interna 

'Aduli Lunacy Acnon Lflmpatufi 



riona/circ/es. the term basic literacy is used to indr- 
cote the ability to read and wnte your own name 
The term functional literacy means the ability to 
read and write well enough to accomplish simple 
eueryday reading and wntmg tasks in your par- 
ficu/arsooety For Australia the goal of functional 
literacy in English is essentia/ bur no* adequate 

Literacy involves the integration of listening, 
speaking, reading, writing and enncal thinking, it 
incorporates numeracy, k includes the cultural 
know/edge which enables a speaker, writer or 
reader to recognise and use language appropnau- 
to different social situation* for an advanced 
technological society such as Australia, our goal 
must be an active literacy \uh\ch allows people to 
use language to enhance then capacity to think, 
create and question, i. . nch helps them to partici 
paw more ejf/ec/iue/e m society ' 

{ll.Vl\\perNo2.D,2} 

In addition, Ihe National Consultative Council 
(NCC) for ILY went on lo requubt ihv Cfrjwrnmelii 
lo piepan 1 a national literacy *liaieyv in line Willi ihe 
UN objectives lot ILY. Stale Government h should In- 
encouraged to lormulaw stall' llleuu vstiaieyie&aiid 
a national strategy should be dewl.iped an a cm 
operative exorcise between the t"» nr. nonweallh anil 
Slate Governments in consul la lion wllh lln' I Urn 
government sudor Such a slialeyv Jmulil | a ovule 
(or lifelong literacy learning and encoi tipasn <u II Villi 
wider than education provision Indusliv ami i uin 
munily groups should be involved In developing, II il- 
literacy and numeracy skills of the nntlui 1 I iv ll iu wi it I 
of 1990. a plan of action for a literacy decade ihi uiM 
be developed '. (ILY Paper No 2. n<> I lit nlln-i 
words, the resources of society as a wnole ihoulil hi 
tapped in order to promote effoclivi* llleldu 
development. We need to delineate a lertliiln e*| let 
tation oi the role of schools and the edui rtluwr «e< lm 
generally in literacy development then lole Is ci Uli^I 
but unless it is supported* and undeibluud hu lln- 
rest of society, the necessary devotion ul olliui tmii 
munity energies will nol occut 'lite lole til jmieni- 
and other adults in supporting reading ami wlllilm 
growth in children needs to be piohioled litdutln 
has a responsibility to support Ihe llleifliy giuwlh of 
workers through their Jobs Community ayelkh* 
including the media, have a reaper islbll it v lo tat llilrtlr 
the development of literacy skllla In lite nalluii 

Perhaps the most effective role which Ihe Aublin 
lian Governments ILY operation edit purfoJNl Ji lo 
attempt lo place these issues on Ihe imtloiifll agenda 
lo persuade both Commonweallh and Sidle tiuv 
ernments to work logelhei on fldive llioiriu 
development for all as a national responsibility and 
to exercise leadership by prnmoliny to opi'talM. 
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through quality literacy programs. Government 
programs play only one part in a national literacy 
L'lfon Tlie role uf tin? non-yovernment sector is 
L'qudllv vital. Government activities need to build on 
effective ideas and practices as outlined in forumb 
such as the AuMra/iari Join mm/ uf Heading Worth 
while protects are occur nng a I stale, regional and 
local levels across the country bul thev need to be 
hcirnessed to n urease the efficiency of ihe national 
iflorl 

Adult Literacy and ILY 

It was surprising to some that the Conimonwedl Ill's 
program lor ILY should give pnonlv to adult lileracv 
activities. Yet. within the context ol lifelong literacy 
learning, this has been a neglected area in Australia 
tind currently needs extra attention. While it is true 
that about 80' V. of people develop reasonable liter 
acy competence during their childhood years, at 
least 10".'. do not. Thai UHi equates to over one mil 
lion Australians Near universal primary schooling 
has existed in Australia for a long lime. However, 
adult literacy programs began to appear in any 
number only during the 1970 s Adults with reading 
and wntmg difficulties have, until now. remained 
largely hidden in our society. 

One ma|or reason for this lack of visibility is the 
stigma which our society attaches to adults who h.ivt* 
difficulties with reading and wnling. If their difficulty 
is revealed, they are often labelled dumb' or 
stupid". But. for most, we know that the causes lie in 
lost opportunities in their childhood Consequently, 
the ILY program in Australia must endeavour to have 
the stigma of Illiteracy' removed, this occurs most 
e ffectively when adults in this situation can speak out 
for themselves. In addition it must seek to have 
appropnate provision made lor people to acquire lit 
eracy skills at any age. 

Some still assume that compulsory schooling 
means compulsory learning. It is not possible to com- 
pel anyone, including a child, to learn. Children are 
not only dependants but sometimes victims in our 
society and it is surely not humane to legislate that 
the opportunity to learn to read and write approp- 
riately can come only at one stage in life. No matter 
how good the schooling system, there will always be 
a significant minority who pass through childhood 
(which is the categorisation that should be 
emphasised rather than schooling) without 
adequate literacy skills. People are capable of learn- 
ing these skills at any age, just as they can learn to 
cook or fix a car at any age. The principles involved 
in good adult literacy practice are the same as those 
involved in good child literacy practice. A spectrum 
of literacy programs for all ages is required. 



From ALAC to ILY 

In the 1987-88 budget it was announced that an 
Adult Literacy Act ion Campaign would be one of the 
programs to be funded under the new National Pol 
icy on Languages. The Lo Bianco Report. National 
Policy on Languages indicated that, in 1986, 
approximately 17000 people were enrolled in adult 
Irleracy programs in Auslralia. despite evidence that 
over one million adults were functionally illiterate. In 
buch circumstances a maior campaign mighl have 
been warranted but. in (act. ALAC was a modest 
program funded by SI 9u million lor two years. 

Since the earlv l'JKO'b. the Commonwealth had 
made a smaller aniouni ol monev available to Ihe 
states under TAPE particular purpose grants for adult 
literacy In some states, the adult literacy effort 
depended almost completely on these funds. How- 
ever, during the mid- 1980* ihe New Soulh Wales 
government began to dedicate significant state fund- 
ing for adult literacy programs througb TAPE; other 
states slowlv began to move in a similar direction. 

ALAC offered the first opportunity for a national 
government focus tu be given lo adult literacy work 
S250 0(10 of the funding was kept for national level 
proiecls each year, the rest dislributed among the 
states. 

The ittirionaf protects have been significant, 
including the first national survey of adult literacy in 
Australia Another national project, a study of out- 
comes ol adult literacy programs, estimates thai in 
1989. 28 000 adults were enrolled in adult literacy 
programs, almost a 65 ".\ increase on the 1986 figure 
in Ihe Lo Bianco report but sijJJ only something like 
a 2% reach fo the target group in need. 

It was ironic that funding lor ALAC was scheduled 
to finish on M) June 1989 just as planning for 
Australia's participation in ILY was getting underway 
One of the first acts of the NCC for ILY in April 1989 
was to request Ihe (>overnmer.i to continue funding 
for ALAC. The response of the Minister for Employ 
menl. Education and Training, the Hon. JS Daw- 
kins, was to ask the NCC, once a budget for ILY was 
given in August 1989. to consider the use of some of 
this funding for an evaluation of Al-AC. Such an 
evaluation was commissioned in September and 
reported in December. 

The evaluation recommended an increased com 
mitment to long-term planning and funding by the 
Commonwealth Government, It concluded that 
expanded provision had occurred in all States 
through ALAC, including significant Innovations in 
program outreach, that additional Stale contribu- 
tions had been engendered by tha Commonwealth 
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lead, that public awareness aboul adult literacy 
Issues had been raised, that more professional provi- 
sion had been facilitated and thai the national pro 
jects contributed significant'^ to the development of 
a national data base and to improved national co 
ordination. Most of the ALAC funding was 
expended by December 1989. although some will 
continue until June 1990. Thereafter, gains made 
ihrough ALAC are severely at risk Victoria has now 
joined New South Wales in having a reasonable 
recurreni base for adult literacy provision but 
development in the other stales and territories is still 
embryonic 

Australia's ILY Program 

At Hie same Mine as the NCC was requesting govern 
men l to continue ALAC. it was seeking funds lor 
Australia's ILY program The Council recommended 
in Its April 19X9 olicv advice ihat funding go to four 
pnonty areas aduh literacy I40'\\). child and com 
munltv literacy (2(l"ii). international projects f20'\\] 
and activities to raise |iublii awareness of literacy 
issues (2(I'V.). The same puhev directions documeni 
set down wght goals and strategies (or Australia's ILY 
program. 

In the August budget the ( juveriimeni announced 
that $3 million ol new policy lunding would be madi- 
availahle for ILY purposes U Bin in each ul \<mm 
and 199(1-91 Hie NCC hail already decided that, in 
the first hnancuil year, it would recommend the bulk 
of the funds? be allocated to strategic national protects 
in the four pnonty areas which might contribute to 
the development uf long term literacy strategies 
Those projects were subsequently identified ami 
many were advertised lor open tendering, they will 
be implemented during W l lU 

One significant project in the adutl Ineracv area is 
the development of literacy competency rating* 
scales so that a common national language about lit 
cracy achievements might be established A second 
major projeel Involves creating a workforce literacy 
training package to address the literacy and numei 
acy needs of workers consequent Upon award 
restructuring processes and retraining programs 
Another project has set up a national (HIS telephone 
referral service (providing telephone communication 
at local rates! for people who want Information 
aboul local adult literacy programs 

In the child and community literacy field, lot 
example, a Keading With Young Children Kit will be 
developed (or general use. in addition to an In-ser 
vice Literacy Course lor Secondary Science and 
Mathematics Learning and a Training Video on L»n \ 



guage and Literacv lor all Teacheis Stale ami jerul 
ory authonties were invited to submit lor lunds to 
outline a framework (or a verncally integrated lite? 
acy strategy io range from pre-scliool through pn 
mary and secondary sci.ioling loTAFL. adult and 
higher education. Both the Victorian niidlasmunian 
Governments will be carrying out this exercise 

Apart from the VAm of new policy funding, the 
Commonwealth will make available over tan Irom 
exisimg sources within the Department ul hmpltiy 
ment. Education and Training for ILY purposes 
These funds will be drawn from the schcx>ls aiea. 
from TAFE and higher education. Irom public (inn 
munications and consultancies For instance, hum 
schools lunding for protects of national signiltcantc 
will come a discipline review ol teacher education m 
teaching English ($000 00(1 ovei IWMm ami 
1990-91 J From higher education some lunding will 
he allocated for a national c<> ordiiiiiling agency lt»i 
adult literacy teacher iraming 

Under international activities most lunding will 
be allocated to a number of naming ami materials 
production programs in Kipua New C lUincii I lie S J 
omons and Vanuatu to be cu ordniaied bva Melanc 
sian Literacy Consortium drawn Irom those threi- 
countries and Australia In addition a South I'aufu 
Literacy Protect will he funded through (he Austni 
han Reading Association 

A Public Awareness Strategy ha*» been developed 
with a three -phase campaiyn oyer the year aiming at 
an increase in literacy development options, a usei 
friendly documents promotion and increased partici 
pat ion in literacy programs The strategy will be 
directed at six target groups the education sector, 
indusirv. community and government agencies, the 
family, decision-makers and the general public. Con 
tart with the media will underlie all aspects of the 
campaign. Some funding wilt be made available to 
ABC television lor a 12-part series about the adult lit- 
eracy expenence. to ABC radio for a variety of new 
programs and to the NSW Adult Literacy through 
Video Project to assist in the distribution of an adult 
literacy video series to every home '/ideo outlet in 
Australia In order to increase popular participation, 
one of the UNESCO aims for ILY two rounds of 
small grants for adult or child hteracv projects < up to 
$2 5(H)) were held during the second half of 

Beyond 1990 

The United Nations has called for ILY In be used to 
launch a plan of action to massively reduce illiteracy 
bv the year 2000 In Australia we need a plan of 
action to promote the development ol active literacy 
lor oil Clearly this can only begin in Wh) Beyond 



Liieracy luihon for adulis is particularly effecn vein one-to-one teaching. (PnotocourtesyotAustrauan international Literacy 
Year Secretariat. Dept. of Employment. Education and Training! 



the provision of adult literacy programs available to 
nil who need them, a challenge tor the ILY program 
dunnt) 1990 will be to develop the elements of. and 
framework for. an integrated national literacy 
development strategy. 

In part this has already commenced through the 
provision o\ a small amount of Commonwealth 
funding to two Slate Governments to assemble the 
elements needed for a vertically -integrated literacy 
strategy through the education sector. Such an out- 
line could be adapted for use by other State and Ter- 
ritory Governments which, of course, have constitu- 
tional responsibility for education. Reports from this 
project should be available by May 1990. The Com- 
monwealth Government has a role to play as well 
because something as fundamental and important 
as literacy development is clearlv a national responsi- 
bility. Co operation and co-ordination between the 
different parts of the education sector is not easy to 
achieve and our record in this countrv is at best 
patchy. Yet all pans of the sector have the same basic 
goal in terms of developing the language, literacy 
and learning competencies of the population 

Australia, in some ways, can learn from expiiri 
ences overseas. For example, through UNESCO. 
Australia already participates in a regional education 



program called APPEAL, the Asia-Pacific Program 
of Education for ALL. APPEAL has three arms to it: 
universal primary education, literacy for all and con- 
nnuing education. The latter two are seen as occur- 
ring in the post-school environment in the non-for- 
mal education sector. All three aspects are seen as 
vital because basic education work with children and 
adults simultaneously is the best way to achieve 
progress. Australia lags behind a number of so-called 
developing countnes in the region in this regard. The 
Director-General of UNESCO. Mr Federico Mayor, 
developed the theme of a comprehensive literacy 
strategy at the official launch of ILY in New York onb 
December 1989. 

Similarly, ihe Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development <OECD) has now 
launched a major study of functional illiteracy in 
advanced industrialized countries because of the sig- 
nificance of this issue for (mure development. The 
position in Australia is similar to that in other OECD 
countries such as Canada. U K . France and Ger- 
many. When Minister Dawkins requested the NCC 
to conduct an evaluation of A LAC. he also asked 
the Commonwealth -Statu Territory Implementation 
Woiking Group for ILY to carrv out a review of all 
Commonwealth and Statu expenditure on adult liter- 
acy. This larger sludv is due to report bv April 1990 
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A literacy strategy which links and inleyiflleb llie 
various parts of the educalion sector i&, uf cuurbu. 
inadequate because 1 he work ot lite aducaUon secloi 
needs to be integrated horizontally wi|h olh«r secloi * 
of society. To this end. the ILY Secretarial, as pan nf 
its preparations for ILY. in 198 l J commissioned three 
con sultan aes. One was to prepare a feasibility report 
on how wider reading could be promoted in the com- 
munlty: this was carried oui by the Reading 1990 
organization. The second was a study of the implica- 
tions for adult literacy provision of award restructur- 
ing proposal s. conducted by the Victorian Council of 
Adult Education. The third was a report on the Social 
Costs of Inadequate Literacy prepared by the Austra ■ 
lian Institute of Family Studies which subsequently, 
in November 1989. was published by the Australian 
Government Publishing Service. 

This latter study, for the first ume in Australia, 
examined the consequences of poor literacy skills for 
society as a whole. Conversely, the social benetiis of 
active literacy could be promoied. In other words, lit- 
eracy development is a much wider issue than for the 
education sector alone, Evidence exists thai social 
welfare agencies are now starting to see connections 
between literacy skills and dependence on social 
welfare. (John Tomlinson. Director. ACTCOSS. 
Canberra 7'imes. 3 January, 1991). p. 1 ) 

Similarly, the moves u> greater economic effi- 
ciency through award re&lruciuring and retraining 
programs haw important implicalions for all those 
members of the workforce who have inadequate lil- 
eracy skills Facing up lo l his issue represent a major 
new developmuni lor Auilrdlin Award restructunng. 
H has been said, over thv nvxl ten years will herald in 
the largesl adult vducatlun venture Ihis counlry hab 
seen While Australia was fortunate enough to earn a 
good living from hs tabic uaiutal resources, the cui 
ting edge of learning did nol assume such large prop 
ortlons. Now Ihv country s future Is seen la resi. in 
large pari, on the application of its human learning 
skills. There are ramllica lions of this for all parls of ihf 
educalion secior, from schools io lurlher education 

As educators wu have long been concerned ivilh 
individual learning differences in the schooling sys 
tern. That concern will need to continue, particularly 
as I he 111 eracy expectations and demands of society 
increase and retention rates beyond compulsory 
schooling rise. However, thob?» responsible for edii 
cation policy-making need to plan within the context 
of the wider socio-economic environment and. in 
this particular area, make provision for lifelong liter- 
acy learning opportunities. The understandings of 
educators about how successful literacy learning 
occurs need lo iniorm whatever programs arc 



developed In an instil ulloiiaL industry or community 
Belting 

A further aipurt uf Ihe broader implications of liier- 
au v devubpmeni hinges on whai has been called the 
l J loln Lngllsh muvameni In effect there Is little point 
in assisting people to learn io read If public docu- 
ments are nol readable Studies have already shown 
the savings and efficiencies which can be made 
through the use of plain English in public docu- 
ments. Part of l he ILY Public Awareness Sirategy will 
focus on this issue and is likely lo draw the concern 
of a wider section of the communiiy about Iheimpor 
tance of readability and literacy. 

Conclusion 

ALAC was an important forerunner for ILY Work 
through Australia's ILY program on the larger ques- 
tions of literacy development has a time frame of 
only one year. Obviously this is insufficient. The 
Australian Government's ILY operation is starting to 
build links with existing programs of the Department 
of Employment. Education and Training: with other 
national advisory bodies such as the Schools Coun 
cil and the Employment and Skills Formation Coun- 
cil, with other Commonwealth Departments: with 
Stale Governments, the n on -government sector, 
industry and community groups. Planning which 
evolves through the ILY program will need to be built 
into decision -making bodies such as the Australian 
Education Council. In the end. the creation of effec- 
tive long-term literacy strategies will empower indi- 
viduals in society and the nation as a whole. 
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The Australian Language Certificates 

An Australia-wide initiative to encourage and celebrate the 
learning of languages in schools 



What arc the Australian Language 
Certificates? 

IWO sees the launch of the Australian Language 
Certificates. The purpose of these certified les is to 
acknowledge individual success m learning another 
language and to enhance ihe siaius of language 
learning jn schools by providing external recognition 
ol achievement and a sense ol individual 
accomplishment. l:verv sludent aiieinptiny ihe 
Australian Language Certificate's listening and read 
ing tasks will receive a certificate thai recognises and 
records his or her level of proficiency 

The tasks will be based an the suggested svllabus 
for Stage 1 of ihe Australian Language Levels 
( Guidelines. The tasks will be designed in such a wau 
iliat most learners will experience a degree of sue 
cesb and satisfaction from participating, bur there iwll 
also be lasks to challenge ihe more advanced stu 
dents. 

The Australian Language Certificates protect has 
been imhated be (he Australian Bicentennial Mill 
ticultural Foundation and is being coordinated and 
developed by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research (ACER) and the University of Melbourne. 
This initiative comes at an opportune time when the 
leaching and learning ol language's other than 
English is receiving deserved attention from boih tire 
Federal and Stale Governments. 

Who can participate? 

In 1990 the Australian Language Certificates will 
he available to students tn the second full year ol 
learning Chinese. I -Tench. German. Italian. 
Japanese and Modern Greek These students will 
usually be ih Years H to Id However all students in 
appropriate language classes ate encouraged lo par- 
ticipate. 

In ihe lust war a pilot siudy involving six Ian 
ijuages will W utvderkikeiuii each stale and lernlorv 
Depending, on the success of the 1990 inals, it is 
intended I hat ihe certificates will become available to 
students in all secondare schools from 1991. In sub- 
sequent years, the Australian language Certificates 
are likely lo become available in oil ret languages and 
at other levels of proficiency 

What tasks will the students do? 

Participating students will undertake both a listen 
tog and a reading task The listening task will involve 
a pre- prepared voice tape and will last about 10 
minutes. The reading tasks will Include a variety of 
reading materials and will la si approximately 25 



minutes It is intended that both tasks will be com- 
plied dunng a regular classroom period. Instruc- 
tions and essential inlormaiion about the lasks will 
he provided in English. Students will record their 
answers on provided sheets which ivill be forwarded 
lo ACER. 

The materials for ihe reading lasks will be 
designed to provide students with interesting and cul 
itirallv relevant passages, perhaps in ihe form of a 
short magazine which students will be able to keep. 
Additional activities mav also be included for stu- 
dents to aliempl at home or perhaps in a later Ian 
linage das*. 

Who will prepare the tasks? 

The listening and reading tasks in each language 
are being developed by a panel of experts that 
includes practising teachers of lhal language. Each 
prinel is chaired bv a member of ihe Academic staff 
of the University of Melbourne's Faculty of Arts or 
lusiiiuie ill Lducation Members of the language 
panels have been drawn from throughout Australia. 

All tasks will have been irral lestedon small groups 
u| students prior lo their admimsi ration in May and 
August lo establish ilia I thev aie of an appropriaie 
l«'vel of dilficullv and that instructions to students are 
rlear 

What will be expected of teachers? 

Teachers will be asked lo forward lo ACER the 
number of students participating and lo collect a 
basic registration lee ol "M per nludenl Thev will be 
mailed sufficient listening and reading materials lot 
their classes The tasks will he adininihiervd hv the 
leacher and theanswet slieeh leturiied toACLH for 
correction. 



Dates 

The listening and reading la&Us ate beinQadininii 
lered m schools on the following dale* 

Wednesday lb Mae WW 
French. Japanese. Modem < ireeli 

Tuesday 2 1 Auyu*i 1 9911 
Chinese. German. Italian 



Further information 

Accompanying ACflRs Newsletter, which will he 
circulated to secondare schools throughout Australia 
in early March 1990, there will be an inseri which will 
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include sample n ml* rials illusli Alintj the kinds nl 
tasks to be used 

In 1990 the participating schools will be selected to 
be broadly representative of State. Catholic, inde- 
pendent and other schools m each slate and territory 
in terms of school type and geographical location 
However ail teachers interested in participating are 
encouraged to provide details about the languages 
in which their school is interested as well as the 
approximate number ol students in iheir second 



year ol learning each language to the c< i ordinal ot i A 
the Australian Language Certificates 



Susan Zamniit 

ACER 
PO Box 210 

Hawthorn. Victoria 3122 

Tel: (03) 819 1400. Fax: (03) 819 5502 



Australian Education Centres 



Australia's international education organisation. 
IDP (the International Development Program ol 
Australian Universities and Colleges), has 
responded swiltlv to the Australian Governments 
decision to establish Australian Education Centres' 
I AECs) overseas The Minister lor Employment. 
Education and Traimny. the Hon John 5 Dawkms, 
has announced that IDP and Qantas have been 
approached to establish and operate AECs in the 
Asta-l J cKilic region a* soon cis possible The 
announceirwni followed \hc Government's adop 
tion of the niatir recommendation of the |oim indu* 
try panel set up to advise on AECs 

AECs will commence operation in 19^(1 through 
I DP s overseas of I ice network with the support of 
Qerntas inlrastructure. and will provide information, 
counselling and assistance with application proces- 
sing to overseas students, and support for the prom- 
otion and recruitment activities of Australian educa 
tion institutions 

AECs will be fully operational in Jakarta. Singa- 
pore. Hong Kong. Bangkok. Suva. Taipei and Kuala 
Lumpur by 1 March 1990. An AEC will be opera 
tionol in Seoul for the second half of 1990 and in 
Tokyo by the end of the year. AECs in China are also 
underactive consideration. A decision on the estab 
lishmeni of an AEC in Manila has yet to be taken. 

AECs will be the only such centres endorsed by 
the Australian Government and all student enquiries 
received by the Australian diplomatic missions will 
be referred to the local AEC. They will project a 



strongly identi liable Australian educational present e 
and will have as their primary role 

• to represent impartially and equitably all subscrib- 
ing Australian education institutions registered to 
offer courses for overseas students. 

• to provide high quality information and counsel 
ling on all aspects of study in Australia but not to 
recruit students on behalf of individual instilu 
lions: and 

• to provide assistance with English language ot 
oilier testing and with preparation of application 
and visa documentation 
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Australia: a Language Graveyard No More? 

bv Helnrich SicfatUk 



Language pervades all aspects ol human existence, 
and language policies are central influences in 
human societies, 

Histoncallv we have been al hesl careless, al worst 
paranoid about language matters I or much of the 
iwo centuries ol British settlement. Australia has 
been a grave vard ol languages hundreds ol Abony 
nidi languages and dialed* have disappeared, and 
mosi of the languages brought lo Australia bv oilier 
nnmigr tints have been or aie tunny lost in the second 
generation ol settlement here. This immense aiintion 
became 1 a public concern onk/ in the early N70's 
Attitudes towards languages uiher Ihan English grew 
more supportive, our manv languages are increas 
i ugly Iving seen as national resources as well as nidi 
vidual assets A lung process ol debate and lobbying 
i'iim« lo a head in l u K7 uilh Ihe adoption ol ihe 
Manorial i*>luv on I .angling's iNPUhv the IVderal 
( iovertimenr 

The NPL and a spaie ol language policies by State 
governments signal ihai Australia has evolved 
hevond the idrosvncratic phase of language policv 
making These advances should be further consoli- 
dated by the newly established Language Institute of 
Australia <L1A> 

Undoubtedly, the progress over the past decade 
■ >r so has been underpinned bv growing knowledge 
Of particular value are the language nueslionsin the 
Census, as rudimentarv as thev are An important 
lontnbulion came from the l n K3 survev ol Ian 
guayes in Australia, earned out bv the Australian 
Bureau ol Statistics (ABS) 

Much illustrative data, particularly oh the question 
o| making the >tudv ol a second language compul- 
sory in our schools, has also been gathered through 
carious public opinion polls. Increasingly, employers 
in industry . commerce and lounsm are being asked 
to quantity their language needs, here the Asian 
Siudies Council has been instrumental in establish 
my a more rational approach 

The Federal Government is now regularly publish 
nig sun i st ics on languages taught in schools and ter 
nary institutions The Australian Advisory Council on 
Languages and Multicultural Education (AAC 
I.AME), ol course, sees the dissemination of up to- 
dale information on language matters as one of its 
(unctions 

Each investigation anew shuws Australia to be a 
verv multilingual society founded on I he unques 
tinned consensus that English is our lingua franca 
■ind national language Collectively, thev also point 
up that the community holds a number ol clear views 
r m language and language policies in Australia 



Now an im|*>rtani addition to our knowledge- 
base on how i he community ihinks abou; language 
issues has been made bv a large-scale national sur- 
vey con dueled hv AGB. McNalr on behalf of the 
Office ol Mulncultural Affairs tOMAI. The office com- 
missioned the survev in order lo have a database in 
developing the National Agenda for a Multicultural 
Australia. The agenda was launched by the Prime 
Minister in July. l l J8 L ) 

The survev relied on lour samples. 

— a General sample drawn from the whole com- 
munity .1552. 

— a Second General ion sample made up from per- 
sons who have at leasi one parent born overseas 
in a Non English speaking country.. S23. 

— ,1 NESB sample of immig*-anls from Non English 
speaking countnes who have lived in Australia 
lor more than 10 years. ..^Hb. 

— and finally, a Recent ArnvaJs sample made up ol 
immigrants from Non-English speaking coun 
tnes who have lived in Australia for less than 10 
years.. 1141 

Altogether, the survev involved more than 120 
questions. 312 vanables and 4 500 households A 
dozen or so questions are of particular relevance to 
language policv. Much light is thrown on language 
issues in Australia. However, because of the purpose 
of the survev. attitudes towards Australian indigen- 
ous languages are not directly explored. 

In l he following sections, key findings will be 
reviewed and related to policy issues. The tables 
drawn on relet to both language education and to 
language services. Tor easier reference, the fre 
quencv counts have been converted into graphs. 



English 

When told that a person who does not speak English 
has no nght to expect lo get ahead in Australia (Fi- 
gure 1 1. only a slight maionty in the general sample 
disagrees Disagreement is more pronounced with 
the other .groups, notably the second generation 
This pattern suggests that English is regarded as 
being central to geinng on in Australia Disagreement 
with the question probably siems not so much from 
ri view that English is unimportant as from a reaction 
of |he draconian siance of denying anyone in 
Australia the nght to gel on This is borne out bv 
responses in other survev questions, which suggest 
virtually universal endorsement of the notion of a fair 
go for everyone 
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The broad consensus on the importance of 
English for successful participation in Australian life 
emerges specifically in Figures 2 and 3. Across all 
groups of respondents, the provision of intensive 
English courses to immigrants' children (Figure 2) is 
lavouTed. 'Strongly approve is consistently the most 
Irequeni response, with 'strongly disapprove the 
least favoured. The support lor such English courses 
grows even stronger among the more recently 
arrived respondents. A similar pattern holds for the 
proposition thai intensive English courses should lv 



conducted lor adult immigrants at work However 
across all groups, disapproval and strong disapproval 
are somewhat more pronounced, reflecting a less 
generous altitude towards adults who do nol speak 
English. 

Overall, il is clear thai the policy pnnaple of "hh 
giish for all - here as special measures to teach 
English as a Second Language - receives 
unequivocal endorsement. But what about Ian 
guoges other than English J 
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Languages other than English 

figure 4 dearly illustrates ilun the i>p|M>Tluiiiiv (■> 
learn a second language in addiimn i<i l.nybhhh wrv 
solidly favoured acrcm till populalion urouph h ih 
noteworthy thai in till sample* llumi 1 who ill ink llwl 
learning another language i» mil finponaiil hum an 
alrnosi negligible block This oyciall rnlliu&iasin. 
moreover, is nui new 1 1 reflex h what luihluvua ion 
slsleni leaiure of altitudes in Aualrnlki sun e I In 1 enrlv 

RP.^T nnPY AVAIIARI F Iv, 



| l J70b. however. I he translation ul ihis support mlo 
educaiional policv fias been slow The rvcenl 
announcement l>v i he New South Wales Govern- 
muni. ihai language studies would be made comput- 
er v for pan oi schooling, is i here lore a wdcomtj 
response. 

I l<rw then dous the remarkably clear endorsement 
■ if second language learning hold for dllfcrenl 
categories of languages' Figures ft lo 8 record views 
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on three groups of languages, traditional European 
languages. Asian languages . and community or 
ethnic languages. 

Figures 5 and 6 reveal thai, overall, support for 
teaching European and Asian languages - as foreign 
languages - is very similarly structured. The general 
community views and ranks their importance almost 
identically: equivocally and as neither overwhelm- 
ingly important nor unimportant. Across subgroups 
a minor trend is that second generation and NESB 
tend to favour European languages somewhat more 
than Asian languages 

These responses come perhaps unexpected when 
we look back at Figure 4 They suggesf many Ausrra 
bans are not convinced that an economic or even a 



traditional educational rationale should weigh 
heaviest in language teaching 

What then does this mean for ethnic or commu 
nity languages - that is. for languages such as Greek. 
Italian or Arabic, which are now spoken in a consider 
able number of Australian households? The 19tfu 
Census Tevealed that 15 per cent of the population 
over the age of 5 lives in homes where another lan- 
guage besides English is spoken. 

Here the OMA survey is particularly informative. 

The teaching of these ethnic or community lan- 
guages takes two forms in Australia. One is through 
self-help institutions, the part -time ethnic commu- 
nity schools. These schools typically offer 2 to 3 
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hours teaching of a language and associated culture 
a week. Teaching tends to take place out of school 
hours, for example on Saturdays. Occasionally such 
self-help efforts have led to the establishment of a 
regular daytime school, which offers a full English 
language curriculum but is also committed to the 
objective of maintaining the children's home lan- 
guage and culture. 

Figure 7 shows that providing money to ethnic 
organisations to teach their language and culture to 
their young people is received with mixed feelings by 
the general community, with a negative view slightly 
predominating. Interestingly this ambivalence gives 
way to stronger support across the sample groups, 
with recent arrivals being clearly in favour. 



The second form o( community language teach- 
ing Is through regular schools. It has evolved most 
strongly In Victoria and South Australia, and is more 
common In Catholic than in state government 
schools. The strong support for second language 
learning, as shown in Figure 4, actually finds most 
clearly expression in approval, even strong approval, 
for teaching in (regular) schools the languages of 
major cultural groups in Australia. Strikingly, the sec- 
ond generation group is most in favour; their 
responses may be shaped by the experience of hav- 
ing their home languages devalued or negated by 
the regular school system (Figure 8). 

The message that educational decision makers 
should hear concerning languages other than 
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English is twofold. Firsl, all sectors o( the community 
strongly support learning another language; and sec 
ondly, the teaching of community languages is more 
strongly endorsed than the leaching of other Ian 
guages. whether European or Asian, raughr as 
foreign languages. 

Looking at the reality of language education 
across Australia, there is an obvious gap betw >n 
what the community would like to see and what edu 
cational administrators have been able or art? intend 
ing to provide. 

Language services 

The OMA survey also adds to our knowledge on Ian 
guage policy issues outside ihe education area 

Figures 9 to 13 show up apparently contradictory 
patterns. The proposition lhal all Australians should 
be allowed to enjoy their own cullural heritage and 
share it with others {Figure l J|. receives overwhelm 
ing endorsement across all sampled groups. This 
may be interpreted as enthusiasm for cullural diver 
sity in the Australian community, provided everyone 
can share if they so wish. 

However, patterns are far less unanimous when it 
comes to cultural matters lhat are not readily shared 
Figure 10 dem onsl rales as doesligure 7. ihiii elhno 
specific services (that is. services run by and for an 
ethnic community) are seen quile differently bv dif 
ferent types of persons. The maior factor is how close 
he or she is to Ihe migration process Thus language 
specific nursing homes for the elderly are disap 
proved of more than they are approved of in the gei i 
eral sample. However, among the recently arnved 
group the endorsement clearlv shifts towards such 
ethivo -specific services The outlook of ihe more 
recently arrived is of course reinforced bv their dailv 
experience of how frustrating^ difficult it IS In 
acquire a sufficiently good command of LnglisK to 
function effectively and lake part in general comnui 
nity affairs. 

Agreement js restored essentially when n comes u > 
providing interpreters or translators in hospitals or 
courts lo ensure everyone has access k> general sei 
vices {Figure 11} The same constellation is found in 
respect lo providing information leaflets aboul gov 
ernment services in languages a her than tnglish fh 
gure 12) Again and understands Wv. support for 
such auxiliary services in other languages is most 
enthusiastic among Ihe recently arrived. 

Radio and television programmes in language* 
other than English, lunded by government (Figure 
I HI also enjov solid backing across all groups, will, 
the second generation being most enthusiast 
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liyures l ) lo 13 suggest lhat the general commu 
mtv group s supporl qucklv weakens when special' 
services are offered instead of expanding generally 
available fcnglish language services On Ihe other 
ha i id. language policies which see services in other 
languages as auxiliary or complementary to English 
language services are squarely based on strongly 
positive atlitudes 



Summary 

Tin* OMA survey ilium males a wide range of issuer 
in language policy There is overwhelming consen- 
sus on ihe cenlrahly of English In the education 
area, the survey challenges policy makers lo ensure 
lhat their decisions better reflect widely held commu- 
nity views, particularly on the teaching of community 
languages in schools. Concerning language services, 
the survey uncovers strong support for services in 
languages other lhan English as long as their main 
purpose it> lo make services already available in 
Lnqlish more accessible 
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1 iiuillv. llu* *»uivt»v under* uies the [mint that ilu< 
Ndiiuikil I'ulKy cm Liinquiiyes mubi lie nioie Mum a 
language iilioii policv 

Politicians would L)L' well tltl vised hi Like oil of 
these puihls mlm oiisideMlion ■is thev deliberate on 
how lo build fin ihe bundle' nl programs which gave 
initial expression In Australia'* National Policy on 



languages Failure lo develop a follow-up program 
could in (act be seen as signalling that, as a nation, 
we are unwilling to learn the lessons of history. And 
this lust at a lime when we have begun, ever so mod- 
estly, to eradicate the stigma of Australia being one of 
the major language graveyards of all times. 



Heinnc. 1 ! Stefamk is a member ojAACLAME 



Me!anesian Literacy Project 



The National Policv on l-anyuages (NPU has 
always attempted, boih in lis initial Conception andalso 
in us earlv implementation to be intehiaoonal or. at 
least, internationalist. Languages inevitably are, The 
NPL attempted to deal with the external English 
language education efforts ol Australia, EFL for aid 
and economics. Tins, howewer. is a vasi area, with larye 
resources now devoted to it completely independent 
<;/ the NPl. Elsewhere Vox 4 leponson the major 
iit hievemeiit of the completion of the IELTS le sis and 
the imminent establishment of the Australian 
Education Centres overseas. 

But Australian aid. not lust economics, is also 
strongly affected by language matters and often deals 
with language issues English is a remarkably 
important commodity in the world of services 
development. Indeed access lo technical literature is 
one of the key motivating factors in the study of English 
across the world. 

AIDAB provides support for English language 
training in the region In l«JH3. a subcommittee of the 
then ADAB Education Advisory Committee 
commented that most of the entire foreign aid budget 
for training could be devoted to English teaching. 

AACLAME'S second Occasional paper Illiteracy in 
Melanesia. A Preliminary Report by D.T Tryon of the 
Research School of Pacific Studies at the ANU. 
comments 'Coinpansons with the current educational 
position in the ASEAN countries I Indonesia, the 
Philippines. Malaysia. Thailand. Singapore and 
Brunei) reveal that proportionally the recently 
Independent countries of Melanesia lag well behind 
their Asian neighbours in terms ol UNESCO's Karachi 
Plan of 1900 in their efforts to achieve universal 
pnmary education Ip.U. The report shows that two 
other Melanesian slates, namely the Solomon Islands 
<lnd Vanuatu share an illiteracy fevei similar lo that 
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established for Papua New Guinea, and that the 
problem in this region will undoubtedly become 
gravely exacerbated within a short time by the very 
high annual population growth rate which prevails in 
the countries which constitute Melanesia' (p 43). 

The Australian National Commission for UNESCO, 
through its APPEAL committee (Asia Pacific Program 
ol Education for All) has given birth lo the Melanesian 
Literacy Project. 

This important project bnngs together the Solomon 
Islands. Vanuatu and Papua New Guinea fthe English- 
speaking Melanesian states, excluding French New 
Caledonia. Vanuatu, of course, has extensive French 
speaking areas J in a combined co-operative effort on 
literacy. Following a penod of consultations with the 
three countnes. a technical consultation was held in 
Canberra on 14-15 August 1989. funded by AIDAB 
There was unanimous and enthusiastic agreement to 
commence a proiect to com bat illiteracy The following 
projects were agreed 



Solomon Islands 

• Indigenous Language Survey. The aim ol this 
project is to provide the information base 
necessary to develop a language and literacy 
policy and the planning of methods for 
implementing this policy. 

• Literacy Awareness Campaign. This 
component of the activity aims lo raise 
community awareness of the benefit of becoming 
literate. The project will especially set oul to 
encourage parents to send their children to school 
and provide family and community support for 
their learning activities in general and their 
reading In particular, »• 
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Pilot Literacy Project. This profit will enable 
ihtf (lovuriimuul andinim'sied nun yovernmimi 
organisations io explore Ihe pnssihihik'sul raisiny 
llit? luvel ol hieracv in Hie t uunii v Ihruugh nun 
fornuil meiliods li will euahle I ho yovummenl to 
assess flu* iiU'i liiinisms which miqln be 
dpprupruik' lot ll le expansion i if htiTckV work 
ihiouuhoiil I hi' a mild y 



Vanuatu 

• Women* lllttmcy. Tin- tiun nl litis piuk'ci is h* 
nnpluineni ii pioqr.nn nl lileraiu educaluiii 

IlklLkllliy I lie ik'Vi'lopllll'Ml Ml llklk'lklls In MIM* 

lilt* level ol lllciiiiv nl women in iuial villaycs in 
Vdnurtlu kiA llllicliutuil luvwl 

• Second-chance (or school dropouts. Hi* 

seiniul pi met I i mi is lu provide opportunities in 
VuiiiiU peupk' win i Live dropped oul til school in 
llrWO il bi'CUIkl dull I If ill OeCOllllllUjllUrale u| In 

n'nilnri e lik'iacv skills alruadv gaiivd 



Papua New Guinea; 

• Notional Literacy Secretariat, Tins will aim u • 
civile ii Lit-fiiclliuitfiMt and planning inoniicinny 
aaeiuv lui liteuuv lliriiuyhoui ihecuuniry 

• Training of Literacy Workers. Tin*; will inu-n 
n!v ifxlvtid rind improve the train my of literati 
education puhoiiik-l 



• Materials production. Tins protet I amis in 
develop jncl evaluate biisii leaclnmi ait K. int luii 
iny priimoiiuncil ley drama) maiennls .mil 
activities lu accoaipiiiiu ilif tiilk-i pn iieits 

These protects ivm- devi -loped 111 deiml and Imii 
since bt'i'ti lurthel elaborated rctu o-t I < ■ I it I rosled It 
was proposed Lhiii a Melam-simi l.ileinivl mini ilU 
set up as I hi' ni tiidiiiaiiiiii (mil irniik'iiiiMiiiiHi 
agency of ihe overall ptuioil so Mini iiiulii mtinlii 
co-uperation could lie LicililriU-cl 

Subsequent lu || lis Iiiev1nii|. ii Meliineilmi I Id i 
div Consortium was ere died lomprMiKi llu* Umve> 

Silk's o| HaplUl New ClUllK'rl Ihe IJiiiveisiiu ill llu 

Souih 1'iicilu ff'ort I'lln hiiM'il f'aiilii l.iiikniinii^ 
Lh ill). tlk'SolurnoiilslLiikhCriili'ik'of I lk|hei l.duiti 
nun. llu' Univeistiv of Ni'w i.nnliihil llir AUMMlhin 
National Commission lui LINl.Sl'U and llu ' 
National Consultative Coinkll lui liileriialluii.il I ii 
I'ltKV Veal Mi Naihmvo AImioI llu- MniMivol l.iln 
tiiiiiiii in PNC i wasdeilated iheio nrditialui nltl« 
projeci wJihli will lv Iwst-d ill I'uil Mniesbv lh< 
llltiui features uf (Ins | link u l ivhlih IhiVe U »cl In ih 
iMilv suae** have been llu- pmlkipalniv iihil iun 
sullalivi' natuu- ol lis ili^uvlopini'iil rind flic t\Wtit 
di'ijri'c c)| looil i-NpiTliv mill I'liliuisnHii lui ih 
yodls Initial fundiiujol infill I Kill has hi'i-n piovkk il 
In; Ihcnaliun til Cunsi ii lalivv Council loi II. V Mi 
Bianco, (he pmicd riiiflcilcii Ims hivn Tic-ih»liriliii<| 
uith llu' Auslrahan InkTiitihoniil I h-Vi'lopmcnt 
Assistance Bureau and UNtiSCi) ivu>nUiny 1 1 n- p« - 
sihk' crLMhun uf an Ausiialian l ufiils in 'Jmh 
arranyemL'nt wilh UNESCO In [iioviili- .\ :» vein 
yuarank'i^J suppori lu the prok'd 
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Understanding Italy — Language, Culture, 
Commerce: An Australian Perspective 

-A Recent Publication Relevant to Language Policies. 

ed by Camilla Bettoni and Joseph Lo Bianco, 

f'redench M t iy Foundaiion for Italian Studies. Universny of Sydney I N8 C )) 



This is the tnle of a new 243 page book, published bv 
the Hredench May Foundation tor Italian Studies at 
the University ol Sydney. The books contents are 
revealed bv the sub- title Lanyuaye. Culture. Cum 
merce - An Australian Perspective. 

In his loreword ihe Prime Ministet. Hie Hon K,J 
\ iawke says 

'Modern ftaiv is <i mnior Indus/ rial power in 
r.uropt-. csnmaied to be the fourth or fifth largest 
econo *iu in the VJest It ts a resource -poor eco- 
nomy x'ivch has beeti binh bu high technology 
iransMmnnori nj raw materials Australia's trade 
until Italy grew bv 25 in i l )87. making it a major 
economic partner The potential M further 
growth is yrenr hi this volume the fxirrJtrntj. trad 
mg. scientific and engineering achievements of 
contemporary Italy as ivell as the more conuen 
lional cultural aspects ore described and analysed 
from the point of mew of Australians and our rela 
lions tilth Italv' 

Over one guaner of a million Australians Hie l(<i 
hail burn and at least anothei half -million Austni 
lians are of Kalian descent Italian teaching in 
Australia will therelore have <i long and stiuncj limne 
■ is the lanyuaye of the country's lur^csi non Mulish 
isles ethnic group The v t isi impact which the hisioiv 
• »| ihe lialian peninsula anil i!s islands have had imi 
the cultural inlellectua!. linguistic and political nwke 




up of the modern world ihrouqh its iincient. 
medieval. Renaissance and model n nges also 
yuaramees lialian a role in Australia* education as a 
cultural' language. 

But Understanding Italy also e.spresslv sets out. as 
the editors Betloni and Lo Bianco point out in their 
introduction, to give Italian, and linlv. a new image 
no longer that of a language studied only for 
humanistic and humamtanan reasons, but also that 
nt a practical tool which can be combined with train- 
ing and qualifications m professional and technical 
fields', 

The volume is divided into five parts. The first 
deals with important economic and commercial 
aspects of Italy and its relahonship with Australia. It 
attempts to give depth to the figures on the balance 
nl trade and Gross Domestic Product, as well as 
exploring ihe implications of the formation of a single 
markeun Europe in W2. unlising Italy asabndge to 
this market o( 320 million people, the world's largest 
The second pan. dealing with cross-cultural rela- 
nons. addresses some of the politologicar. I an- 
thropological study of politics) histoncal. legal and 
luiguisiic considerations which affect our under- 
standing ol Italy. 

In the third part ol ihe book some of the mam 
areas in winch a belter understanding of Italvs 
achievements could he ol benefit to Australia are 
considered Besides in* iradifional humanistic 
glones are some summing areas for example, phys- 
ical and mathematical sciences. In this century, the 
school of physics which grew up around Ennco 
Ivrmt in Rome over lifty year?) ago is still one of the 
strongest in the world: in fact. I would rank it third 
alter those ol the United Slates and the Soviet 
Union In mathematics. Italy is rapidly overtaking 
Britain. France and Germany and will probably lead 
Europe by ihe turn ol ihe century" (Cowling p91) 
Cinema, literature, music, biological sciences, 
engmeenng, biomedical enyineenng. among other 
areas, complete this section. The fourth pan addres- 
ses several aspects of the teaching of Italian language, 
in several countnes and at different levels (eg Busi- 
ness Italian. Italian as a community language) whilst 
the fifth desenbes some active institutions, trusts and 
loundahons. both in Italy ton Australian studiesi and 
in Australia on Italian studies 

Some contributions are bnef suggestive skelches 
Other are full length rigorously academic essays - all 
in all a volume to update and expand knowledge 
and understanding ol lialv from on Australian per- 
spective. 

. . .... ......... 41 
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Centre for Intercultural Studies and Multicultural 
Education at the University of Adelaide 



In October the University of Adelaide estab- 
lished a Centre for IniercuJiural Studies and Multicul 
tural Education with the aim ol building upon a wide 
range ol cross-cultural research interests within the 
University. Professor J . J. Smolicz was elected as the 
foundation direcior of the Centre. The Centres* 
Board includes members of the University's Faculties 
of Arts, Science. Medicine and Engineering, mem- 
bers of administrative staff and its International Rela- 
tions Branch, and a representative from the South 
Australian Office of Multicultural and Ethnic Affairs 
Among the Board's ten members are spealiers of 
Modern Greek. Italian. Polish. Latvian. Arabic. Man- 
darin. Cantonese. Hakka. Malay and Vietnamese 
The new Centre has received support from the Gov- 
ernment of South Australia through an initial grant of 
$20,000 which was announced at the Centre's inau 
gural business meeting attended by people drawn 
from a variety of academic, ethnic, linguistic, and 
institutional backgrounds. 

The Centre will pursue studies in cultural, linguis- 
tic and racial pluralism from a specifically Australian 
perspective. As its name suggests, it will have a dual 
focus in that its work will relate both to multicullurcil 
phenomena, which are to be found within the 
Australian community, and to intercultural expen 
ences which occur when Australians come into 
contact with cultures from other countnes. or when 
visitors from overseas (especially students* spend 
time in Australia. In this way. the Centres interat 
tionisl perspective is to be pursued both within the 
context of the multicultural reality of Australian soci 
ety. and in terms oi cross- cultural contacts between 
Australia and other countnes. including those within 
our region and those with close heritage linkb with 
the Australian population tsiich a* Greece. Italy and 
Ireland). 

The idea ol the Centre firbt arose out of the report 
to the South Australian government. Education for a 
Cultural Democracy /Smohcz Report. 19S4I which 
recommended that both universities in the State 
should take steps to provide courses and undertake 
research in areas relevant to South Australia s multi- 
cultural society which are not covered at present." 

The University ol Adelaide already has considera- 
ble strengths in the fields ol education, language and 



culture from ht Hi multicultural and tnicrcultural pei 
spechvev The iJepanineiit uf Lducation, loi exam 
pie. has an international reputation loi its work on 
cultural pluralism within Australian society which has 
been going on /or some two decades There are also 
many example* of research collahoralmn and sc hoi 
arly and student exchanges with universities and 
institutions in England. Germany. Poland. Belgium. 
Italy. Greece, Netherlands. Thailand. Canada. India. 
Korea. China. Japan and Malaysia The new Centre 
will provide structural focus lor these activiies. bnng 
them together for the development ol co-operative 
programmes and approaches which will have a 
greater impact on the University and the wider 
community 

One of the areas which the Centre hopes to 
develop is the education of teachers of languages 
other than English through specialised strands in the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master in Educational 
Studies. The recognition of overseas professional 
and academic qualifications ib another area which 
the Centre intends to make a special focus. Three 
members of ihe Centre's Board are currently 
mvofved 111 this work - Prolessors R.E. Luxion and 
J J Smoliiv through their membership of the 
academic panel ol the National Office of Overseas 
Skills Recognition (NOOSKl and Mrs Beatrice How 
cirth through her extensive experience in this field ai 
Ihe South Australian Of lice o! Multicultural and 
Ethnic Alf airs 

ft is alsu propped tu extend studies on ways of 
encouraging and facilitating the adaptation of ovei- 
seas students, especially those from Asia, to Austra- 
lian educational institutions. Recent research in the 
University of Adelaide's Department of Education 
has revealed several linguistic and racial factors 
which are of both theoretical interest and practical 
importance There is now increasing awareness 
within the University oi the diversity to be found 
among its students, as well as its staff, and the CenUv 
for Intercultural Studies and Multicultural Education 
hns the potential to play an important role in further 
ing linguistic pluralism and the development of path 
ways for social and cultural interaction 
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IELTS - A New International 
English Language Test 



A new high quality lesi ol English Lnujiuiye skills was 
olficiallv launched in Canberra on 22 November. 

vm 

The Inter nalional English Language Testing Svs- 
lem I ILLTS) is the product ul more lluiri two years ol 
rollab lira lion and cooperation be I ween ihe United 
Kingdom and Australia Partners in the development 
ul ILLTS tile ihe UnNi Council, ihe International 
IVveUipineiit I'rogictm <>l Australian Universities 
and Colleges (II )P) and the University of Cambridge 
l.ucal l.htiiniihiiiuiifi Syndicate. The new lest has 
been mailed on thousands u[ differeni types ol slu 
dents in iifcinv tommies throughout the world. 
ILLTS is an Ltiglish lest based on candidates studw 
needs It i* 1 un IK uUn Iv designed for the following 
gmup* i>l hludenls postgraduates, under- 
graduates, piolessional trainees, technical voca 
unnal trainees and tippet secondary students The 
lesi piuvidc* guidance h it University and College 
admn nsi m tors, teachers and students. It allows bet 
ler planning u I Hindu piogiams. saving valuable I line 
and mnnev With its world wide acceptance, a cur 

At lhn IE US Lumen Hum dill Di Hum* uiium Mr Bn.in Viiie 
Pro It] asm Curia C.inUIni Pmhutioi Kun Ltagh, Mi Uiuu 
Deakm iPuoio cow way iCLTS ) 



rent ILLTS result is useful lor a range of study eind 
employment situations. 

ILLTS is onique among internationally recognised 
tests in that u gives an accurate indication of ability to 
use the four primary English skills: reading, wnnng, 
listening and speaking. Some ol the other maior tests 
such as TOEFL do not contain a speaking lest and 
generally do not test wnting skills - key skills lor any- 
one studying, working or simply living in an English 
speaking founiry. IELTS is the least expensive inter- 
national lest ol all four primary English skills which is 
readily available. There are different applications of 
the test relating to English for academic purposes, 
training purposes and everyday use It l^as been 
designed to reflect international English usage and 
iheielore has the broadest possible application. 

Many Australian institutions preler overseas stu 
dents or migrants with n on English speaking back- 
grounds to have an IELTS result rather than other 
English test results. Institutions can count on ihe 
reliability, validity and informative quality ol IELTS 
results. An IELTS result indicates readiness to hegin 
Mudy training using English, areas of English which 
may need improvement; and approximately how 
li >ng an English preparation course might need to be. 
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The first IELTS tests were conducted in 
Melbourne on Saturday. 2 December, wilh mosl of 
the 70 candidates taking the test (or academic 
purposes. It is expected that in 1990 Ihe number of 
candidates taking the test world-wide will be in the 
vicinity of 20.000. Around 100 people arc involved 
in the administration of IELTS in the Australian 
managed centres here and overseas and many more 
are involved in worldwide administration through 
the British Council. 

IELTS will probably replace other English 
language tests currently used in Australia. Although 
its initial application has been pnmanly in relation to 
overseas students, the lest is also expected to be 
useful for some categones of intending migrants, 
especially those proceeding to higher education 
IELTS will also provide some stimulus to research 
and development mlo language testing both in 



Australia and worldwide. It will also have a beneficial 
effect in terms ol influence on English preparation 
courses lor academic study and for other training 
purposes, as the lasks set in IELTS are more realistic 
than is the case with other readily available tests 

Administration centres have been established m 
Australia in Adelaide. Brisbane. Canberui. Darwin. 
Hobart. Melbourne. Perth. Rockhamplon. Sydney. 
Townsville and Wagga Overseas centres are in 
Bangkok. Hong Kong. Jakarta. Manila. Seoul. 
Singapore and Taipei. IELTS is also available 
through offices of the Bntish Council in ulhei 
overseas centres 

Furthei information is available through IDI* 
Canberra (contact Greg f)eakm. IELTS Manager 
(06) 285 8222 and IDP offices in the oversea* 
capital cities listed above 



Contributed 
Articles 



The following articles by noted academics and 
practitioners In the fluid of lanuuaya policy end 
education are Intended to provide collectively, 
an indication of the broad «copu of Itmuuage 
policy, and, individually, an introduction to 
some key issues and con cam 8 In specific flrdas. 

The viaws exprtiswd in the article are not 
necessarily thnae of AACLAMt or the 
Department of limpluymeiil. Lducallun and 
Training* 
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The Languages Of Spain: 
A Causerie 



by Lynn M F Arnold 



Spain is a country of immense lmguislic interest The 
number of different languages spoken in that coun- 
try, their origins and their relationship with each 
other all provide fertile ground for the amateur lin- 
guist like myself. Furthermore, the effect of politico 
dnd education on the vitality of those language^ 
interests me for different reasons. 

For many. 'Spanish' is a known language and 
assumed to be the idiom of not only all Spaniards but 
also many Latin Amencans. Yet. in reality. Spanish is 
a second language for many in Spain or ar least 
shares equal staius with anoiher. Furthermore, the 
Spanish of Latin America is very diverse, to the 
extent that in 1900 Lucien Abeille proposed Argenti 
nian (with its significant liahan influences! as a sepa 
rate language (EnUwstle.255); and Mexican and Peru 
vlan varieties are quite differeni from Chilean. This 
indicates the potential for a linguistic diversity in 
Latin America two hundred years from now thai 
might mirror the breadth of the Romance languages 
in Europe today. It should be pointed out. however, 
that speakers of Spanish, regardless of ihe» origins, 
her e no difficulty understanding one anothei 

Far from being monoylol. I he following language* 
can be identified in the Spanish linguistic atlas. 

Romance: Caslilidii. AsturoLeonese (Bablel. Gal 
leytJ. Catalan. Valencian. Gascon. Lemoai. 
Ladmo, ( Navarro- Aragonese) 

Others: Euskera (Basque). Cdk>. Ininlxi, Whistling 
language of Gomera 



Figure 1 




G 

Gascon 



Figure 1 shows the approximale present day 
spread of mo&i of these languages (Bable. Gallego. 
Catalan. Valencian. Gascon. Euskera and the 
Whistling language). Castilian. as the lingua franca*, 
covers the whole country and, for reasons explained 
below, Lemosi. Ladino and Calo cannot be map 
ped Irrintxi is spoken mainly in the mountainous 
pari of the Basque country 

A number of these languages have living dialects, 
for example 

Asturo-Leonese: Occidental. Oriental. Central & 

Asturo-galaica 
Catalan: Oriental - Rossellones. Catala Central. 

iMallorqui. Menorqui. Eiyissenc & AJguerres 

O ccidenta l - Ribargorca. I'aliare*. Heidala & 

Tonosi 

Valencian: General & Apitxat 

Euskera: Vizcaino. Guipuzcoano. Alio Navarro 
Septentnonal. Alto Navarro Meridional. Ba/o 
Navarro OccidemaJ. Bajo Navarro Onenlal. 

There are some implicit assumptions made in the 
two lists above - assumptions that would not neces 
sanlu be accepted by all studenls of the languages of 
Spam. For example, there is a vigorous debate 
within Spain as to whelher Valencian is a discrete 
language or merely a radical dialect of Catalan - I 
have, for reasons discussed below, given it the status 
of the former Similarly, though less controversially. 
1 have ascribed separate language status to Astui \* 
Leonese. 

At the other end of the spectrum. I have not listed 
anu dialecis of Castilian. vet sunie would suggest I hat 
Andaluz of Andalucia or " l£l Caluo' of Extremadura 
would deserve such a title. As much from evidence 
obtained from Andalucians as anything else, it 
appears that Andaluz pnncipally exhibits only differ- 
ences of pronunciation arid a fendency not to haw 
changed as rapidly as the main stream of Castilian 
(lor example the Old Castilian word lor baby' - 
rono survives m Andaluz. while bebe* - a borrowing 
trom English - exisis elsewhere in Castile). Then, are 
differences in vulgansms (pic/iQ. the word for cock' 
elsewhere in Castilian. is used in Andalucia for 
male" at least a good male who won t mismtei 
pret the appellation'). Such differences, alone, with 
some word borrowing from Calo (for example cnir 
lor - to pinch or steal) and extensions of meanings 
(e g 'guita'. a small stnn<] in Castilian. meaning 
"moneV in Andaluzl do not seem fo constitute suffi 
cienl differences from mainstream Castilian to luslif v 
the title of dialect The same leasoning can be 
applied to CI Caluu Otherwise could nol Australian" 
aUi deserve to he called a dialect of tnghsh il 
Andiilu* m f il Cciiuo were so-called dialects of Casli 
Ik in ' 
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Similarly. I have not credited Ihe Coruna. Lugo. 
Orense and Pontevedra vanants ol Gallego as 
dialects These have been referred 10 as centres ol 
irradiation for certain lorms' and no more iliniwh, 
tie 30b I. Lorenzo Novo Mier was more strident in his 
consideration of the two dialect, three dialect and 
four zone schools of opinion with respeci to Gal lego, 
when he wrote 'none of these theones have been 
accepted, at least not conclusively', i hough he also 
wrote that the language, with no olficial status had 
heen 'plagued bydialectisms. vulgansms. archaisms 
and barbansms. And that erosion . conferred on 
the Gallegan language a rustic and plebeian social 
status, disposessed of all normalization . iNovo 
Miei 13HI 

Navarro-Aragonese 1 listed in brackers. not 
because I doubt its separate status as a language in 
ongin (it ranks with Asluro-Leoiiese. Casnlian and 
Mozarabic as one ol the ongmal posr-Roman Empire 
romance languages of the peninsula), but because it 
has been reduced both geographically and linguisti- 
cally From having been what I would rerm a 
duok'Ct (1 o a twin sister language I. that once was 
[he language at court of the Kingdom of Aragon. it is 
now reduced to a dialect, dependent on its Caslilian 
l win. spoken by an every decreasing number of 
people in some ol the valleys leading to Ihe 
Pyrenees. W D Hlcock wrote in 1950. 

In Aragon the persistent dialectologist may 
still coax from ihe o/dest inhabitant of the remo- 
ter villages forms which sound very much as i/iev 
mus< have done in the niouins of tenth century 
monies of San Miilan: it is tneir last refuqe . 
iKlcock 429) 

1 have also included two languages that arc: not in 
the literal sense vernaculars of Spain The fust, 
l.admo I not to be confused with Ladm. a relative of 
Romansch. spoken in the Alto Adige region of Italy I. 
has not been spoken in Spam since the expulsion of 
the Jews in the late fifteenth century The language, 
which has been desenbed as medieval Spanish in a 
state of suspended animation' tflniwisile 178) is si ill 
spoken today by descendents of the expel led Jews in 
Thessalonika (Greece), Istanbul (Turkey). Oran 
(Algenal and Ferrara (Italyl amongst others The 
archaism ot the limited vesliges of Barossa Deutsth 
are an Australian example of an isolated community 
losing the dynamic of a mainstream language. 
Ladino has shown the same phenomenon to a 
greater extreme such that its immutability along with 
rellgio -cultural factors have enabled Us survival for 
half a millenium, 

The other. Lemosi. unlike Ladino. has never been 
i\ vernacular While it is no longer used today, tn the 
Middle Ages and briefly again in the mid nineteenth 



century, as the language of Calalan poets and 
troubadours I in prelerence to their own native ton- 
gue), this dialect of Langue d Oc (known today as 
Provencal or Occitan) is still alive' io modern read- 
ers of such poetrv and as such deserves inclusion in 
Ihe list. 

Two other languages, while spoken within Spam 
lodav. could also onlv be described as quasi -ver- 
nacular - Irnntxi and the Whistling language of 
Gomera. in both instances these languagesare onlv 
part of the armoury of communication of their 
speakers and thev both arose out of geographic cir- 
cumstance. Irnntxi. a language desenbed as a long, 
wavenng yell, something between a laugh, a shnek. 
and a horse's neigh' ( Gallop 441. was developed by 
Basque shepherds in remote Pyrenean vallevs so 
thev could communicate with each other across 
great distances Ithey also used fire signals at night). 
Apart from some limited additional use as a means of 
protecting commercial -in conlidence matters in the 
sheep sale yards, the bulk of communication 
between these shepherds at close quarters has been 
in Euskera. 

Similarly, the Whistling language of Gomera has 
been the means developed by shepherds in the 
mountainous pan ol that Canary Island to communi- 
cate, while Casnlian has remained (since it 
supplanted the pre -Spanish Guanche language) 
iheir principal, at close quarters, longue. 

Alter listening to a whistler introducing them to 
whistlers across a vallev and a reply inviting them to 
share a glass ol sherry. Jean and Frans Shor com- 
mented 

'there itcii no misidkiruj thai his whistling wa6 a 
kmguage The rones rose and fell there were 
pauses and intonations und stresses. ' 
iShurfc Shor 5(Wl 

It was their conclusion that while Gomeran 
whistlers could not discuss abstract aubiects through 
thai medium, they could convey most of the in for 
mation nacessary for day-to-day existence " 

Calo. the Ibenan vanant of Romany, the gypsy 
language, has survived Ihrough the centunes 
because of a combine lion of the chosen isolation of 
the Gitanos (gypsies) and the indifference exhibited 
to them bv the rest of Spam (the Spanish Inquisition 
ihrtt so nynrously pursued the Mo^arabes - descen- 
dants of Christians who had remained in Moonsh 
leinlorv. the Christian converts from Islam and 
•Judaism And that incited the expulsion of the Jews, 
was myopic towards the gypsies) Still spoken todav 
as a discrein language, it has also contnbuted to the 
vocabulary of Andaluz. particularly in song. *- 
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What then of the other languages? 

Euskera has attracted the interest of many linguists 
because it has been so difficult to fathom its origins. 
Spoken in northern Spain and south-western 
France, it is the only language of Spain apart from 
Castilian that appears to have survived as a first lan- 
guage or bilingual partner amongst entire settle- 
ments of emigrant groups (vide descendants of Bas- 
que settlers in western USA, for example Indepen- 
dence Valley, California, and Scraper Springs, 
Nevada). Its origins are unknown; even the exis- 
tence of a language of vague similarity in the Trans* 
Caucasus is probably no more than a coincidence, 
and certainly brings it no closer to according tt Indo- 
European status in origin. Likewise, there is a debate 
amongst linguists as to whether it represents the last 
surviving vestige of ancient, pre -Greek/Phoenician. 
Iberian; but that debate is somewhat sterile, as virtu- 
ally no records exist of the Iberian language(s). In 
any event, Celt-Iberian, which has not survived save 
for some words adopted by later languages and 
place names, must have been distinctly different 
from Euskera, if any of the surviving Celtic languages 
offer any testament to the language spoken by the 
Celts of Spain. 

Charles Berlitz noted the possible neolithic origins 
of the language. He pointed out that the Fuskera 
word for 'knife 1 translates as 'the stone that cuts' and 
'ceiling* means 'roof of the cave' as evidence of the 
possibility. (Berlitz: 11). 



'This enormous diversity of languages 
within one country is worthy of 
investigation in its own right/ 



Complicating the analysis of the origins of Euskera 
is its paucity of literature (one Basque told me that 
the volumes of Euskera Hie ro lure would cover the 
table of the restaurant at which we ware eating) and 
the mutability of Ihe language. Despite being 
threatened by numerical odds (today ethnic Bas- 
ques represent only 43% of the population of the 
Basque provinces), Euakera has nol retreated Into 
linguistic chauvinism for Its survival, both its capacity 
to diversify Into dialects and lis Introduction of new 
words as well as some Casllllan urthography and 
grammar have not brought about Its demise. Unlike 
Icelandic, which has rigorously resisted Introduced 
words for new developments (for example, tht* 
Icelandic word (or 'bicycle' - tyolhe&lur - is derived 
from that language's words for 'wheel* and 'horse ), 
Euskera, which has a small basic vocabulary, has 
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Introduced 'alien words without lear (e.tj. enege 
from rev - king - and fJoura from /I faro - book). 
Indeed, sampling the first 250 words In a 750 word 
Casttllan/Calalan/Euskera/Gallego vocabulary reve- 
als 17% of Euskera words to be ihosamc as or similar 
to Castilian words. 

Some attempts have been made at 'Indlgenising' 
new concepts, but not all have been successful. For 
example 'airport' was Initially expressed by the Bas- 
que words for 'air harbour' (Ateekaia), but the 
phonological similarity with the Castilian words for 
'air fall 1 (aire caida) led Euskera to adopt airaport'J 
instead. 

Castilian, for its part, has adopted some words 
from Euskera; as an example, izqwerda (from the 
Basque word for 'left'-, eafcerr), may have been an 
attempt to avoid the ominous overtones of the lan- 
guage's other option for a source word (Latin: sinls- 
ter/ra/rum). 



'The eve of the post-Franco era brought 
with it official recognition of 
linguistic pluralism.' 



Despite its limited lexicon, Euskera is noted for its 
complex grammar, particularly its verbal structure. 
Analysis of Euskera verbs, still incomplete after dec- 
ades of study, suggest there are over 200 conjuga- 
tions and S0,000 verbal forms. (Entwistle:20). 

Asluro-Laonese (commonly known as Bable) is 
an example of a language that 'might have been' and 
has been called 'the most direct heir of the vernacu- 
lar as it was spoken at court in the Vlslgothic period 
and the most faithful preserver of the ancient traits' 
lSpauldtng:220). 

In figure 2. the span over rime of the coverage of 
Bable versus Castilian Is graphically represented. 

In the same way thai a number of significant h 1st or- 
( teal events prejudiced the progress of Laland Scots In 
'competition with Its sister language, English (lor 
example the dlssemlnalion of the Bible In English in 
1S50. the union of the Crowns In England In 1603, 
and the union of the parliaments In 1703), so Bable 
was disadvantaged by events of history. The union 
of the Crowns of Leon and Castile In 1072, the coro- 
nation of Alfonso VII in Cosllle Instead of Leon in 
1135, the recommendallon of Alfonso X In 1253 to 
the Cortes that CaBtillan should be the language of 
Christian Spain, the union of the Crowns of Aragon 
and Castile In 1469, the nomination of the previously 
inconsequential mld^Casilllan town of Madrid as the 
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Figure 2 



Castifian 



Bable 




1072 AD 



1300 AD 



Source: Entwistle 



Spanish capital in contnbuted io the erosion, 
bul not ihe elimination, of Bable. 

Today. Bable \> still spoken and has perhaps sur- 
vived better than Lalands Scots. As evidence of the 
linguistic impaci o( the boundanes of vanous types of 
power an extreme dialect of the language is still spo- 
ken in Miranda, Portugal, denving from its former 
inclusion in (he Babie -speaking Bishopnc of Astor- 
■44 s. notwithstanding an iniervening national border. 

At»a murur image of the decline of Bable. Castilian 
grew from a Romance dialect spoken in remote Can- 
labria. dud (erred to bv Americo Castro as a poor 
linguistic divergence which J B Trend wrote stam- 
mered M>unds which were strange to oiher speakers 
in Spam iTieml4Ml to a position ol lingua franca in 
ihe whole country Bv/ 1024. the Real Academia 
Kspanula changed the name ol the language in its 
dictionary from la lengua caste liana to la lenyua 
espanola'. A lew years later. Jose Antonio Primo de 



Rivera, the ideologue ol Spanish Falangism was to 
sum manse the political implications of this trend 
when he wrote about Spain's regions. 
(Pnmodt: Rivera- 74 1 

'We love Catalonia because it ts Spanish, and 
because ive hue Catalan in we want to see \t 
become ever wore Spanish, iike the Basque 
country, like all other regions. ' 

While a bister language lo Bable. Navano- 
Aragonese and Mozarabe, Casiilian had some dis 
linctive elements in its development Paul Lloyd 
identifies three the personality of ihe people of Cas- 
hie (more rehelliou*. less stratified lhan other 
Spanish kingdoms due to immigration fiom a 
number of oilier parts ol the peninsula), greater 
homogeneity of thy language (again due to ihe differ- 
ing ongins of people who mixed together, minimis 
lug power of lot a I d<alects to survive), and the influ- 
ence of tuskera 1 the conjunction of Cantobna with 
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the Basque country resulted in a language 'heavily 
influenced by Basque-Romance btlmgualism' 
{Uoyd.l77lSQ.27:i) 

Catalan has had a different history from the other 
languages of Spain. Unlike any. save Castilian. it has 
a national home - being the official language of 
Andorra. It is also spoken in France and Italy Im l he 
Sardinian towno/ Alghero). Within Spain. Catalan is 
spoken in the northeast of the country aiid the 
Balaeric Islands. It is a language of great traditions, 
cultural and political As evidence of its influence, 
though Cataluna was only a part of the Kingdom of 
Aragon> due to its cultural achievements. Catalan 
swept Aragonese aside as the language of power and 
culture in that realm 



'The creation of language academies 

have had the effect of not only 
providing status but also standardising 
the various languages 



Catalan has been accorded greater recognition 
than many other Spanish languages Even in the 
time of the linguistic oppression of Franco ta Galicuin 
who was. nevertheless, an ardent Castilian monohn 
guist). begrudging acceptance was accorded it as a 
patois. This was not the case with equivalent candi 
dates for such recognition - Euskera. Gallego and 
Valencian 



Catalan is a Romance language that hassimplisti 
cally been described as half-way between Castilian 
and French; yet some of its pronunciation finds 
echoes in Portuguese, and much of its orthography is 
unique to itself 

Valencian. denves. according to its most noted I in 
guisnc advocate % from Vulgate Latin and was already 
spoken before the conquest of the Catalans under 
Jaime Y ISanchis Guamer lKhl The language is spci 
ken in 'El Pais Valencia no and a small group of vil 
lages known as El Carxe in Muraa Like Asturo 
Leones^ with Castilian and Lalands Scots with 
English. Valencian is a 'duolect with Catalan It ha* 
a literary historv that spans rnaiiv centunes. the Val 
encian dramatists of the filteenth century being pai 
ticularly noteworthy 

Ciallego, a duolect' with Portuguese, denved 
Irom Moiarabic influences on the Latin ol an area 
thai was more Celtic in onyin than any other part of 
the Ibenan peninsula. Like Bable. with which it 
shares more similarity than Castilian. if has been 
resistant to change giving it today llie sound of 
archaic Spanish In the Middle Ages, just as Lemosi 
was the literary language of Catalan poets, so Gal 
lego was the language of culture at the court of Cas- 
tile and Leon 

Gascon, a dialect of Provencal, is spoken in one 
small part of the Pyrenees, near Viela in I he Vail 
dAran This oddity on the bpanisli linguistic map is 
I he result ol nothing other than the caprice of carto 
graphers at the time of the Treatv of the Pvrenees 
(they a\bo created the tinv Catalan- speaking Spanish 
enclave of Llivid in Ihe midst of F rench temiorv) 



The Building Blocks of Spanish Languages 



This enormous diversity of languages within om- 
country is worthy ot investigation in its own nyht 
Why should one country, admittedly the third large*! 
in Europe <bui still smaller than South Australia), 
with forty million people, have developed a wider 
range of languages than any other eountrv in wesi- 
em Europe? 

As an amateur linguist approaching Ihis subject, it 
seems to me (hat if i ere is some utility in attempting n i 
derive a formula to help explain language differentia 
tion. The formula I have arrived at is 



L=(S#C#M)xPI 



where 
L 



S 
C 
M 



■ the language 

» substrate or base language!?) 

- core languoga 

-* subsequent modifying language 
influences 

- ggo- political circumstance 

■ identity, self-comctouBnoss 

■ variable representing effect 
of local factors 

- variable representing interaction 
at a result of language encounters 



Applying such a formula In ihe various regions ol 
Spain does rebull hid number of differenl languages, 
i hough ii perhaps requires a somewlwl tirburarv 
overloading ol ilk' value ol •* Ui explain iIk 1 survival 
of Babquu 

The concept ol core and subslraie languages ibiioi 
unique though in ns exposiliuii il lb ollen hold to be 
vortical lavenng Cnlicisrn ol llns view succeed* 
because beldom lb a tore language lavered tuiallv 
over a si bstrate babe tthib would imply ihe ellecnve 
death t * a substrate language wiihin one genera 
tionl. However, if the core language ib considered 10 
he the language wl nch determines the bulk ol funda- 
mentals (phonics, orthoyrophv and lexicon) ol the 
final product language, regardless ol the chronology 
of its spread vis-a-vis ihe subbtraie languages), then 
the concept ought to continue to hold validity It ib 
r here lore unnetebsaru to accept the buggesnon ol 
adstratum' nr parastratum and 'superstratum Ian 
yuages (Lloyd. 41) 

I have introduced modifiers much in thesarTk>con 
text as Superstratum", i e. a language of an invader 
i hat influences but does not replace the original Ian 
guage ol I he inhabilants. However. I go further In 
include other linguistic influences than simply those 
of invaders. Replacing a simple chronological layer 
irty of substrate, tore and modifier languages in vile* 
the concept of a vanable representing interaction as 
a result of language encounters ( ff in the lormulal 
J.fcjyd hinled as much when he quoled Vogl 

thluiQuahsm isouiiweTsaipheriunwnart. sirjretin 
funguages we know hove been spoken over lot iq 
periods of time in complete iso/anon h is even 
possible ihai bi/rngua/ism is one of the mcyor /ac 
if3rs in /inyuistic changes. ' i Lloyd 4H) 

Wilh this lormula. languages can btill be consi- 
dered different even il their vocabularies exhibit a 
high degree of concurrence The quadnhngual 
v<ual Hilary referred to earlier reveals the lollowing 
i n.l tolling of words in tiuskera. Catalan and Gallego 
iuih (\ii||Imii I for 250 oiil of 7f>() words) 

Same Similar Differe nt 

Euskera 3% 14% 83% 

Catalan 12% 36% 50% 

GallQQO 29% 31% 40% 



Valeiiudu clues uol appear in this vocabulary, 
however, tinny IMK words taken from the llrst set 
tinri of each letter ol the alphabet in a Valantian 
( \italan dictionary and cross referencing with a Cala- 
Inh Casllllan dictionary, ihu following flgunre are 
obtained 



Same Similar Different 

Valencian to Catalan 58% 19% 23% 
Valencian to Castilian 13% 17% 70% 



This vocabulary analysis would incline to the view 
ihat the Valencian L and the Catalan L are very 
similar and that perhaps one is a dialect ol the other 
(i e denvativel. However, using the concept [coined 
■ arlier ol duolects". twin language relationships can 
he conceived for such similar idioms as English; 
Inlands Scots. Croatian Serbian. Castilian/Asturo- 
Leonese and Catalan Valencian. As an example of 
how il can be. I later in this article compare Catalan 
and Valencian according to such a lormula to indi- 
cate dilferences in their respeenve development, not- 
withstanding their current similarity in vocabulanes. 



But hrst what were the building blocks of the lan- 
guages of Spain? The following appear to have been 
important. 



Substrate. 


Neolithic languages 




Iberic/Celt-lberic 




Greek 




Phoenician 


Car* 


Lalin 


Modifiers: 


Visigothic 




Greek 




Arabic 




Mozarabic 



The contribution of some varied from area to area. 



Likewise Latin for example came into Spain in dif- 
ferent forms. Some parts of the country (the Basque 
country and Cantabna) received little Latin directly 
in terms of Roman occupation, as lor others, differ- 
ent origins of Latin speakers resulted in different lin- 
guistic outcomes. Entwistle has bpeculated that the 
Latin speakers of the northeabt were predominantly 
retired soldiers, pensioned off to estates, bringing 
with them a debased Lalin of the camps' (Vulgate 
Latin) and with it a greater capacity for further 
change compared with the rest of Spain where a 
small urban Roman anstocracy. living amongst non- 
Lalin rustics propagated a rigid and correct Latin - 
Pinguis. itntwistle 751 

Trend cited, but was not convinced by an alterna- 
tive view of Gnera on ihe subiect of Vulgate LarJn 
influences. That vlt'w suggesled that In southern 
Spam the version of Vulgate Latin was that which 
tame, via Sicily and North Africa, from souther Italic 
Latin dialects; while In ihe north, via southern Gaul, 
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th e northern halic Latin dialects held sway. This view that some of the indigenous languages could have 

is used to explain the big difference between Casti survived in remote areas until the;Middle Ages, Gar- 

lian/Gallego/Portuguese and Provencal/Catalan cia y Bel lido argues that it was not Pax Romana that 

with Valencian being somewhat astraddle th e two, made Latin victorious over the native languages, but 

the Latin of the Church that had progessively con- 

PUtting aside Euskera, which clearly survived verted all tribes to Christianity (Lloyd. 174). Though 

Roman occupation of the Iberian peninsula, little is even this gives nse io two versions of Latin. The 

known as to the dates by which some version of Church used a Visigothic liturgy (basically 

Latin replaced the substrate languages While staling Mozarabe) from about 550AD until the Council of 



Figure 3 
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Burgos replaced it in 1DKO with Roman Liturgy tin 
Medieval Latin). iWnghi 209) 

An oddity on the Latin map or Spain appears to 
have taken place at what is now known as HueSca. 
This Roman administrative centre appears to have 
been Settled by people from Osca who Spoke an 
Italic language (from which Umbnan derived). 
Huesca located in what was a stronghold Tor 
Navarro -Aragonese. 

Greek appears both in the substrate and n .fier 
lists because there were two distinct waves ol Greek 
influence in Spain. The first, pre -Roman, concen- 
trated on i he northeast and east coasts: while the sec- 
ond. Byzantine Greek, came after the fall ol the West- 
ern Roman Empire and before the Moonsh invasion 
and focused on the south and southeast coasts. 

The maps in Figure ;i show the extent of direct lin- 
guistic impact ol Lberian*Celt Ibenan. Greek Phoeni 
nan arid Arabic 

1 1 is Irom maps such as these that a better under- 
standing ol some oi the linguistic differences can be 
had The formula for Asturo-Leonese. for example, 
contains less Arabic as wefl as somewhat more Celt 
Ibenan and Latin than for the Cantabnan origins of 
the Castilian region against a base of more Celt-lbe ■ 
nan. Likewise. Valencian has more Phoenician and 
Arabic ongins than Catalan. 

Turning now to the example of Valencian and 
Catalan, using the formula above. Figure 4 can be 
tlenvud. A number of tfie entries need a little expia 
nation to indicate their contnbution to language dif- 
ferentiation hrslly. the reference lo imgation agncul 
lure rs significant because Latin had a paucity of 
wards to desenbe imgation technology. Therefore 
this technology* that was needed in Valencia but not 
Calaluna. drew upon Arabic words in the greatest 
infusion ol that language other than warfare and 
place names Thomas Cilick has idenlified words bor 
rowed which covered both technical aspects of imga 
lion [v g ucui from Arabic 'al-sudd' for diversion 
darn and nvquwt from 'sekfiya for Irrtyalion canal! 
and tnanagemunt issues (rubacequies from sahib 
al saqiya for master of the cdnals' and a\bah from 
"fll bora a fot water ticket) (Okk £20 2\ 

f 'urlher denvations from the greater signify . ■< *■ of 
water in Valencia include the use in Ihe past oi rt/'es- 
camvnt I which usually means refreshing in Catalan 
and VaJuntran/ /or 'provisioning . and the medieval 
Valencian phrase ol /uncar I'aytfua a perc/icio (to 
throw water lo perdition ) for to waste water' 
Kiltck MM) 

The role of the Kingdom of Valencia in assisting 
Ihe growth of the language was of more significance 



Catalan Valencian 

Substrate i Neolithic Neolithic 

' Celt-lberian . Celt-I be ha n 
Greek s Greek 

Phoenician 



Core Vulgate Latin Vulgate Latin 
(northern) (southern) 
Pinguis Latin 



Modifiers 


i Visigothic 


Visigothic 




1 Provencal 


Arabic 






Mozarabic 


Political 


Rome: 


Rome: 


factors 


Tarraconensis 


Carthagmemis 




Admin, reg. 


Admin, reg. 




MarcaHispamca Moorish 






Occupation 




Kingdom of 


Kingdom of 




Aragon 


Valencia 




Kingdom of 


Kingdom of 




Aragon & 


Aragon & 




Castile 


Castile 


Identity 


1907 Inst.d' 


1915 Centre de 


1 Estudis 


Cuttura 




Catalan 


: valenciana 






|l983Grup 




i 


| d'Accio 






Valencianista 


Local 




Reliance upon 


factors 




irrigation 


Figure 4 



than might have been suspected ol a Catalan king. 
Jaime 1. who had newly expelled the Moors from the 
Valencian region The monarch, discovennga proto- 
Valencian language upon occupying Ihe territory 
began a practice of brlingualism' so that Catalan did 
not overwhelm the native tongue. 
iPerre and (ionzala 1HH) 

The inclusion in the formula ol T (Identity! is not 
irrelevant, The dynamic ol a language as a separate 
entity in part relies upon a self -consciousness within 
a community about their idiom. As an aside, the sur- 
vival of Bable alongside the near extinction of 
Navarro -Aragonese -night be the result of differ- 
ences in language identity in the two communities 

Returning to Valencian. it appears language iden- 
tity has existed for centunes. Translations from Latin 
in the fifteenth century were described in such ways 
as de Ian en valenciana prosa and explanat de lau 
en valenciana lengue" (Sanchts Guorrwr 3 r ;> 
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In the twentieth century the relevance to 'Identity 
of the Grup d'Accio Valencianista can be sum med up 
in their own words in the preface of the Valencian 
Castilian dictionary issued in 1983 
I Toran 1 NdvaiTO t\ l )\ 

The cancer o/Cara/anism has been gnawing slyly 
at the roots of our language. '* 



Thus the various elements of the formula show 
more difference between Valencian and Catalan 
than the vocabularies evidence. Specifically, the k S" 
shows a little difference, the "C a medium amount ol 
difference, the 'NT a significant difference, the 'P' a 
medium difference; the T indicates a high level of 
language consciousness for each while the V factor 
appears to reveal a reasonable level of difference. 



The Languages in Today s Spain 



The Spanish newspaper La Region mternacionaf 
reported in 1988 on the level of knowledge young 
people had ol the language of their region 







Read 






Understand Speak 


only 


Write 


Catalan 


96% 76% 


75% 


~ 66% 


Gallego 


95% 75% 


56% 


47% 


Euskera 


45% 31% 


35% 


32% 


Valencian 


75% 46% 


32% 


23% 



I do not have access to detailed survey results lor 
earlier periods, however, I have come across somi- 
data on Catalan (published oddly enough in <i book 
on Bable). This inform anon, compiled in 1975. the 
last year of the Franco regime, revealed that ol a 
cross section of people of all age* surveyed in 
Cataluna. (Novo Meir.117) 

61 % usually spoke Castilian 
38% usually spoke Catalan 
31 % could not understand Catalan 

Thus, to the extent that Ihe surveys were compar 
able, with respect to Catalan, the post-Franco eru 
has seen the percentage of people in that region who 
can understand Catalan grow from 69^ ol all people 
to 96Vi» of young people 

In ihe case of Euskera. the change in the level of 
usage over time would be indicated by the numbers 
of students learning the language in ikastolas" (Bas- 
que schools). Uri Ruiz Bikandi provides the following 
figures. IRui2 Bikondi 4.U4.52I 



1965 596 pupils 

1970 12 000 - 

1975 26 693 - 

1980 62 273 ■■ 



and the following lor the numbers learning Euskera 
by various modes lollowiny the Basic Normalization 
Law lor the Use of the Basque Language in WO 



Model A 


1979-80 


53 820 pupils 




1982-83 


114106 




1986-86 


145 892 " 


Model B 


1985 


31 794 ■■ 


Model D 


1985 


72 682 '■ 



Thus uu I'JHTi. a quarter million Basque children 
were Mudyihu Uiskerii in Ihe Basque country com 
pared to ft^u in I9(ifi and only about 27 OIK) at the 
end nf the Franco era 'lb this can he addr>d nearly 
LMKXl sluclenh studying the language in 1985 in the 
iiRU u/KJet ilw control of the Auionomous Govern 
mem ol Navarre 

I low hrtd such yn rwih in usage of languages other 
than Casnhan taken place' 

The non-Castilian languages ol Spam that had sur- 
vived ihe vagaries of politics and social circumstance 
over previous, cen tunes, encountered forthnghl 
attempts at suppression dunng much of the Franco 
era Languages were either forbidden or I in the case 
ol Catalan! accorded begrudging acceptance pro- 
vided that they were not dealt with in the lormal edu 
cation system. 

The failure of Francoist policies to extinguish the 
other languages resulted in some easing ol the legal 
constraints in that regimes closing years The Gen 
eraf Law of Education of 1970 permitted the use of 
Euskara in education and the previously illegal 'ikas 
tolas' (Basque language schools) were legalised 
though remained outside the public education sector 

Catalan, while not given such legal recognition, 
grew in strength by community action. Though 
Irowned upon, titles were published in the language, 
and if challenged practitioner:: could take heart from 
the monks ol Montse* . s t who wryly replied lo inter- 
rogating authonties that Ihey were speaking in Latin ' 



— vox 



i trend «ih) Bui it would still ncil Ik* until N7X thai the 
langi ige. wuuld be tought in prima rv schools 

The eve ul theposl-hrancoera brouyht wnlnl otfi 
cial r*»cogniiion of linguistic pluralism Ion lo 
November 1^75 regional languages wen' loyally rec 
ognised. {our days before franco's deal!)). Thu new 
national constitution of 197X and ihe Statutes o( 
Autonomy provided liie framework lor change first 
•it the national level and then devolved to the rey- 
11 ins. 

In Ihe case of Euskera. a Royal Decree on Ihe In- 
troduction of the Basque Lanyuaye into ihe educa* 
lional system' in Apnl 1 ( J79 preceded the Statute ol 
Autonomy Itir that reyion in December that year 
The notional statute provided that in ihe Basque 
t'ouniru liuskera would bec\xiie a compulsorv sub 
kvl and llinl it was heiicelonh permitted (or other 
*u uteris lo he taught in ihe language 

This start was continued bv the autonomous lias 
t|ue rvqion with thi' Ley Basica de INormaliiacion 
ik'l Uso del b'uskata of thai creaied dilferenl 
I'duciitiuiuil models for Huskara I urthermore. i; 
determined thai 'all pupils, on completion o( (heir 
education, will have a basic knowledye oi both lan- 
guages 'The models of education are "A" (teaching of 
Huskeia as a separate subiecl from T- .■ A hours per 
week). IV 1 1 each my triiunlv Gastiltan speakers in 
botfi their native lanyuaye and tuskera with 12' J 
hours per week each) and D" (teach my of all sub- 
lects done in Euskera) iRul: ISikandu 

In another example. Gallego bene tiled from an 
Autonomy Statute for the reyion in 1980 and a rey- 
toiial Lanyuaye Law in Ntf^ . To date this means that 
teach iny in Gal ley o is a part of each of Ihe eiyht pri 
mary courses taught to students iLsiutwn KadioJ 

Valencian has proved an inter est my example Bv 
I98N. almost all primarv school lauyhi Valeiician 
while 13 (KX1 pupils have it as I lie lanyuaye of 
instruction, Some ihmyol a Quebec situation has ari- 
sen, however, as La Reyion Intemacioiicil reported in 
July 19HS lhat the itiient of the Conselleria" - in 
line with its political aim ol downyradiny Caslilian - 
to remove the nght of children to receive instruction 
in the Castihan lanyuaye. has been holly contested 
in various towns in (he reyion Legal action by pro 
I est my parents is apparently ihrecileiiiny the Inn 
»juacje law ot 1^84 passed bv ihe government of thai 
region iStrubolli 

Apart from the elfeci of legitimising ilie status of 
notvCaslilian languages in ihe education system, 
benefits have alvu derived from oilier instruments 
aimed at lanyuaye formalization I he creation n\ Ian 
fluage academies haw hod the effect of nol only pro 



wding stalus bul also r>itindardising Ihe various lan- 
guages 1 olio winy the example of the Real 
Academia b'spanola (lounded in 1713). the 
Academia de la Lengua Catalan 11*915). Ihe Centre 
de Cullura Valencia na 1 1 ( J 15 ) along with the Grup 
d'Accio Valencianista (1083). Ihe Euskaltzaindia 
( 1979) and La Mesa r\»rmanente para la Normahza- 
cion Unguis tica I for Gallego. in 1983) all bode well 
for the future of iheir languages. The Academia 
As tu nana de la Lenyua I B able Institute) has now 
been established and is working towards: 

• ihe adoption of a standard lanyuaye 

• expulsion ol Ca si ihan isms" where local equi* 
v ale nl sexist 

• adoption ot new words Irom other lanyuayes 
wiie re local equivalent* dont exisi 

• development of an < jrihoytaphy 

• creation ol I fable equivalent of 'ikasiolas' 

• development of a professional leach my corps 

• publication d an null ions eel dictionary, 
among oilier things (Novo Muir 154 . r )i 

With such development*, ihe future lor linguistic 
pluralism in Spain looks bright 
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As Minister of Education in 1985. he mirrored the LOTC 
program with the aim of ensunng that every pnman.- 
school child in S. A had the opportunity to team a second 
language by the year 1995. He also established the Secun 
dary School of Languors which aims to increase fan 
guage study opportunities for secondary students in a 
number of languages 



Mr Arnold also initiated a complete review of mukicuhuroi 
education in S A - 'Education For a Cultural Democrat v 
(the Smohcz Report) 

He has developed a particular interest in Spanish culture 
and language, which he speaks fluently He is cumew/v 
studying pan -time /or Mostcr ( A Fiducai ion at Adelanie I )t » 
versity 
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Language Retention 

by Ancestry and Generation 

by Charles A Price 



Much nf interest and importance has been wnlten on 
community languages in Australia and the number 
of persons using ihem in the home; teg. M. Clyne. 
Vox No 1 . pp 22-8) . Some amcles go further and. by 
relating language use to birthplace ol individual and 
parents, estimate the extent to which first and second 
generation immigrants die maintaining the u^e of 
their ancestral language. 

Such analyses produce many valuable results. But 
they have three main drawbacks. First, they provide 
only indirect and often ambiguous information 
about the third, fourth and subsequent generations. 
Second, they give no information about peoples 
whose homelands do not appear in the birthplace 
statistics: Kurds. Armenians. Assynans. Hmong. 
Sikhs. Croats. Serbs. Gvpsies. Maoris, and the like 
Third . they are little help with ethnic groups scattered 
through manv counlnes. For example, over 42' ol 
Australia s foreign born Chinese population were 
born in countries other than China. Taiwan. Hong 
Kong and Singapore, over 40' u of Australia's 
foreign-born Indian population were born in coun 
tnes other than India and its South Asian neigh 
bours: jusr under 50"ij of Australia's overseas bom 
Russians were born in countries oiher ihan the 
USSR, many in China and the Americas. Relating 
language to birthplace in such cases not only distorts 
language use by the group in question - bv relaung 
far too many Russian users, say. to numbers born in 
Russia - but also that of other groups also. For 
instance, over one-third of Australians born m Viet 
nam are ethnically Chinese, hence relating numbers 
speaking Vietnamese to numbers born in Vietnam 
greatly understates language retention by ethnic Vie- 
tnamese. 



Fonunatelv the 198b census asked a uueslion mi 
Ancestry and the answers published bv ihu Aiiblra 
lian Bureau of Statistics not only give many ot ilie 
missing groups - Armenians. Croats and others - bill 
also overcome the difficulties caused by ethnic 
groups scattered through many countnes The pt?i 
centages given above concerning numbers of 
Chinese. Indians and Russians born outside ihi 1 ong 
inal homelands are, in fact, denved from llw&u 
Ancestry Statistics. 

The Ancestrv Statistics, when related to birthplace 
of individual and parents, also give Information 
about the third, fourth and other generations We 
can separate persons of Chinese ancestry, say. into 
ihose born abroad {the 1st generation, or Is), ihose 
horn in Australia wnh both parenis from Abroad line 
2nd generation, or lis), those born in Australia wnh 
one parein born abroad and one born in Auslialia 
(ihe 2,5 generation, or II 1 /si, those born in Australia 
of two Australian born parents Ithu !1rd. 4th and 
other generations, the III h's) The proportions for 
Chinese language usagu in the home then appear afi 
1 81 <r,V 11 <>h.4".Y II 1 i 22 7".V and III + l(>.b".\ 

This seems a very likely and reasonable progres- 
sion but theru are traps, First, as Clyne has observed, 
because we have no information uh birthplace of 
grandparents or great -grand parents we cannot dib 
linguish between the 3rd. 4th. 5lh or subsequent 
generations, or any language difference between 
them. Care is therefore needed when com pan ng the 
111 4- language statistics of different ethnic groups, 
one group could have relatively more 3rd generation 
persons - some still using the ancestral language - 
while a longer settled group might consist mainly of 



Table 1 Proportion using ethnic language at home (percentages). 



Ancestry Generation Danish 


French 


Slovene 


Italian 


Dutch 


1 53.2 


66.1 


64.4 


88.0 


48.9 


II 19.3 


39.8 


55.4 


70.0 


14.7 


\m 1.9 


6.5 


9.2 


31.7 


2.5 


111 -fc- 0.6 


2.0 


5.7 


20.1 


1.8 


'III 4.5 


4.5 


6.1 


22.5 


1.9 


*IV+ 0.2 


1.7 


1.7 


9.4 


0.5 


Proportion of HI + s in whole ancestry group 








III -k- 42.0 


33.7 


4.4 


4.4 


3.1 


•111 4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


3.0 


*IV+ 38.0 


29.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


1 - hypothetical proportions: other proportions are actual 
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Alh and dili yuticraiuin parsons. Vi'rv k'w ul whnin 
anil ub« \hu uihnic lanyiwyu Table 1 ilkibiimtyb ihth 

Caro is clearly needed when cunipcJiiiiy I lie 111 • 
proportions lor French and Slovenu& The thlfun/iict 1 
between the 2 0 and 5.7 in the 111+ yinup derives 
mainly from the far greater proponiun ul IV& diul 
later generations in the French group, when I In- 
IV+ s are estimated and shown sepamlelv tl leie hul 
be no difference between the twu yiuupa din 
versely the difference beiween ihe lieinh Atnl 
Danish 111 + statistics- 0.6.2 0-dueb repie^em ci ie<il 
difference in language retention, ihere Ikmiiu niimei 
ous IV and later generation persons in tmlli yuiup^. 
The Italian 111+ proportion - 2(1 1 - ihcluaMv fctyniti 
cant, with a relatively low proporhun til permit in 
the 111+ group it seems certain thai Idtiguoui' releii 
tion by 3rd. 4th and later generation llalhint i* In^lii i 
than in the other ethnic groups ul UiUle I 1 lie I Juh li 
have a progression very ttinilai In llml i il llu* I JAliui 
the 1.8 proportion of Ihe 111+ u>ileifiliiiii» liuum 
higher than theO.b lor DanebbetciUbb'llii' I Inii li 111 • 
group is predominantly 3rd (jenuifllioii Willi vuiv. 
few 4lh. 5lh and later genu ra lion * 

In Table 1 Ihe pallern lui eilniu uiuu|i* liki- tin 
Dutch and Slovene*, which wi'ii- w'tv hindll helnti 
World War II and built up quitklu timing llu' 1 l JFiU« 
is (or ihe II 1 1- group In be riliuUI 4"n ilie ulhul \\v\ iri 
ations betny I (iH'V., II lif/V,. II 1 . A". Lonuvi Kihil 
lished ethnic group*, such <in llu 1 1 Idiiei duel I if lit li 
have much higher proportion* in ihe Hi ■ uileguiv. 
these reflechng the greaiur bhei i^uh nf 1 1 if Iruei u*-mu i 
ahons Ab ihese proportions yructilv wlvn ton?* 
sing lanyuaye ru tendon dmong>l Idlei Ut'nuldlluiu 
the relanve sirengih of ihe 111 t iptjup ih mweii in llu 
main Table {5| along&ide Ihe 111 • taiH,|Uri||e u& c ilj, 
proportion 



The second problem lies in the coding procedure* 
lor Ihe cDmpuler working iape* Though the main 
census lapes have all ihe detail, the ancestor tapes 
ciualed lor public us»e were much smaller, and could 
only take I he ilenib we wished lo cross- classify if cod 
il it | irileu,niieb weie combined In I lie end we ieli 
obliged in pui I hose Nui Slating a b in h place or 
|Wiiiau>'in Willi lliobe barnin Australia This has lit- 
Ik 1 efkal on ellniu yrmips wild hiyh proportions of 
III i peisniiHlmukivbdHuci groups wiih high propor- 
tion i of first (je)itfldlimi pur&uns. ie where enough 
firsl i|L'iiutiilkin perbona not giving a birthplace or 
paieniAyt 1 have spilled imo Ihe 111+ group and dis 
(nil I'd il One wav round 1 1 lib. apart Irom new tope* 
ihowlltfl Ihe Nol tilfliuil separately bul reducing 
nil 1 1' i iliiilrtriertiiKs is In lake the language usage 
nn i|H il lii il lb nl the II 1 , generitiioii - who are. in faci. 
I lull Him 1 1 and latei yeneraliou - as a guide to the 
piM|mi limit <i| llu 1 III ■ yioup 

Anolfii'i wiiv h In estimate, and Ihen transfer, 
llu itte I h win 1 1 iv in il blii liny a birthplace or parentage 
hnvi 1 iM II Ho llu 1 111 ' caleyory Examination 
suujli'iU llml between II Fi'n and 1 5" of Is should 
lie Urilibk'in-d lui Hniik- qiiiups In practice I used 
I ii ill i ini'lliuih i mni miiMM lli*. 1 II ' ' and transfer prop 
mhi ii ih iiinlili'i iiliiuiuhiit figuie. usually somew hen.' 
luMwn'ii ihe luii refilled lx'»l lor lhal particular 
i li i ii 1 1 • Mils h Min|ik' tin interim, and fairly rough 
Hlt'lllihl loU' iisriluillll Ihr pnipel Not bUi lesbians 
llii an 1 itvmlnlili 1 Inhli 1 J llliKlirfles Ihe resulls for 
■ek'il ell inn t |ii ups wl ilk' Irthk' f> (jives llie adiusled 
i-Min ink's lui .ill III > t|n 'tips 

I ul iniue uiuu|fc ihiliii ih oiiIi i Vieitnuuesi 
■ iiiil hli;mii< 1 1 it'M - i* uiiibideicihli' ililterenu 1 
k'tui'en llu 1 III ■ |mip(Hliuii<irUt|eiivi'iMiierl from 
I lie liijH'b ni ill ii« fklnhli'i 1 1 1 1 nlli hi lui Hie N( il Sliileil 



Table 2, Proportion using ethnic language in Ihu humu ipuiuuitUiysB). 



Generation 
Ancestry Group 


1 


n 


IIW 


Qivon 


III' 

IVinifar Pinal 
Milhod aillmcito 


%Olllh 'B 

in oihnlc 
group 


Baltics 


63.3 


39.9 






B.D 


7B 


V ii 


Ukrainian 


72.1 


517 






34. Q 


30,1 


? 7 


Croat 


94. B 


92.7 


M ; 


02. a 


3QU 


4? ft 


1 n 


Macedonian 


96.2 


912 




017 


960 


400 


1 u 


Spanish 


8^.? 


76.3 


tin 


D.I 


2.0 


3.6 


n.i 


Lebanese 


92 5 


82.0 


27 0 


36 tJ 


20,0 


26.0 


31. 


Turk 


03 i. 


93.4 


br i 


83.G 


007 


Q8.0 


(J " 


Vietnameso 


Qil.Q 


094 


41 J 


7Q.U 


61.1 


36.1 


0.2 


Filipino 


7Rr 


4Q0 


PM 


50.9 


2.2 


16.7 


0 :■ 
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Anoiher necessary warning, about aye. concerns 
both 11 sand Ill's. Second generation children, living 
with first generation parents speaking the ethnic lan- 
guage at home, appear in the census as using the 
ethnic language even though with school-friends 
and siblings they may well use Australian-English 
only. When they set up their homes they often speak 
Australian English there: the proportion of ethnic 
language users therefore drops. The same applies to 
third generation persons living with second genera- 
tion parents who use the ethnic language. Recently 
arnved groups, with relatively more children or 
home, usually record higher ethnic language use 
than longer established groups whose second gener- 
ation children are all grown up and in ilwir own 
homes. 



... it is plain t.int sum*? ellirw. jroups 
display greai tenacity rn rGiammq their 
ethnic language. 



Later, we will analyse ihese statistics by age but for 
now musi rely on knowing the immigration h istory of 
each group Table 2 illustrates this. Displaced Per- 
sons groups - Baltics and Ukrainians arrived 
between 1948 and 1 053 and have adult second gen 
eration children tn their own homes: we expect, and 
find, that they have bwet ethnic language propor 
lions in the second and third generation than do 
Macedonians, a greai many of whom did not arnve 
until the 1970s and still have children in the parental 
home. Likewise the Vietnamese, like other peoples 



recently arnved from Asia, have many children at 
home and thus a high second generation ethnic lan- 
guage retention rate. But the Filipinos, even more 
recently arnved than the Vietnamese, show a rela- 
tively low second-generation ethnic language usage, 
mainly because many Filipino immigrants are 
women marrying Australian men of other ethnic ori- 
gins; the home language then is normally Australian - 
English. 

Even allowing for such differences of age. it is plain 
that some ethnic groups display greai tenacity in 
retaining their ethnic language. The Croats, though 
many arnved with the Baltic and Ukrainian peoples 
in the 195CTs. are maintaining their language much 
more strongly {see Table 2). So too are the Turks 
most of whom arrived in the 1960s and have few 
dependent children of the second generation The 
Lebanese drop their language more rapidly, partly 
because early Lebanese immigrants were Chnslians 
who mixed more easily than recently arrived Muslim 
Lebanese. 

Another matter concerns persons of mixed ethnic 
origin: persons, say. with an Italian father and Irish- 
Australian mother, or persons with a German 
mother and Polish father. In thesecondcase the fam- 
ily has a choice of home language between German. 
Wish and Australian-English, but in practice Austra- 
lian-English is the most usual outcome. In fact, taking 
all li s of mixed Polish and other origins the language 
result is: Aust rahan -English 82. 9 ".'». Polish 7.5V Ger- 
man 4.4 o. South Slav languages 1.2%. and Other 
4 OTo. 

Table 3 gives more detail. 



Table 3. Proportions using the ethnic and other languages at home (percentages). 



Generation I's ll's HVa's 

Ancestry Qraup Ethnic Other Aust-Engl, Ethnic Other Aust-Engl, Ethnic Other Aust-Engl, 



German Ht 1 rfl 36.1 27,3 0.8 71.9 3.7 0.9 95.4 

GarmanMlx Mi \? 1 7ZA 9,6 2.9 87.S 2.5 0.7 96.8 



Pollih 


73 3 


5.2 


21.5 


39.3 


2.0 


58.7 


12.5 


1.6 


85.9 


Pollen Mix 


13.6 


18.1 


68.3 


7.5 


9,6 


82.9 


1.5 


1.3 


97.2 


Greek 


p. 1 ? 


? 1 


1 


88.3 


2.0 


9.7 


36 6 


1 5 


41.9 


Greek Mix 


1 4 


I J 9 


M.7 


34.9 


17.3 


47.8 


n 4 


2.8 


35.8 


Chinese 


flt 0 


9,6 


8.5 


66.4 


3.0 


30*6 


22.7 


0.6 


76.7 


Phfneie Mix 


J0,6 


347 


3.17 


13.1 


9.6 


77.3 


3.5 


1.3 


95.2 
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I ilc uiunliiK] bv a ruining ethnic origins man order 
ill ptiuriiu. Aiiblraluin- Aboriginal at Ihe cop. That is. a 
)>uiwjii ul mixed Aboriginal and Irish origin, whether 
fllibwvring the census question as Aboriginal: Irish' or 
Iribli Aboriginal', appears in ihe Aboriginal Mix col 
mini and nowhere else. Likewise a person of Ger 
nifiil Polish origin appears in ihe Polish Mix column 
oitlv. I'ulinh rucelviny a higher priority than German 
The fmril hhl of pnnrlties was Aboriginal. Jew. Maori. 
Chinese. Indian. Greek. Irish, halian. Spanish. Mai 
lesi 1 . Polish. Lebanese. Russian. Yugoslav. German. 
Dutch. I- rencl i. Danish. Norwegian -Swede. British, 
anil boon 

Finally *i wold on ihe Languages themselves 
Those used in ihb dltdlvsis are Arabic. Chinese. 
Dutch. French German Greek Italian. Maltese. 
Pblish. Yugoslav languages (Slovene. Croat. Serb. 
Macedonian. Yugoslav ). Spanish Vietnamese. 
Other, and a separate category lor ihuw using 
English only, all these homg language s used a I how 
by persons aged five and tuna. This means, first, thai 
the starts lies exclude children under live and. sec 
ond. thai many ancestriil languages are in the 
'Oilier' category. This analysis assumes that all per- 
sons of. say. Russian ancestry speaking an Other' 
language are in fad using Russian This assumption 
may slightly overstate the number speaking tbe 
ethnic language 

Wilh these iniroduilmvremaikswo can now con- 
sider the main Table - Table f>. at the end of this arti- 
cle. Apart from Age and other mailers already dis- 
cussed the main conclusions seem clear. First, there 
is a general trend, as ihe generations pass, for the 
ethnic language to he replaced bv Australian 
English But the rate ol replacement varies consider- 
ably between ihe main ethnic divisions, see Table 4 
showing the sub- totals se I oui in Table h 



"fable 4. Proportion using ethnic language at home (percentages). 



Ancestry 


Vs 


M's 


WW* 


lll+'s 


West European 


56.3 


21.8 


3.4 


1.8 


East European 


73.8 


44.0 


15.9 


7.8 


South European 


86.6 


73.9 


35.4 


22.9 


West Asian 


83.1 


74.9 


17.4 


16.4 


South Asian 


46.2 


26.7 


13.1 


3.7 


Indochinese 


94.4 


89.1 


38.0 


35.6 


Other S.E.Asian 


74.6 


43.4 


11.3 


8.5 


East Asian 


82.7 


67.0 


22.7 


16.6 


Pacific IsL 


41.4 


32.1 


8.5 


5.6 


Total N.E.S.B. 


75,5 


62.4 


22.7 


13.8 



Just as interesting as the seujiui i|eiiemlioii riu 
some first generation immigrant* ul mixed ell iiiu mi 
gins, notably the Greek aiul Clinitfhe wheie owi 
one-third have a hnnu> kinyuiiui' c;llk j r (dan the 
ethnic or Australian tnylish Willi Gieek* ihe nlhei 
languages are Arabic I ?'''., helich lldllrin 
4.1%. South Slavic 19.9' V,. various Olliur f> IVlolnl 
33.9%; this reflects the appreciable imxluru ul Greek 
and other Mediterranean peoples be lore emigration 
io Australia. The main South SUv language is SLtv 
Macedonian, reflecting Ihe fact that ill Greek 
Macedonia some persons reared in homes speakimj 
Slav Macedonian think of themselves as Greek by 
ancestry: these, however, are fewer than those whu 
think of themselves as ethnically Slave Macedonian 

With first generation Chinese of mixed ancestry 
the other languages are French 1.2%. other Euro- 
pean 1.3%, Vietnamese 8.9'!,',. other Asian and 
Pacific 23.3%, total 34 7",V This again reflects 1h* 
fad that an appreciable number of Australia* 
Chinese people have come from Vietnam. Kani 
puchea. Malaysia. Timor. Indonesia. Papua -New 
Guinea and other Pacific islands, with a sprinkling 
from the United Kingdom. Europe and ihe 
Amencas. Some have there intermarned with 
people of other ethnic origins and use Ihe non- 
Chinese language at home 

Because of the marked differences between pur 
sons of mixed and unmixed ethnic background - 
especially in the different speed of adopting Austra 
lian-English as the home language - it is imponant to 
keep them separate, as in the main Table (5) with all 
larger ethnic groups. There is. however, the matter of 
defining the term 'mixed' Some scholars show 
mixed persons twice; for instance, a person of mixed 
Greek and Scottish origin appears in both the Greek 
and Scottish mixed columns. I decided lo avoid dou 
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Table 5. Language Retention x Ancestry x Generations 
(Persons aged 5 and over speaking ethnic language at home - %) 



% lilt's 

Ancestry |'s Us IIWs Ill's* Inethnic 

% Nos % Hos % Nos % Nos grouping 

(adjusted) 



indigenous 



Aboriginal 














4.5 


2 


065 


24.9 


129 760 


98.4 


Aboriginal Mix 














3.8 


3 


360 


3.1 


23 690 


87.8 


Torres Si Isl. 














30.3 




275 


48.2 


6 930 


96.2 


Celtic 2 


























'Celt' 


6.3 


2 


265 


4.0 




420 


1.2 




665 


0.4 


5 210 


60.9 


Welsh 


5.0 


20 


475 


1.7 


2 


655 


0.4 


2 


775 


0.4 


18385 


41.5 


Scots 


0.9 


122 


415 


0,3 


28 


780 


0,3 


28 


205 


0.3 


149 675 


45.5 


Irish 


2.2 


68 


645 


0.4 


18 


020 


0.3 


21 


870 


0.2 


254 680 


70.1 


Irish Mix 


1.4 


33 


825 


0.4 


14 


015 


0.4 


60 


690 


0.3 


365 155 


77,1 


TOTAL 


1,7 


247 


625 


0.4 


63 


690 


0.4 


114 


195 


0.3 


658105 


60.7 



West European 



French 


66.1 


13 


915 


39.8 


2 


780 


6.5 


1 275 


2,0 


11 670 


33.7 


French Mix 


22.6 


8 


180 


13.4 


2 


525 


4.8 


6415 


0.8 


28 170 


28.2 


Mauntian 3 


68.3 


4 


465 


31.9 




685 


6.5 


30 


5.4 


55 


1.1 


Swiss 4 


63.8 


6 


270 


33.9 


1 


100 


5.0 


360 


3.0 


1 640 


17.5 


Austrian 


52.4 


17 


015 


24.0 


3 


515 


37 


3 515 


2.0 


1 095 


4.9 


German 


61.1 


91 


340 


27.3 


23 


865 


3.7 


8 815 


1.3 


100 935 


44.9 


German Mix 


14.5 


15 


500 


9.6 


12 


545 


2.5 


32 010 


0.4 


132 505 


68.8 


Dutch 


48.9 


96 


460 


14,7 


36 


855 


2,5 


5 730 


1.8 


4 425 


3.1 


Dutch Mix 


13.8 


7 


840 


3.3 


8 


255 


0,9 


27 900 


0,6 


8 825 


16.7 


Danish 


53.2 


7 


970 


19.3 


1 


355 


1.9 


1 125 


0,6 


7 560 


42.0 


Danish Mix 


11.4 


1 


665 


4.1 




995 


0.8 


4 115 


0.4 


14 850 


72.0 


Nor Swede 


45.6 


6 


375 


21.1 




880 


1.2 


1 380 


0,8 


6 740 


43.8 


Nor Swede Mix 


11.2 


2 


560 


5.5 


1 


110 


2,1 


4 430 


0.4 


13 080 


62.6 


Finnish 


75.1 


8 


435 


59.5 


1 


775 


13.3 


285 


7.1 


535 


4.9 


TOTAL 


56.3 


257 


245 


21.8 


72 


810 


3.4 


19 675 


1.8 


134 655 


27.8 


Total Mix 


15.9 


35 


745 


7.5 


25 


430 


2,0 


74 870 


0.5 


197 430 


5.2 



East European 



Baltic 9 


63.3 


19 670 


39.9 


5 


875 


12.9 




705 


7,5 




545 


2.0 


Russian 


70.0 


18 700 


49.5 


5 


410 


14.3 




855 


6,5 


1 


365 


5.2 


Russian Mix 


20.4 


2 935 


11.9 


2 


565 


2.4 


3 


505 


1.8 


3 


360 


27.2 


Ukrainian 


72.1 


14 215 


51.7 


5 


665 


43.3 




625 


36.1 




565 


2.7 


Polish 


73.3 


66 205 


39.3 


18 


525 


12.5 


2 


455 


4.0 


3 


985 


4.4 


Polish Mix 


13.6 


7 380 


7.5 


8 


900 


1.5 


9 


260 


0.8 


9 


120 


26.3 


Czech 


64.1 


13 045 


33.4 


2 


000 


8.0 




365 


6.5 




290 


1.8 


Hungarian 


70.6 


30 695 


49.4 


7 


625 


12.8 




720 


10.5 




420 


1.1 


Olner* 


70,4 


7 885 


45.6 


9 


560 


14.0 




180 


10.5 




200 


1,1 


TOTAL 


73.B 


162 530 


44.0 


54 


660 


15.9 


5 


905 


7.8 


7 


370 


1.8 


MIX 


16.5 


10 315 


8.5 


11 


465 


1,8 


12 


765 


0.9 


12 


480 


15.7 
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ti's 
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% 
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% 
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% 
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% 
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(adjusted) 




South European 




















Slovene 7 


64.4 


3 635 


55.4 


1 230 


9.2 


110 


5.7 


190 


4.4 


Croat 


94.8 


25 680 


92.7 


12 205 


54.2 


325 


42.5 


405 


1.0 


Serb 


91.9 


4 700 


91.3 


1 300 


60.0 


65 


43.2 


50 


0.8 


Macedonian 


96.2 


23 050 


91.2 


9 560 


64.5 


550 


40.0 


335 


1.0 


'Yugoslav' 


79.5 


73 490 


66.7 


24 065 


26.0 


2 225 


19.5 


805 


0.8 


Yugolav Mix 


59.4 


7 920 


32.8 


7 775 


5.7 


6 695 


4.0 


4 035 


19.8 


(Total) 


(85.5) 


(130 555) 


(78.5) 


(48 360) 


[35. 4) 


(3 275) 


(28 31 


(1 785) 




Greek 


92.2 


156 550 


88.3 


103 325 


56.6 


9 795 


41.0 


9 120 


3.3 


Greek Mix 


31.4 


5 440 


34.9 


8 285 


11.4 


8 655 


3.6 


8 785 


28.2 


Cypriot 8 


75.7 


2 865 


66.3 


1 165 


35.3 


150 


28.0 


95 


2.3 


Albanian 


77.4 


2 740 


73.5 


1 245 


36.4 


230 


26.8 


270 


5.9 


Maltese 


70.5 


54 870 


38.6 


29 765 


12.5 


3 850 


10.5 


2 615 


2.9 


Maltese mix 


3U.0 


C OOU 


10.5 


a one* 
4 3U0 


1.7 


8 130 


1.6 


3 680 


19.7 


Italian 


88.0 


256 515 


70.0 


172 135 


31,7 


27 300 


20.1 


21 000 


4.4 


Kalian Mix 


26.4 


9 890 


25.4 


15 775 


6.7 


27 405 


2.4 


27 090 


33.8 


Spanish 


84.2 


30 500 


76.3 


5 380 


6.6 


545 


3.5 


3 755 


9.3 


Spanish Mix 


41.3 


6 400 


28.3 


1 895 


4.5 


2 550 


0.8 


8 960 


45.2 


Latin Amer 


89.3 


12 885 


84.2 


1 105 


7.5 


40 


6.2 


165 


1.2 


Portuguese 


83.0 


16 760 


78.2 


2 660 


15.0 


115 


10.2 


690 


3.5 


TOTAL 


86.6 


664 240 


73.9 


365 140 


35.4 


45 300 


22.9 


39 495 


3.5 


Total Mix 


37.3 


32 200 


27.6 


38 030 


6.5 


53 435 


2.4 


52 550 


29.8 


West Asian 




















Turkish 


93.6 


24 325 


93.4 


5 695 


fw 6 


110 


66.0 


220 


0.7 


Lebanese 


92.5 


44 385 


82.0 


22 455 


^7.8 


\ 0-10 


25.0 


2 590 


3.6 


Lebanese Mix 


74.4 


1 590 


53.1 


1 325 


? 1 


1 395 


3.1 


2 065 


32.4 


Egyptian 


i y.4 


9 £40 


bo. 4 


1 OOU 


3 9 


1U0 


4.0 


130 


1.2 


'Arab' 


87.8 


15 080 


87.3 


4 440 


24 3 


•?15 


22.5 


860 


■1.1 


Iranian 


75.2 


4 460 


58.1 


155 




15 


12.0 


35 


0.9 


Armenian 9 


111 


8 115 


76.6 


1 430 


V2.2 


1-10 


12.7 


595 


5.8 


Assyrian 10 


91.5 


4 530 


82.5 


615 


•j.O 


60 


6.5 


110 


2.1 


Jewish 11 


41.7 


16 195 


16.0 


5 185 


d.9 


: 705 


G.1 


3 055 


11 3 


Jewish Mix 


28.1 


2 840 


11.1 


1 000 


A 6 


095 


1.6 


3 295 


40.5 


TOTAL 


83.1 


126 335 


74.9 


41 825 


17.4 


5 185 


16.4 


7 595 


4.2 


Total Mix 


44.8 


4 430 


35.0 


2 325 


6.1 


2 390 


2.2 


5 360 


56.4 


South Asian 




















Indian 


50.8 


35 805 


33.0 


4 190 


14.3 


650 


3.9 


1 660 


3.9 


Indian Mix 


10.6 


12 110 


2.9 


2 595 


1.3 


2 565 


1.8 


3 120 


15.3 


Sinhalese 


33.8 


13 360 


6.5 


1 320 


2.6 


75 


2.0 


190 


1.3 


TOTAL 


46.2 


49165 


26.7 


5 510 


13.1 


725 


3.7 


1850 


3.2 


fndochinese 




















Viet 


949 


T)2 515 


89.4 


1 695 


.11.4 


30 


36.1 


125 


0.2 


Lao 


94.4 


5 335 


93.7 


190 






28.6 


7 


0.1 


Khmer 


91.2 


7 230 


79.1 


130 




2 


35.1 


37 


0.5 


TOTAL 


94.4 


cc Aon 
bo 080 


89.1 


O (MR 


38.8 


32 


35.6 


169 


0.3 


Other S.E.Asian 




















Malaysian 


75.1 


4 915 


60.5 


200 


6.3 


111 


4.1 


270 


4,9 


Indonesian 


79.5 


5 065 


59.7 


305 


11.8 


51 


10.5 


70 


1.3 


Filipino 


75.2 


25 570 


46.0 


1 130 


25.0 


72 


16,7 


135 


0.5 


Other 


68.8 


7 180 


26.0 


645 


3.4 


58 


8.1 


65 


1.1 


TOTAL 


74.6 


42 725 


43.4 


2280 


11.3 


292 


8.5 


560 


1,2 
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East Asian 




















Chinese 


81.9 


133 925 


66.4 


13 125 


22.7 


3 280 


16.6 


5 720 


3.7 


Chinese Mix 


30.6 


8 655 


13.1 


1 885 


3.5 


4 4)0 


0.6 


o 035 


1.5 


Japanese 


88.3 


8 015 


77.2 


200 


18.0 


111 


17.1 


125 


7.5 


Korean 


90.8 


7 710 


82.2 


365 




2 


25.0 


20 


0.2 


TOTAL 


82.7 


149 650 


67-0 


13 690 


22.7 


3 293 


16,6 


5 865 


1.9 


r aLiiiv |ji 




















Margin 
IVIdUl 1 


18.5 


10 105 


7.1 


410 


5.8 


£40 


3.0 


805 


7 0 


Maori Mix 


!0.4 


7 070 


3.7 


675 


1 7 


1 215 


0.7 


I DOU 


I5.6 


Other 


67 9 


B720 


46.6 


710 


ir.o 




0,6 


715 


6.9 


TOTAL 


41.4 


18 825 


32.1 


1 120 


8.5 


425 


5,6 


1 520 


6.9 


Other 




















Otner' 12 


56.4 


48 050 


19.6 


M040 


3.1 


8 645 


2.3 


33 115 


31.9 


Other Mix 


54.8 


9 630 


28.1 


3 645 


6.9 


1 700 


6.2 


2815 


15.8 


Unknown 13 


27.3 


9 045 


13.8 


4 150 


3.3 


7 750 


2.2 


74 565 


78.1 


'Australian* 


f0.9 


19 325 


30.7 


45 340 


1.7 


196 260 


0.6 


2 31 1 275 


89.9 


Not Stated 


40.7 


38 975 


32,2 


40 500 


1.8 


64 385 


0.7 


785 000 


84.5 


English Speaking 


(The ethnic %s here are non-English home languages) 






English 


1.1 


015 340 


1.2 


238 625 


0.4 


493 040 


0.3 


3 582 040 


68.5 


'British' 


2.7 


78 525 


1.1 


22 420 


0.7 


38 915 


0.7 


170 215 


54.9 


British Mix 


7.6 


=>6 760 


5.3 


23 335 


1 4 


172 465 


1.0 


302 690 


54.5 


Nth.Amer. 


6.4 


^5 340 


7.1 


950 


0.4 


930 


1.7 


2 170 


11.2 


Nth, Amer.Mix 


9.5 


5815 


4.7 


1 650 


1 5 


5 990 


1.5 


5 965 


30.7 


N.2. 


2.9 


35 495 


1.1 


1 790 


0.5 


870 


1.2 


1 390 


35.2 


St h. African 


18 4 


10 395 


7.0 


475 


5.8 


'35 


3.4 


470 


4 1 


TOTAL 15 




















N.E.S.B. 16 


75.5 


1583 646 


62.4 


573 090 


22.7 


88 200 


13.8 


368 884 


14.1 


N.E,S,B. Mix 


26,0 


120155 


18.1 


8105 


3.7 


156 710 


1,1 


307 140 


51.8 



Nole*: 

1 Niimtvrs ■ vi'pi uhvn smiH f ir* j r<-r rfn> n«r<iivv luv 

2 C,H dsriritincvMrdUdUipi'V indudesLiirnoh Manx Uiv Inn «tud Cell 

3 riu'uihuir kiTiqUciqe lur Mduriiiuvi* hvw \a1u2n (u In.' hench 

4 riiiM'ilinir Linqu<iqtf - t»n- *w.iw an- 1 K-rnirtii I rrnrh IIjImm mill KhdMi.W <m ( Ithi-r i foim hiw difckii iiujiitii'i 

5 Hriltii I V'jninri Ixilvhin liitiuiihrnn 

<j I >iIut tdMi'm himpead — lluk?afniii Uuiruiiikin Sirivdx 

7 Sl.jvi-m-<t C m ils Si-rt>%riiid M<icvJ//fMtin<i »irc fijidioiidilvrd^u'in rii ii Miuihi'in I umpritri Iht»t«'iiKimimHi- l.uikd Ndbtin* iiiklitw Auur«ih«in 
IlunttU ni skmimio lii»pur ihi«m with viulhi'in hurnpvons vi iIik T.ihli-s dues i« ki 

8 Nw f fhntr Irti^u.^i- lui ih*m« nr C cpnni amrsirv in h*»rv wiwii d* l mvk duulhii l^V ur *i m Cupnm I % srwk' I urki^i ill hnmi? 

9 An 1 if nirt i v» U l Kit- 1 h*' i r « *w »i • ihnr i^m |Uri«|i ' Ai rm* nm n 

10 Awgn,irrt llMiii|iiiisiuif I.iInI Svri.Lr m linn ihurrh vrvK t'* UsiMlli/Spi JK Ambit oi lirinif i^vinl i iiiiniuj Imm li.m Attinf HMfcrh mlii' ilu-if 
* Ih flic LiiujuiHf.' 

Ml In* kfui-xh wlKnir ijn^udkfv I k'lwu. \ jdutn Mxi Yiiftlisii ,iif hi'Ti' MKvn Tr*|fihvr a% rtu- .k-u,ivi Mlum iiirujuritft' 

1 2 Dihet irrriMrv wrludiS vtiflU N fc s H qmur*. mk h &\ HMqun v Ik'iwjdl* ftuniciiiv yip^n/v ijh 1 

13 I Inkriiiwii diicUlltv mduclus Unkiirium Mixifif 01 id UnrltMt 

14 Nnflh Aiin'fitim Mixmriudi* 1-riTH-n l'4n*!m>i Mxiui 1 iHIOnl wliiini in Ah\1mIui.>iimm<ii*iJ iln' inn-Mr, tun vn,n .»% I u<iirti 1 dnudian 
' >r C»in.iiU>in Ihmh It N hm'vii h>v* llMft <f HI p<'r%rin% 'M Nrirth AmfriMii nnr?»»lr\' uM-rJ hi'nr h an Hint t»Hiv'|.!ni|iMip' 

L5 Sfiiiih Atnrjn inrlutk^alviui I in*i|VfMjmqiviur|ihnrrtuiHMrva<» Alnkiini'tdflu 1^ r >iH)wtrw( ihLironti-»lr\-ii\S<iulh Ainriin hiTdtiK'wrll 
■ivi'i tciur ntlhs ill llir \,i ^mMnlnluwi-niuLxHjInlidCMjmL". including Ihmpul the Isigvn^nliuii lln^ foitv fi^lv Lirviipltif tfl with Unt I nijlnh 

•rNUMKKf fH'fifili'l 

16 N[ 5 b <NolU.iHilikh%pVdklhi|tiuii:Ki4rnUticJl4*xrludi'« t i4h l.tiijluh HH-ammj UnknnaO AiiMhllidli dlid Nnl SMlfd 
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Speaking generally, western Europeans. Pacihc 
Islanders and South Asians there excluding Pakistani 
and Bangladeshi who were small in number and put 
with 'Other') have been dropping their ethnic lan- 
guage relatively quickly, while southern Europeans. 
West Asians and indochinese have been maintaining 
theirs quite strongly. 

There is. however, considerable vanation within 
these larger divisions. Amongst East Europeans. 
Ukrainians have maintained their ethnic language 
more strongly than comparable groups while 
Greeks. Croats. Serbs and Slav Macedonians have 
higher retention levels than other Southern Euro- 
peans, including those giving their ancestry as 
'YugosiW. It seems here that persons claiming 
Croat. Serb or Macedonian ancestry leel more 
intensely about ethnic matters than those of their 
compatnois content to think of themselves simply as 
Yugoslav'. 



Some say that ethnic groups with a 
specific ethntc religion are more likely to 
matniatn ethntc values, including 
language, longer than others.' 



Some say that ethnic groups with a specific ethnic 
religion are more likely to maintain ethnic values, 
including languaye. longer than others This could 
well be true of the Greeks. Serbs. Slav Macedonians 
and Arabs. But it is \t>b& true for Armenians. Assy- 
rians. Jews and Hindu*, some of these have great 
loyalty to their ethnic religion but seem able to com- 
bine that with a transition to Australian -English. This 
is the same transition as that made earlier by 
Australia's German Lutheran settlers; lor many dec- 
ades some lelt that true Lutheramsm required the 
use of German but in recent years these families 
have discovered they can maintain their Lutheran 
(aith quite adequately through using Australian - 
English. 

Table 5 also gives interesting Information about 
ethnic groups of English-speaking hackground. The 
Celtic statistics show very low levels of Ceftic lan- 
guage usage, but this is not because Celtic immig 
rants drop their ethnic language very rapidlv in 
Australia but because English lias very largely dis- 
placed the ethnic language in their homelands. With 



the recent strengthening of moves to revive the Cel- 
tic languages and cultures, even in places such as 
Cornwall, it will be interesting to see if there are later 
any noticeable effects in Australia. 

In the 'English-speaking' division there are some 
families ol English and British ancestry who use a 
language other than English in their homes. Some 
are the result ol mixed mamages. where the person 
claiming English descent has learned to use the non- 
English language of the spouse or parent. Others are 
persons of mixed origin - Anglo- Indian, say. who 
give English or British as their sole ancestry but in 
lact use another language at home. 

Additionally, there are persons claiming 'Austra- 
lian ancesrry who, by generation, are either Is or lis 
(2.5% of all Australians ). Some are of old British- 
Australian stock, born when their Australian- born 
parents were working overseas. Others are persons 
of non - English speaking binh or descent who still use 
a non-English language at home but who so want to 
identify as Australian' that they claim an Australian 
ancestry. This is particularly noticeable in the second 
generation where 30. 7% use a language other than 
Australian-English at home. 

Close examination of Table 5 reveals many more 
points of interest These, however, are better left for 
a nother time, as is any examination of the Abonginal 
language question. This can be examined through 
the returns of those identifying as Abonginal or Tor- 
res Strait Islander in the direct census question, as 
well as through the Ancestry question, and it is better 
to analyse both sets ol data together, along with the 
localities in which the Abonginal peopfe live. 

Finally, we must remember that the Ance c try infor- 
mation is not perfect. In addition to difficulties men- 
tioned earlier, nearly three million persons avoided 
specifying a precise overseas ancestry by claiming 
their ancestry was Australian, while just over one mil- 
lion did not answer the question at all. In both 
groups, however, the great matonty were of third and 
subsequent generations, presumably of mainly 
Anglo-Celtic origin. In this sense the ancestry infor- 
mation on I a mi lies of non-Engli»h speaking back- 
ground is reasonably reliable and the information on 
language retention, at any rate of the Is. 'Is and 
IP as, can be used with confidence. 



Or Qitirfes Price, now retired, was a Senior Pro) 'essonal 
Fallow irir/ie Depart me. ,1 of DvmoyKiphv in the Research 
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Language and Economy 
In their Cultural Envelope 



hv J J Smolicz 



The frvnrti economist and Nobel Prizewinner. 
Maul ice Allais. I IW). p 141 wrote recently that h is 
futile Ki expeci elective solutions to ihe manv prob- 
lems lacing European economic union, if there is no 
European cultural communnv among ihe particip 
>mls To succeed economically ihe union needs to 
develop a European spirit u,hich Can oVer-ride 
<hauvinisiic and particular! tendencies Such an 
l.uropean over-arcning value system or bpint" is tho 
preliminary condition for forging anv real economic 
« ommu.mty* In this wav he formally places economy 
iviihtn its cultural envelope. But in doing so he does 
not advocate some artificial or lorced imposition ot 
i ultural uniformity in all areas of life 

V iw? ursh to forge a genuine economic commu- 
ifrrv and the political communttv nn which H rs 
dependent. if ice want to acitieiv u reai Huropean 
humanism based on a fair balance among the 
various languages and cultures rather than on the 
ifommarron of one language and one culture over 
the others, ire miH haue to make peeping 
reforms in the higher education system of each of 
our cuuntnes [ J The construction of Europe pre- 
supposes an abthly to handle seueral languages, 
or at least three ' 



While lie acknowledges the growing predomi 
nance ut ihe Lnghsh language, especially in the 
world ol science and technology, he reiecLs the 
notion ol English as ihe sole cummoii medium ot 
communication between Uuropetiiis Isav. I'tench 
and German or Spanish and lialiani since ihe lan- 
guage of a people tonsil tule* A p Allot i^anul audits 
loss aould jeopardise iu rulllire Uver and iiliove 
the question ol JeleruliiKj i iur liinqnayib il h riMllu a 
matter ot joining kHjeiliei in defend nui culture* 
And the loss ol these mliuwi would mewiahlv. lie 
claims, depnve Luiope u| in p< iLiinal riulunoinv and 
economic viabihlv 

Allaib* learsol the heuvniirfiv ol the Lngloh lan- 
guage as a lool nl Anglo Aiin*riuin domination oi 
Europe could be v iewed iii Mm rathei petulant ere of 
a Frenchman disappointed at the decline nf Prench 
a^a modem international language Nevertheless, 
his suspicion ol linguistic unilorinitv as the prelude to 
loss of cultural nutoiiuiiiv and economic buovaricy 
may well be justified As Tsuda I l l Xl>. p 4'JJ con- 
hrms. Language is far from neutral, but tt is actually 
a system uf beliefs, values and interpretations 
emphasized and handed down in a certain culture 
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Hence the adoption of a certain language leads to 
the dominance of t ha t cu Iture's practices an d the sub ■ 
mission to (its) other cullural values . 

Recent events in Eastern Europe and the virtual 
collapse of the economies of those countries show 
the futility not only of centralised economic planning 
but also of a ngidly controlled system that takes no 
account ol regional linguistic vanationsor of the "cul- 
tural envelope* of ethnic groups, other than the 
dominant one. When the dictatorial political controls 
in the USSR were relaxed, the subordmaled 
peoples, even whole nations, reasserted their cul 
rural autonomy, both for its own sake and as a neces- 
sary step in their quest for economic self-manage- 
ment. In the wake of perestroika. Estonia. Latvia and 
Lithuania have all taken gradual but inexorable steps 
to reclaim their cultural autonomy, with the greatest 
stress placed on making their ethnic tongues the offi- 
cial languages of these Soviet republics. This 
demand for linguistic and cultural autonomy has 
even taken precedence over the declaration of a pol- 
icy of economic *home rule, with claims ol 
sovereignty over the republics lands, forests, waters 
and mineral resources. 

President Gorbachev could hardly oppose these 
'Baltic reforms in the face of the economic collapse 
of the former Russian -dominated system, based 
upon policies that took Lenin at his word by paving 
only hp service to the multi-ethnic population of the 
country, and giving hardly any regard to their vary- 
ing linguistic, cultural and economic needs. In par- 
tially endorsing the Baltic republics proposals, the 
central authorities are acquiescing in the growing 
conviction that the economy flourishes only when 
needless energy is now wasted on cultural suppres- 
sion and. instead, the culture of the people is made 
to provide a spnngboard for economic activity. 



"When the dictatorial political controls in 
the USSR were relaxed . the subordi nated 
people, even whole nations, reasserted 
their cultural autonomy." 



In speaking about the need for a cultural and 
economic balance among the nations of the USSR. 
Gorbachev (July 1989) went so far as to say: 

The oppropnate solution of these matters will to 
a large extent determine peace and prosperity of 
our people, the fate of perestroika ond - i/ I cat i 
put It this iwiy- the fate and integrity of our State ' 

Fears about the cohesion and resilience of the 
stale if us cullural and economic problems remain 



unsettled appear lusilliud in view ol ihu tvnsiuh* Ihat 
are a legacy of ihtf former period of suppression and 
stagnation, ab witnessed by proteali m the Cautauu 
and Uzbekistan. It would warn, therefore, that Iherw 
are a number ol very topical example tu act a& a 
warning, ayamtl the hunuHJunnaliuri ol culture 
through the exerciM of huuumony by the major 
ijroup wilhin a political union, bince such dominancu 
lias pruved In he counter pnuluUlvv bolh etunomi- 
colly and culturally 

Language PolkEau In the European 
Community and Australia 

As i I in partial rebponse to Allai&s wish for a linguistic 
pluralibm that would be internalized within each indi- 
vidual European, su thai he'she could retain his/her 
cultural distinctiveness and yet be able to communi- 
cate with others, the European Commission has 
recently made important recommendations in rela- 
tion to language learning. It has been agreed that in 
member countnes ot the European Community 
(EC), all secondary school students should be study- 
ing two EC languages, other than their own. The 
British governments own Education Reform Act of 
1988 falls far short of this goal, and Mrs Thatcher has 
been cnticized even within her own country and 
party for ils limited vision. 



tt has been agreed that in member 
countries of the European Community 

(EC), all secondary school students 
should be studying two EC languages 
other than their own.' 



The Brilish Act includes an Order on Modern 
Foreign Languages (that came into force on 1 
August 1989) with only one basic requirement, 
namely that s all maintained schools offer one of the 
EC languages. Although all pupils are obliged to 
study at least one language other than English, this is 
limited to years 7-9 of their schooling. This need not 
be an EC language In every case, since once the 
requirement to offer an EC language is met by the 
school, it may then olfer Its pupils other languages, 
which are selected either as being those of 'major 
trading partners' (such as Arabic or Chinese), or as 
those commonly used In ethnic communities (such 
as Hindi or Punjabi). 

Although ihe Act has been criticized in Europe for 
lib limited scope In comparison with efforts ol other 
members lo foster linguistic pluralism within the 
Community, lis provisions are even less favourable 
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to Britain's own minonty communuies which may 
wish to have their languages included in the cur 
nculum. The Act does not give pupils the right 10 
demand' the inclusion of iheir home language in ihe 
curriculum (whatever their proportion in the school), 
while Ihe school itself is Only obliged 10 provide 
instruction in an EC language iDepartmeni of Edu- 
cation and Science lUK. 19891 



. . . current policies may be viewed as 

generally quite positive to the 
notion ot additive oilmgualism at an 
individual level." 



The situation in Australia differs from that of the 
European Coinmunitv in that while in Europe ihere 
is no one single mainstream language which ib 
shared bv ail Europeans. Australian muinculturalism 
linds its spirit reflected in an overarching 
framework of values, including a shared language, 
namely English (Smolic*. 1984. National Agenda for 
a Multicultural Australia. I989J. Since the last war. 
Australian language, and culture policies have under- 
gone a mator evolution that have gradually laken 
cognisance of the changing demographic, economic 
and cultural composition of society. While there are 
variations between states, and fluctuations in ihe 
articulation of federal government approaches, cur- 
rent policies may be viewed as generally quite posi- 
tive to the notion of additive bilinguahsm at an indi 
vidua) level. Students with English as their family lan- 
guage are being encouraged to acquire another lan- 
guage at school. Most recently, special emphasis has 
been placed on what has been termed 'trade' lan- 
guages, which are generally assumed to be East 
Asian, particularly Japanese (Asian Studies Council. 
1988). Students from minonty ethnic non-English 
speaking background can ideally maintain their 
home language and develop literacy in it; opt for the 
study of a totally new language - whether European 
or Asian, or do both these things (Commonwealth 
Department of Education- Lo Bianco Report. 19871. 

The new language policy is still, however, only at 
the embryonic stage, and it is alreadv possible to dis- 
cern some unfortunate misunderstandings, such as 
an artificial cleavage between mother tongue 
development for minority ethnics . and Asia -liter 
acy" programs for students from Engltsh speaking 
background. A certain confusion about goals and 
Jheir erratic and uneven Implementation m different 
Stales may also reduce the impait of such initiatives 
upon thtf predominant^ monolingual character of 
the majority ol the people. There b a paradox injhe 



fact that Australia is f ortunaie in having English as the 
dominant (and national) language, which links it 
with the world-wide community of English speaking 
nations while, at the same time, the majonty of its 
people are disadvantaged by a general lack of facil- 
ity in other languages' (National Agenda for a Mul- 
ticultural Australia. 1989. p, 39), Another paradox is 
that, while almost 87"\ of the population over the 
age of five speaks no other language save English in 
iheir homes iCIyne. 1988. p.22|. some 370.000 
people from among eihnic minonty groups are 
grosslu deficient in their knowledge of English. 

[■'urthennore. ihere still appears msufficieni accep- 
lance of the need to make the study of a language 
other than English ILOTE1 a compulsory subject, 
even i hough some states ha we formulated a vanety 
of plans, such as an undertaking i ? provide at least 
one LOTE for all pnmaru school siudents bv 1995 
(South Australian MinistenalTask Force on Multicul- 
lurahsm and Education. 19841. According to the 
South Australian Director General of Education. Dr 
Ken Boston ( 1989) Suuih Australia seeks to affirm 
<ind promote cuhural and linguistic diversity for all 
students through the application of Culturally Inclu- 
sive Education'. This includes the expansion of exist- 
ing LOTE programs in schools (hot already teach 
eighteen languages to one third of the States pn- 
mary and secondary school students. This expan- 
sion is to be achieved ihrough almost trebling the 
number of LOTE teachers in 1990. It is also signify 
cant that the chief executive officer of Soulh 
Australia's state schools affirmed as his Department's 
main prionty'. the mother tongue development of 
students', as well as the teaching o( 'the total range of 
languages - including geopolitical, traditional and 
community" languages. 



Students from minority ethnic 
non-English speaking background can 
ideally maintain their home language and 
develop literacy in it.' 



These developments at a school level find their 
reflection In higher education in an effort to improve 
the current dismal level of language education, with 
i inly aboul 4 per cent of undergraduates in South 
Australia studying a LOTE. Under the preliminary 
recommendations ol the South Australian Institute 
of Languages Report (19891, all university and 
higher education students tn South Australia would 
be obliged lo study a second language for at least a 
year - eilher at a University ar during the twelfth year 
of iheir schooling' fDonoghyt 1989). At the sarrw 
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time. South Australia's Second Report of the Enquiry 
into Immediate Post-Compulsory Education (Gild- 
ing Report. 1989) still shied away from making 
LOTE a compulsory subiect for the South Australian 
Certificate of Educabon. In contrast. New South 
Wales seems determined to forge ahead and be the 
first State in Australia where a LOTE course becomes 
a required school subiect. initially starting with year 7 
students, and in 1993 exploring its extension to 
cover years 7 and 8 (New South Wales Department 
of Education. 1989. p. 14). However, the extent to 
which such plans will be fulfilled by 1993 still remains 
unclear, since at present in the country as a whole 
less than 20% of school students study a language 
other than English. Indeed, until recent Govern- 
ment initiatives, the proportion studying languages 
in senior secondary and tertiary education had been 
in long-term decline, (National Agenda for a Mul 
(■cultural Australia. 1989. p.39). 

The Culture-Economy Interface in 
Australia 

Current Australian interest in the teaching oi Asian 
languages can be traced to a growing recognition 
that the goal of economic efficiency cannot be 
divorced from its cultural context. The appreciation 
of the inter-dependence of economy and polihcs. on 
the one hand, with language and culture on ihe 
other, finds support in the popular press, as illus- 
trated by a recent thoughtful analysis by PM 
McGuinness (1989. P- 171. There is some debate 
about which particular aspect of culture is of greatest 
significance - when culture is understood as encom 
passing a variety of systems, be they political, social, 
economic or ideological (Znaniecki. 1968). Allais. as 
a Frenchman, has nominated the French language 
as the core of his culture. This linguistic core is seen 
as necessary to sustain the nations identity and vital 
powt "s of creativity, as well as its economic well- 
being. O'hers might query whether the soul" uf 
everv nation invariably resides in its ethno-sptdcific 
tongue, although it undoubted!, does in the case of 
the Baltic peoples. 

The theory of core values argues that some elhnic 
groups are more language -centered than others, and 
that for some na lions other cultural factors, such as a 
specific religion, social structure or racial affiliation 
may prove of greater core significance than language 
iSmolicz. 1981a. Smolicz and Secombe. 1989) 
Whatever the core, there is a strong case for the view 
that one way in which a nation can dominate over 
others, or one ethnic group over other groups within 
the Same country, is by obliterating Ihe 'competing' 
core values and reducing the subordinated cultures 
to domestic, non 'literary remnants. 
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Such a conclusion is hardly novel for mosi of the 
nations of Asia which have expenenced extended 
periods of colonial rule and whose cultures have 
been denigrated as infenor". 'old fashioned' or 
non -scientific', and hence unsuitable to catalyse 
economic development without the assistance of 
some European lingua franca and cultural know- 
how. The flounshing economy of N.E. As>ia and the 
rapid stndes in the South-East part of the continent 
indicate the ethnocentric error of such views. In the 
early settlement days of Australia even more sinister 
labels were applied to the Abonginal cultures, as well 
as those of nOn-Bntish settlers which were perceived 
as a handicap and a burden to be shed as soon as 
possible. The danger has been that it was the core 
values that were being shed in a way thai 
endangered the culture's integnty. its creative pow- 
ers, and its ability to sustain the intellectual and 
economic effort of youth (Smolicz. 1981b I. 

How much of the current 'multicultural concerns', 
and particularly the desire to arrest the wastage of tal- 
ent ol migrants, has been due to (he increasing 
appreciation of the social and economic benefits ot 
multiculturahsm. a reduced demand for unskilled 
labour, or the desire for social tustice. is difficult to 
ascertain. It is sufficient to say that multicultural 
programs could be viewed as a delayed reflex 
action to the growing realiiation thai, at least in pan. 
Australia's current economic difficulties can be 
asenbed to failure to recognize new world demands 
for supenor knowledge and to arrest the wastage ol 
overseas-denved skills. A Minister in the South 
Australian government desenbed this delay in 
Australia's response as. our cultural blinkers, a colo- 
nial hangover which tied our ways of thinking about 
and dealing with the world to Austral/as English- 
speaking roots {Sumner. 1988. p. 121. In order to 
reverse the decline. Australia has to increase the role 
of its manufactunng sector by placing greater 
emphasis on developing us human resources. 



. . . in the country as a whole less than 
20% of school students study a 
language other than English." 



Another goal about which there is general agree- 
ment is the need for a more successful andcustomer- 
sensjfive trade policy which can be supported by the 
Intelligent use of Australia's diverse cultural assets. 

Such shortcomings cannoi be made good simply 
by the recognition among employer groups and 
trade unions of the real gains that can accrue from 
on-tha-lob' English training, in terms of increased 
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productivity, greater lub satisfaction and reduced 
tensions in thu workplace. Vital as such English lan 
guage training is. and however vigorously it )S prom- 
oted in the name of multiculturalism. when taken 
alone, it still fails to liberate and make use of the Im 
guistic resources other than English, which remain 
locked within the multi -ethnic workforce. In fact, the 
diversity of knowledge, which is inherent in 
Australia's multicultural base, should provide the 
best spnngboard tor successful trading with our 
partners in the Asia-Pacific region and elsewhere. 
This is because Australian society Itself, where cul- 
tures constantly interact and more than one lan- 
guage is spoken for the purpose of communication 
and wealth creation, represents the best possible 
I rami ng ground for dealing with a multicultural world 
inarki/t 

TrW view thai if Australia neglects its internal 
multi culturalism. it can hardly succeed in the exter- 
nal pluralistic environment, hat been most clearly 
articulated bv Sumner il9HK p 12) when he 
asserted. 



We need to challenge the msufor view of life thai 
Ausrro/ians have retained for too long. Through 
- recognizing thai Ausirafia must play its part in 
an increasingly integrated world economy, we 
face the challenge of giving life and substance to a 
multicultural community within our own country 
For how. ultimately, da we deal with a multicul- 
tural world market and community, if at home we 
fail to deal effectively in social, political and 
economic terms with our own cultural diversity?' 

Despite such clanun calls for the full realization 
and integration of all Australians' various skills and 
intellectual attnbuies. whether acquired inside the 
country or elsewhere, there still re ma ins a substantial 
pool of immigrants, both tradespeople and profes- 
sionals, who are not working in |obs for which they 
were iramed overseas, hurthermore. according to 
the National Agenda for a Multicultural Australia 
(19H9. p2u). that number is growing annually". 
They are prevented from entenng professions, 
trades and lobs for which they were trained, by vari- 
ous factors including language barriers, lack of 
opportunity for funher study and work expenence 
and the persistent reluctance to provide adequate 
recognition of overseas qualifications by a variety of 
professional and trade groups. Indeed, there is a 
paradox in that present Australian policy assesses 
potential immigrants on the contribution they make 
to the country s economic development: at the same 
time, it fails to ensure that those immigrants who are 
already settled in Australia actually make use of the 
skiUs acquired overseas lor their own benefit, and for 
the benettt of all Australians. 

The solution to this problem is a complex one and 
lies substantially ouiade the immediate reach of the 
Federal ministers and within the competence of 
State governments and professional organizations 
However, in 1989. the Commonwealth government 
embarked on a comprehensive program of reform 
including the establishment of the National Office of 
Overseas Skills Recognition iNOOSR) and ol the 
National Training Board to develop national training 
standards, accreditation processes, skills training and 
competence assessment The aim of these two 
bodies, in liaison with the State authorities, is to 
improve access to education and training, including 
bridging and remedial training for the overseas qual- 
ified. 

In this way the governments efforts to fund a 
senes ol ESL programs is beingcomplemented by its 
National ftjlicv on Languages, which supports the 
teaching of LOTE through its Ausirahan Second Lan- 
guage Learning Program This double pronged lin- 
gulslic effort and other culture onented measures 
mighl signal a new appreciation lhal effective 
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economic initiatives are best planned within society's 
multicultural envelope and its over-arching values 
ISmolicz. 1984. 1989). For such reasons there is a 
need to reassess the benefits (as well as setbacks) 
which have flowed Irom the multicultural and lan- 
guage policies that successive Australian govern- 
ments have tned to develop. 



Languages in Australian 
Multiculturalism 

Following the Whitlam years, multicultural policies 
gained official acceptance through their personal 
advocacy by Malcolm Fraser, ( 1981 ), when he spoke 
about. 

ethnic ciilturol differences set within a framework 
of shared fundamental values which enables 
them to co-exist on a complementary rather than 
competitive basis.' 

The culture of each group was to be given the 
opportunity to contribute at least some of its ele- 
ments to the country s heritage and hence to exert an 
influence upon the future development of Australians 
overarching framework of values (Smolicz. 1984) 
There were also moves to take advantage of the lin- 
guistic resources of the country, represented by 
those bilingual individuals who. in addition to 
English, spoke what has come to he termed as com- 
munity languages other than English" (CLOTE) 
iCIyne, 1982. 19881 

There are good reasons why former fears of 
Australian bilinguals beingdivisive should lose much 
of their former force. Objections to the continued 
existence of languages other than English have stem- 
med from misgivings that their purpose is to supplant 
English. There has been insufficient recognition of 
(he real objective, namely a desire to foster additive 
bilingualism (or even multilingualism). by enabling 
young Australians to nternalise an important aspect 
of multiculturalism within their minds and hearts. All 
research evidence points to the fact that English has 
been accepted as an unq- lestioned part of the over- 
arching system of values (Marjoribanks. 1979. 1980) 
- a situation that has been previously noted as distin - 
guishing Australia from the European Community, 
where no one single language can make that claim. 

Over recent years, other languages have been 
gaining acceptance alongside English In this way 
people have been given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the mainstream of Australian life, while 
acqulnng literacy in olhur longues. some ol which 
they already spoak In their homes, but which ihey 
can also use in their businesses In Australia and with 
their trading partners overseas This has given rise to 



a more positive image of Australian bilinguals. and 
the role which they can play as cultural bridges that 
link different communities within Australia wi Ih those 
overseas, thus conferring important economic as 
well a 5 socio cultural benefits upon the country. 

Economic benefits have seemed to be linked to 
cultural and civic advantages as well, since, rather 
lhan being frustrated due lo illiteracy in their home 
longues. those who took advantage of the Increased 
teaching of community languages in schools often 
considered themselves to be the proud possessors of 
two or more literary hentages which enabled them lo 
contribute creatively to Australian society in a vanety 
of fields and walks of life, including trade and 
economics. The image of the home language as 
invariably a handicap, rather than as an advantage, 
has been brought into question by the results of a 
large scale quantitative study conducted by Power in 
South Australia in 1986 and subsequently analysed 
by Robertson. This showed that where a language 
other than English was spoken by a parent, lhat par- 
ticular charactenstic had a positive and slrongly sig- 
nificant effeel on the propensity to apply to enrol in 
a tertiary education institution IBlandy, 1988. p.34). 



. .Australian society itself, where 
cultures constantly interact and more 
than one language is spoken for the 
purpose of communication and wealth 
creation, represents the best possible 
training ground for dealing with a 
multicultural world market.' 



There exists yel anolher reason why Australia can 
afford to indulge in supporting linguistic pluralism 
with greater confidence lhan many countries in 
Europe and elsewhere The reason lies in Australia's 
unique position in l he world as a continent governed 
by a single political entilv Furthermore, there has 
been no suspicion IhaJ ihe Imuuiblic and cultural 
demands of any minonty linguistic group shrouded 
political motives of separatism oi secession, since 
Australian temlonal mlegnty hab never been in 
doubt. This acceptance of linguistic pluralism as a 
positive aspect of Australian soclely seems lo repre- 
sent an 'affordable tolerance' for the counirv as a 
whole. In this regard Australia differs from the USSR 
where the overarching. Iramework ol values based 
upon Lenin's Met alone Stalin's) interpretation of Mar- 
xist theory. Is Increasingly questioned (Kotack. 1987. 
p. 38). and where ethnollngulstlc forces tend to be 
centrifugal and carry with them an unmistakable tor* 
rliorlal threat of whole nations seceding from the 
Union, 
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An Aboriginal View of 
Multiculturaiism 

Australia's growing self-confidence and the gradual 
acceptance of LOTES wiihin Australian society have 
also had its effect upon Aboriginal people. Many (if 
not most) of their spokespeople have remained aloof 
from the multicultural movement' because of their 
long- ingrained suspicion ol the way even the finest 
sounding government policies have turned out to 
be something else' at the implementation level. As 
the National Agenda for a Multicultural Australia 
11989. p. 15) formally states, unwitting systematic 
discnminanon occurs when cultural assumptions 
become embodied in society s established institu* 
lions And processes' - and it is these processes that 
can impede even the most progressive reform. 
Where atntudinai barriers are compounded bv struc- 
tural impediments, such as the lack of access to edu- 
cation and training - they discriminate against 
Aboriginals in their ability to study within their own 
lerms of reference, which include their own lan- 
guages and cultures. Such educational handicaps 
have limited Abong ma Is' ability to influence the deci 
sions thai affect them, r^n forcing the unequal distn- 
bution of economic resources and power (Gale et al, 
19871. 

Nevertheless, in the new climate created by 
policies of multiculturaiism. Abonyinality. too, has 
increasingly become more than a matter of race, by 
extending its locus to include culture and language, 
As Dr Eve Fesl. 1 TJ881 Director of Koorie Research 
Centre at Monash University and the first Abonginal 
woman to hold a PhD from an Australian University, 
put it to an audience consisting principally of non- 
Abonginal Australians of non English speaking back 
ground. 

'Before you came wider post war immigration 
schemes, we mere the only large group of peoples 
mho were seen to be different. Because we were 
not English, we were made to feel ashamed, of 
our languages, of aur cultures, and we were 
\ndoclnnated info /ee/ing ashamed of the colour 
of our skirt. 

When you. your parents, and your grandparents 
arrived, you dared to speak in public, a language 
other than English, although you were the rea- 
pre n is of abuse, as we had been for decodes. 

Bv your example of showing pride in your herit- 
age oi id {ignoring) those who said thai to be differ- 
ent to Anglo-culture was deficit, you made us 
reconsider OUR position, as to develop in ourse- 
fiK'& ii pride in being different You helped us to re* 
/tfcirri trot btf be ashamed of our cultures, our/an- 
tfuatftfs and la ha proud of being Black. ' 



Dr Fesl I l L J89al has just completed a pilot project 
on the teaching of Abonginal languages in schools, 
with the aim of reversing the trend towards extinction 
which all these languages continue to display. It is her 
hope that Aboriginal people (or Koories in her ter- 
minology), will no longer be "assimilated into becom- 
ing second class citizens (who are expected to] pro- 
vide a menial workforce for the settlers', or be 
socialized into the white "work ethic'. It is still the real- 
ity, however, that in the few schools where Aboriginal 
languages are being taught, these are often not the 
languages spoken by the Abonginal children attend- 
ing that particular school. Moreover, they are often 
taught within the context of a social studies cur- 
riculum by white teachers who tend to rely upon 
Abonginal teacher-afds to help them teach the 
Abonginal language components. 



Objections to the continued existence of 
languages other than English have 
stemmed Irom misgivings that their 
purpose is to supplant English." 



Dr Fesl ( 1989b) sees as the greatest threat the 'pid- 
ginisanon of the languages, by basing their teaching 
on the English word order'. It must, nevertheless be 
a matter of satisfaction to see the National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia i 1989. p. 37 J declare that 
the twenty Abonginal languages (which are classified 
as still healthy' ] need to be accorded a pre-eminent 
position [ since 1 it is through the preservation of spo- 
ken language that the cult uralin teg nty of Aboriginal 
Australians can he maintained and developed'. No 
uiher mniuniy tongue, nut even German or Italian, 
has received such unstinted official recognition of its 
importance as an integrating function in the life of a 
group of Australians But the Koorie people, such as 
Five Fesl. will huw be watching for the actual 
implementation oi these line sentiments. 



Language Education and 
Multiculturaiism 

People associated with the Federation of Ethnic 
Communities Councils of Australia (FECCA) were, 
rather like the Aboriginals, disappointed at the way at 
least some of Fraser's multicultural reforms were 
being implemented, especially in relation to educa- 
tion. While there was some degree of Federal gov- 
ernment funding for part time 'ethnic sc/ioois", as 
community-sponsored language teaching institu- 
tions tNorst, 1 L J83), as well a: 3n increase in funding 
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for the leaching of some languages (such as G.wk 
and Italian ) in mainstream schools, support lor the 
teaching of community languages throughout ilw 
educational system remained rather hall hearted. 

Some leaders of the majonty group were never 
convinced about the economic benefits of cultural 
and. especially, linguistic pluralism. To them the 
modest funding of community-owned ethnic 
schools appeared the cheapest way to teach these 
languages, while keeping the minonties happy' 
This happiness was not universal, since there were 
feais that such pnvatisation of language education 
would lead to its marginafisation. What is more, a 
suspicion lurked that restrictions placed upon the 
teaching of languages in mainstream schools were 
more than an economy measure, but designed to 
leave the majority group 'undistuibed' 



The culture ot each group was to be 
given the opportunity to contribute at 
least some of its elements to the 
country's heritage ... 



This ambivalence toward cultural pluralism was 
not a new thing in the Australian hentage. but had 
shown itself from the beginning of the British settle- 
ment. In this sense Whitiam's and Fraser's espousing 
of multiculturalism was a reactivation of the more 
pluralist climate at the end of the nineteenth century 
when there was a flounshing press in languages 
other than English (especially German), and over a 
hundred bilingual schools operating (Clyne. 1985). 
This efflorescence of pluralism was not suppressed 
by any internal danger of ethnic fragmentation, but 
rather by the imported xenophobia that was an echo 
of the conflict between the nations of Europe dunng 
World War I and later World War II (Selleck. 1980). 
Even in the current decade this ethnocentric tradi- 
tion has tended to demonstrate its continued exis- 
tence, although admittedly in much more muted and 
diverse lorm (Blainey. 1986. 1989) 

Another misinterpretation of multiculturalism 
limits it iu no more than the preservation of 'ethnic 
idenlilv This approach fails to recognize that the 
Welu iy of belonging", in order to last, has to be trans- 
milted lo subsequent generations, in a way that 
amounib lo more lhan romantic musings on the past. 
Tu perpetuate itself and retain Its meaning, ethnic 
idtfnliiv needs a solid cultural Substratum - and one 
which unJv the core of ihe culture concerned can 
tupplv In the case of languaga-c entered cultures, 
suth at Gruek, Polish. Latvian. Vietnamese -* the 
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lurnnuiriiliub concerned, in onlui to survive and con- 
tnbulu lo mult i cull ural Australia, have no alternative 
but to insist on the leaching and use of their lan- 
guages Whilv it \h recognised lhal language educa- 
llun is inoiu cosily than folklonc festivals, it is also 
accepted that th# elimination of linguistic cores 
reduces (he cultures concerned to ethnic remnanis 
or empty shells that lack creative potential or 
economic value (Skutnabb Kangas. 1984. Smolicz 
andSecombu. 1088. 1989). Hence the ultimate cost 
lo ihe community of the less of cultural resources fol 
lowing assimilation is likely to be far greater than the 
cost of education in communily languages. 

Comparative sludies on plural societies confirm 
lhal cultural assimilation instead of increasing social 
mobility mav actually be used lo ensure economic 
dependence of ihe minorities which, in turn, may 
stimulate feelings of frustration, leading either to 
separatism or violence Such violence was expen- 
enced in South Africa in Sowelo in 1976 'when 
Black students protested against a requirement that 
their lessons be taught in Afrikaans' (Rerle* J989). It 
was ihe imposition of the dominant tongue upon 
unwilling subordinate ethnic groups that tnggered 
riots in which 575 people were killed. In Australia, 
lhis sense of frustration has been telt mosi keenly by 
Abonginal communities. Hence their current 
attempt lo escape iheir former economic and cul- 
lural subservience If 'esl. 1988) by engaging in a 
painstaking process of reconstruction as well as 
adaptation. A* Jordan (1984) puts it. Aboriginal 
peoples must sift and revivify ihe practices of the 
Aboriginal Law. the authority structures and the song 
cycles, and recreate an Aboriginal world of meaning 
wilhln which a secure identity may be established'. 
The European and Asian denved minority com- 
munities in Australia would prefer to safeguard them- 
selves against a similar fate, and to maintain their 
existing core values, rather than subsequently recon- 
struct, their lost hentages 



Some leaders ot the maionty group were 
never convinced about trie economic 
benefits of cultural ana. esoecia/ly. 
linguistic pluralism.' 



It remains the wish of ethnic organizations to help 
minonty ethnic Australians to preserve their dignity, 
lo be themselves, and to enter Australian society, not 
empty handed, but bearing cultural gifts, some of 
them directly convertible Into economic terms - 
chief among them being their linguistic resources 
Maintenance of cultural continuity makes economic 
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velise be building upon Ihe languages which are 
ilreauV being used in inanv Australian homes, and 
thereby unlocking the bilingual potential oi mw 
etjhth oi the nation lOvne. l^SH) 

Australian Multiculturalism within 
the Asian Context 

( "iiven the ltd era I structure ot Australia and the differ 
I'ncL'b among the Slates, one caunol speak of unilor 
mitv in multicultural policies, .ill hough policies 

uloplcd bv the Commoiuvvallh can sei the iotiu lor 
■hv whole tout it a' In KSK ihe Prime Minister 

Hawke. l l MX. September I h. I acknowledged the 
tuliuial dimension ol Australian ethnic diversity 
when he l ailed lor Uisit nghts ot Ireedom irom dts 

« rim tn m i i-i|iitiliiw "i Mppurtunm;. the develop 

nieiil ol liinguage skills unci tin- Insuring oi ihe ru; 
variety ul mUi cultural itudiliolis 

There is everv hope iluii m the iuiure such st£»te 
il leu t i will he reilecied i no re clearly tit the implemen 
ration li'vvl. so i hdi funding is directed to languages 
spoken hi the Australian community, as well as to 
those languages which ore labelled as 'trade', and 
A*«an arid which are almosi in variably assumed to 
he noil curnmutilte .if id foreign The narrowness of 
th's inlvrpretanori of economic relevance is based 
1 1 poii Ihe simplistic Ivlkl in a direct relationship 
between a smat.ering ol some foreign language and 
iin automatic trade surplus fcuth Ihe country con- 
t erned Tins trade asrvei" is often given as a reason 
for diver ling resources Iroln Asian community Ian 
■juagtjs, such as Vietnamese or Khmer, which per 
verselv seem hardly Asian", in terms of the current 
drive for Asia literacy To insist on regarding Asian' 
as svnoi ivmous with 'trade , at id then select Chinese 
-is a foreign language, is in ignore the presence in 
Australia ol some 140 IHK) Australians who use a 
Chinese language as their home tongue. Uupp. 
I')SN. p l )71k and leu whom H lias a community', 
rather than foreign lor simply Hade ) col morn lion 
The signihcance ol Chinese tor trade is in fad partly 
liecause n is also "community - a name lhal null 
rates lhal the Australian traders concerned can read- 
ily communicate wiih iheir lormer Asian homeland, 
whose cultural e live lope of customs and Wc\vs oil ife 
it icy understand (Srnolic^, Letf. Murugaian and Sec 
uinbtf. I'M)) 

The | articular label given to a language could be 
dismissed as being ol no parnculai importance, but 
its practical implications become clear in the educa- 
tional arena In this regard some higher educational 
institutions ignorv the pedagogic problem of distin- 
guishing between ihe needs of those who start from 
<craich and those who already speak a particular lan- 



guage in iheir homes teven il Ihey use its dialect form 
and may initially lack literacy in it I The approach 
l hat is Irequenriy adopted al a university level is 10 
organise ihe teaching or Chinese as if ali the students 
were absolute beginners, furthermore, the foreign 
language assumption ignores not only the native 
speakers, bui also disregards ihe probability that an 
increasing number ol sludents (from whatever 
ethnic background) have studied it at school, and 
I possibly have matriculated in it. It stands to reason 
that to ignore the cultural resources which Chinese 
speakers represent in Australia flies in the face of the 
goals ol economic development and an increase in 
irade relations with Asia. 

The case of foreign language' labelling illustrates 
ihe r on leu lion ihat when economic goals are 
stripped of then cultural context, the goals them- 
selves ore undermined in ihe process. The economic 
and cultural losses are in this instance sustained 
logether. The cultural context of multicultural 
Australia is being sacrificed along with ihe country's 
greater chances ol economic growth, for the sake of 
satislying lacitly held ethnocentric forebodings about 
permanent Asian residents in Australia, which are an 
echo of some of the leasi a I tractive episodes from the 
past thai fed on fears of 'alien ethnicity' (Selleck. 
I 1 JH0. Harmstorf. IW31. Indeed, the denial of the 
significance of the cultural envelope in economic 
growth mav be more apparent than real, since It 
lakes ihe Anglo Celtic complexion of I hat envelope 
as a given. Indeed, lis normality is so a II- pervading 
ihat it hardly needs any explanation or mention. The 
presupposition of a fixed Anglo-Australian cultural 
envelope and neglecl of Ms multicultural complexity 
is delnmental to the needs of the economy, which 
also coincides wiih the legitimate aspirations of a 
large proportion of Australians Irom other ancestries 
who desire to maintain their cultural and linguistic 
heritages. 

Lateni ethnocentnsm may be perceived as over- 
riding the potential economic benefits of plurality in 
the attitudes of those protagonists of Asian languages 
who are not overly concerned with extending the 
hand of friendship to Asian Australians by building 
upon their linguistic and cultural resources. Similar 
subterranean springs seem lo feed the attitudes Ihat 
have surfaced penodically dunng bouts of the so- 
called 'migrant debate in relation to the ethnic com- 
position of the intake. In the Prime Minister 
himself warned lhal the drop of applicants Irom Asia 
(especially from Hong Kong and Malaysia) under 
the Business Migration Scheme, was probably due 
10 the negative overtones in that year's migration 
debate. There is a danger that a similar. If unin- 
tended, impression may be created even by such a 
well meaning report, as that produced by Ihe Asian 
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Studies Council ( 1 ( ASH) This could be unlortunalelv 
misinterpreted as implying that we arc a I most 
e nu rely an Anglo- Saxon nation which must final Iv 
wake up 10 being geographically in Asia and start 
acquinng "Asia knowledge . in the lormol foreign lan 
guages and other Asia related skills . 

There is little doubt that Asian confidence in 
Australia depends partly upon the way Australian 
internal multicultural policies are implemented A 
clear statement on the need to develqD interna/ 
resources in Asian languages and cultures, as an 
important contribution to interaction with Asian 
nations, would reassure our neighbours thai 
Australia is genuine tn its relationship with ihem 
Australia could then sei about implementing the 
recommendations on developing Asia-related skills" 
with greater confidence about the success ol such 
ventures. A request that some three-quarters ot 
Ausiralian companv executives with Asian busines- 
ses, together with most ol ihen marketing staff, 
should have such skills bv 1W5 2U00. could then be 
taken in the context of greater appreciation of the 
skills and expenences of Australians trom a vanety of 
Asian cultural backgrounds. 

Ii would &eem lhal unless the jiiterndl' multicul- 
tural reality is fully utilized as pan of Australia's 
attempts to come closer to Asia, the external cul- 
tural and educational efforts may prove inadequate 
to meet the hopes that are currently placed ni them 
The learning of Asian languages as foreign tongues 
by whole cohorts ol pupils at an elemeniary level 
may have less impact on economic developmeni 



South Amenc an enlertatners iPholO by Cento* 'ot 
immigration and Multicultural Studies). 
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■ it ul on the complexny of irade pathways than is 
expected by the advocates of such a massive, 
ihough onlv moderately funded program. Such a 
program mav in (act prove no more successful than 
former British efforts to masier the language of their 
much closer neighbour and trading partner - 
Prance' In commenting upon ihe Ingelson Report 
(Inquiry into the Teaching of Asian Studies and Lan- 
guages in Higher Education. 1989. para 4 11). the 
Chairman of the Centre of Asian Studies ai the Uni- 
versity ot Adelaide, {McCormack. 1989). noted ihat 
the system which is to be hugely expanded offers 
sludents an average of 504 contact hours of instruc 
lion I in Japanese | over three years, while the best 
available evidence suggests a minimum oi 2 41)1) 
hours is necessary, i.e. approximately five times ihe 
current practice . 



\ . . a language should not be tauqht 
■naked ". stripped ot the cultural 
envelope which is so important in 
understanding Asian society and 
economy. 



Doubis about an increasingly mass production 
one n ted strategy which does not ofler ihe opportu 
nity of functional fluency in the language, and 
divorces language from culture studies, have caused 
McCormack 1 1989) to express his scepticism about 
the effectiveness of some of the policies advocated in 
the Asia Council and Ingelson reports. He fears that 
onlv a tiny proportion of students encouraged by the 
reports to undertake studies of an Asian language is 
likely to achieve ' functional linguistic competence, 
true literacy" 

'The expectation of improved economic per/or- 
ma rice flowing from expanded dsian /anguaye 
programmes should be weighed agawst i/ie pos- 
sibles of contracts bungled, treaties Misun- 
derstood arid diplomatic incidents occasioned by 
incompetents pushed forward to fusiify the prog 
romme. losses might outiweigh go ins fat Ihe 
"front line' leuel).' 



The Unlocking of Australia's 
Linguistic Resources 

These cautionary comments should not be inter- 
preted as an invitation to ad and on Australia's dnve 
for increased language education, but as admonition 
against hasty Improvisation. The danger is that 
unless the program Is soundly based It could become 
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o Tad. to be discarded after ihe inilial ethubiasm 
wears ott In the iirst instance, a language should not 
lv taught naked". sinppeduf ihe cultural envelope 
which is so important in understanding Asian socielv 
.ind economy There is a need for properly qualified 
teachers who tire artuned lo ihe various abilities and 
interest* oi students -whether native speakers ol the 
tongue concerned, those who have studied the Ian 
guage from an early dale, or those who are starting 
il from scratch In thi* regard. Australia is in a better 
|X)sition than mono cultural societies that lack our 
linguistic resources, which need onlv to be 
developed in order to ma\imise the benefits of bilin- 
gualism tor each individual, and for the country as a 
whole. 

As Ld Bianco l l'W 4 ). p 12) points out. ihe ecjuca 
tional task to achieve this vision ot mulffculluralism 
must invnlve rhe iWineniem and direct utilisation of 
ihe linguislic ic'sourceb and skills of students, soi ne of 
whom bring their bilmgualism Irom home to school. 
These resource* could he ot value to Australia. 

either as an ennrhed hnse /rout which students 
coukl acquire lire specific cultural and language 
skills which ate in ifeincnid but which are not 
widely available* aaionu, the population /eg 
Japanese/, or diet wttuld he o| direct use 1/ thev 
coincide with practical economic needs rVg 
Chinese. Indonesian. Italian. Spams/ 1 and Get 
many ' 

To achieve the desired U/xiU l.u Hianco ipp \A 
15 1 advocates the ciiMSiiuition ol f i curriculum with 
ati international)*! oneutalion that build* upon ihe 
I'Mbiiny pluralism < if skills aiul ki u m ledge < iver w hie 1 1 
students have tnasierv 

The repyrrotre oj such a 1 urriculum involve* both 
linguistic and cultural elements 1 i Student* must 
be able ro he In ujuistn n//v competent for the com- 
1 nun /can on demands u{ ihe modern world, art he 
region 0/ the world with which their societc iden 
ti(ies* in Australia's case. L'urope. and increasing/!; 
Asia Tins means i/ie /earning of at least one addi- 
tional /unguaye i I 

For firjii-Efigfuh speaking background children 
[ ) the international perspective extends (he 
repertoire further it could do this bv requiring the 
lean nnu of an. Asian h\ng uat>e, Esperanto, or addi- 
tional motor world language h oiujht to aim. /iou«- 
eaei. to extend an existing rep*? rrof re rather than 
replacing components of it with a dominant and 
imposed language ih' doing this it will be empow- 
ering students with u linguistic "faitge approp- 
riate to the full cjanml nf possible socio -cultural 
contexts 

Krom 1 his perspective, school Lnquage programs 
arc lo be regarded in Hawkins! terms as an appteti- 




Snanish Djnc«' tPhotc courtesy ot Australian tntormaiton 
^e/vtCM 

ticeship in language learning since a bilingual 
leaniei is assumed to have an additional capacilv; for 
success! ullv acquiring other language* which mav 
become nationally significant at some iuture dale 
This also applies to bilinguali*in and hicultiualism 
acquued in the home, since these altnbutes can pre 
dispose individuals notonfv lo r lee pen the know! 
edge thev already possess but 10 go lurlher and 
acquuu additional linguistic ami cultural skills ill. il 
society needs for Ms trade and econ* nnic purposes 

The former South Australian Minister i»l Kilmic 
Affairs (Sumner, p \ 2\ offered a clear directive fur the 
future development ol the cultural and linguistic 
resources lhai are runeiiflv locked within Ausualias 
muiti -ethnic population 

There is link doubt that the nicimr rnreiiiaftona/ 
phenomenon of the new riivrtii- vears and 
beyond will be 11 11 reusing infer -dependence in all 
its lacets Hiis mil mivi/iv iiwniiiuNiig the 
socio/ aiK/eronfjnitcadwii Mages 1 )iirmuificu/n/ra/ 
rominanitv gives Australia Allilus means invest- 
ing m our cultural bow. m man itiitninii our Itnguts 
lie and tulturul dmersitu f/lioiiij/i a national fun- 
adages policy, mi id pfac nig much giatter nn/ue on 
dsucy/opinu. our human cupiial resources In an 
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increasin<j/y \n\ec dependent world 1/ you soeuk 
a nor her /oncjuat/tf ucw have an asset uvnrc/i s/iou/</ 
noi be lost. Ausiio/ia has i/iai asset 

Sumner s and Lo Bianco'* argumenis thai 0 pluial 
cultural base already exisls in Ausiraha on J lb fundi) 
menial 10 Australia's economic, as well as sucial 
development lirids an echo m posiulaies advanc ed 
by ihe National Agenda for 6 Multicultural Australia 
(1989). It lists the economic costs ilia I can rinse 
where members ol a mulnculiural boneiv lail lo com 
municate across cultures, a point made earlier mreJd 
non 10 ihe European Communitv. This cost may 
manifest itself in the frustration of youth lul talent in 
the classroom, and in fnction or misunderstanding in 
(he workplace". An even greater economic cost may 
be paid by a bociety where incidents ot prejudice, 
antagonism and hostility occur based on racial and 
cultural differences' (Agenda Focus 1%^. p.3} The 
Agenda [p. 15) acknowledges that any signs ol pre- 
ludice and tension may have detnmental eflects not 
only inside, but also oulside the country, since there 
may be an immediate cost in terms of oversea b per- 
ceptions of Australia, and hence an effect on both its 
migration program and trade relations. 



The majority of Australians from minority 
linguistic backgrounds are bmnqual. 
more than one in four ol them being 
Australian-bom. 



The National Agenda (Focus. 1 1 1H9. p 3) also 
iamenis the long neglect of the multicultural context 
• )( Australian society m thai. The potential of two 1 nil 
lion Australians hmmigranls and their children, ■is 
well as Abongmals I who already speak a second lan- 
guage goes nlmnsl uniecogmzed and unutilised 
The maionly ot Ausiralians Irom minontv linguistic 
backgrounds ore b/lingual. nioie than one in tourol 
1 hem being Australian born The Agenda (i'>K l ) 
p. 40) notes that, the potential nalional benefits ol 
this resource are litlle understood land ihall I his cap 
ital investment in language is often depe mien I on the 
family home and afler hours ethnic schools Bv neg- 
lecting these languages in Ihe cultural sense. 
Australia has been harmed from an economic point 
ol view, most conspicuously through ihe loss of 
potential 10 facilitate irade with ihe rcsl ol the world. 

Acknowledging the fact lhal one in lour members 
< >f the Australian workforce ate (it J and second gen 
erohon mnjranh Irom non English speaking back 
ground*, ihe p resell I gnvertllTient s newlv declared 
mulnculiural poliev adopts o irtple goal In this, ihe 
110J1I of people to maintain their cultural hwiaje and 
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temve eijiuil lieauiwni and opportunity are linked 
h 1 ihe need lor economic e//iciency. perceived as the 
developnieiu and lull use ol ihe skills and talents of 
.ill Australian*, whdiever iheir cultural or racial back- 
i|fCll4Hi4 

1 111 ilien port, ethnic minoniy groups have ihem- 
nelvec tonlnlmietl In evolving a model of multicul 
tunilihiti cm 1 1 poll hie wild the Agenda's goals, m that it 
ib grounded in ilien uwu cultures, but also set in the 
wider Australian social and economic context. This 
leeks io ensure tluil eihnic cultural maintenance is 
not used as a leason lor disadvantaging the 
minorities in the social and occupational fields. 
Instead, it can act as a caialysl for the economic 
developmenl of the whole society i Federation of 
Lthnic Cominunines Councils ol Australia, 1985). 

The policies advocated bv the Agenda are most 
likely to succeed economically and to satisfy the aspi- 
rations ol all sections ol the community, if they 
release the full range ol human resources that remain 
encapsulated within the mulucultuial envelope of 
Australian society. 
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A Hard-nosed Multiculturalism: 
Revitalising Multicultural Education? 



hv Joseph Lo Bianco 



Introduction 

A decade and a half of concerned advocacv that i he 
cultural and linguistic diversity of the population I see 
appendix one) should themalically pervade 
mainstream curncula in Austrahas schools has been 
only partially successful. Although verv creditable 
advances have been made in the provision ol educa- 
tional programs promoting hilinguahsm and bicul 
turalism among minoniy children, the mainstream is 
still somewhat unaffected. Multicultural education is 
oiten stilt perceived as a residual task and a marginal 
issue - unless it is synonymous with teaching special 
ist English to immiyranf background children, when 
it can sor.ieiimes assume a central importance in 
educational debates. 

As a broader social ideology promoting a svstema 
lie reconceptualisahon i*t Australian identity. muJ 
ticulturalism is now incorporating a more pragmatic, 
'hard-nosed', national-interest rhetonc into its dis- 
course I his is an attempt to embrace and incorpo- 
rate nonons ol national interest, and to become 
associated with mainstream MjCietal obieciives. by 
appropriating the current language of national 
reconstruction" The limited success ot sustained 
advocacv of multicultural practices tor the educa 
tional mainstream has led lo a lingeimg percepnon 
ainong some that niulticultiiralism h nothing other 
than an ideology constructed hv political interests to 
assuage and gel on side eilntiuiifu hased lobhv 
groups 



is tne cultural ana linguistic learnmq bv 
minority background cnildron only tor tho 
nwvna looking " — nutposos ot heritage 
nna tradition, or for more externally 
onentea ana more societa'ly vaiuea 
purposes?" 



A sign ol lailuie tor multicultuiahsni as a broad and 
all encom|>tissing social Ideology, attempting to 
become ilie organising concept ior linguistic and 
suuo cultural education, is that it could not antici- 
pate ant J was unable to incorporate oiher curriculum 
i hange movements which followed n. or were cjf its 
■ < tmemporarv - especially Asian studies. Australian 
studies and Aboriginal studies - mio a coinprehen 
sive pluralistic orientation lor educational policy and 
practice. As Sinolicz has observed. 

ff the maiortte yroup ui.snes to ciivmi frtujineiiJa- 
tfon t if education along ethnic hues* then it must 
recognise thai apo/icv ot residua/ mtifririiAuni/niii 
rn the mamsfream school*, combined with ihtf 
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encoura gemei it of separatism through the sup- 
port of port-time or fu// lime ethnic schools, must 
he hubteaed to <i fimdameiifa/ reuision A fuff- 
scaie niu/licu/tura/ education program, iiwolvmg 
the application of a national hi iguaye policy to all 
levels of educafton. appears as the only reahstK 
solution for a plural iocieiy Thi6 represents the 
most effective way to achieve a state of stable mui 
ticultiiralisth in oueuirc/ung uaiuus are giuen 
tin oppon ui lift 10 develop in harmony with the 
vthmc values of the constituent groups' 

fSmolic* i<;,X4 22) 

Thai the educational response to ihe existence of 
a remarkably high degree of demographic pluralism 
has not generated the hoped-for pervasive influence 
on man isi ream education (whatever other achieve- 
ments it might have accomplished) >s duo to at (easi 
ihree peraisteni handicaps 

1 t) the unlisahon of inadequate notions of culture 

2 t) an inability to reconcile basic, divergent goals. 

and 

it) the public pnvale divide 

1.0 The notion of culture 

The laken for-granied notion ol culture which 
characterises many policy documents on multicul- 
lural education has been a hindrance to practitioners 
in education, especially to teachers and curriculum 
writers. The usual approach has been to attempt to 
impart knowledge to siudents about observable 
aspects of ihe cultures and sub-cultures which com 
prised the schools population. A major problem with 
tins is lhal it doesn't easilv lead to a generalised 
appreciation of the specific culture nor of a broader 
socio cultural awareness But even when definitions 
of culture were offered in policy documents they 
have not always helped. As Sachs has observed 
Multicu/tura/ policv documents have weaknesses 
in mo motor areas, the conceptions of culture 
used lack a cnticu/ edge that might direct multicul 
tural education towards socially f/ans/ormatiue 
act tons, the conceptions of culture iiave a can* 
ous/y outdated feel to them so that there appears 
to be a gap between the theoretical positions of 
the documents and ivhal is taken to be culture 
\heorymthe I'JHQs f]«0:19J 

For Sachs these problems derive from Ihe uhhsa 
tion ol notions ol culture in oneol tivowavs either as 
being the equivalent of heritage or of t Jmnibus del 
trillions of culture I which] focus on the way that cul 
ture permeates everv aspect of human experience 
She agrws with Bullivant 1 l°Ho) that lo equate cul 
iuiv with hentage is a dangerous oversimplification 
an it ignoies ili^ adaptive and evolutionary nature of 
a groups culture tSachs i l )H i )2i)\. l or Sachs ihe 
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ijRib luiLj it ^is- di many delininoi. it culture in 
Australiar ,olieu documentb m m. & . ihese docu- 
ments i j si undergo a u,Uite r ad;cai «?rprenve pro- 
i vss ,ib i ev ai ■: pu' into opera tio? «n school s and 
ilassroun V>y u^ch t . . :mplymg ikelv. nr at least 
a possible. . ismarc i between «o conceptions ol 
cull u re. oi naied Kearheis n . I thai intended by 
ihe author of puhcj 'ncun.. is dmi-iestinylv ricr 
investigate o f " 'ic ' " nm a mismatch bui 
a reasonabi v. a- coin 'u\iu-* N, er; >rw lauon 
between tl . j u ; 

A new version oi multicuituralism ic 

emerginq — it is evolving a new 
oiscourse which incorporates a more 
hard-nosed style, 



I \?rh a pb o more benous deficiency of the prevail- 
ing noiionb ol culture, whether explicitly staled in 
pohcv oi lUbi implied, ib the non generative quality 
which. I wouid argue. ib an almobt universal feature 
•with i he commendable exception of the Social Liter 
.icv Project in New Souih Waleb). Reduced either to 
•i tocuson observable phenomena*, and. especially, 
■in maienal culture only, on conflated to include 
i'very aspect of social life, the culture concept has not 
been able to be used as ihe powerful explanatory 
concept it could be in education for social aware 
ness. It neither assists students to conirasr their own 
background with the dominant societal values, in the 
case of minonly children, nor uoes it get used effec 
lively with majonty children learning about diversity, 
thereby restricting the generalised, broader apprecia- 
tion of why culture is produced, and what purposes 
:t serveb. which could otherwise rebult. 

Tins deficiency has depnved multicultural educa- 
tion ol the possibility ol becoming an organising con- 
. i -pi and a bource tor addressing the now manifestly 

inpuitani rnainbtream needs of Australian society. In 
Tecenl years, ihese mainstream needs have been 
• •xtfinplifieil as Asian studies. Australian siudies and 
Alxnlijiiiril studies. The broader population may 
have heen Convinced that cultural stud.es bom out 
<it the luiyuibtir and cultural pluralism of the popula- 
tion wcib ako lor them' if it could have generated 
practical skill*, knowledge, awareness and attitudes 
a Inch thev could identify as meeting the nalion'b 

iin temporary needs, including its economic and 
external relations pnonties. This has been the longer 
term *>lfect of the inadequate notions of culture 
which have predominated in multicultural policv 
documents and. unfortunately. In some educational 
practice. The more immediate effects ha ye been that 



loo much of the classroom practice denved from 
auch policies has been superficial, exonc io the gen- 
eral curnculumand. ultimately tranbient. 

2,0 Irreconcilable goals 

A second obstacle, inhibiting a wider role for mul- 
ncultural education, has been the inability of ns advo- 
cates to overcome a constant oscillation between 
two sets of seemingly irreconcilable goals. These 
have been formulated almosi as polar opposites: 
one gives pnority to the needs ol ethnic minonrjes in 
programs specifically largeied to maximise their edu- 
cational a i tain men is and overcome disadvantage 
(i e. an equity onenialion). and the other gives prior 
uy io the cultural ennchment of the whole society, by 
focussing on identity and self-esteem issues for 
minorities 0 e a culturalisl onentalionl The former 
has been btressed by cntics ol the Left: the latter has 
been preferred by conservatives. 

An immediate effect of this has been a lack of 
coherence ol focus and methodology, and disagree- 
menib about what constitutes ihe conieni and 
defines the boundaries of multicultural education 
The longer term eflect has been toconrnbuie to ihe 
marginalisation of mul ncultural education and a lack 
of awareness of its capacity, as a concept, to carry 
other internationalist onented aspects of cumcula. It 
would be wrong to imply that there have not been 
policy statements, practitioners and curncula which 
have transcended splits such as these. Asenesof pol- 
icy v.^cuments in Victona and South Australia in the 
earlv 1980s and ihe National Advisory and Coor- 
dinating Committee on Multicultural Education 
iNACCME) document at the Commonwealih level 
in 1987. as well as many programs in oiher states, 
have developed rigorous, comprehensive and 
pedagogicallu sound rationales The point being 
made, however, is that the overwhelming impression 
received by key decision makers has been of a 
divided and ambiguous educational movement 
This impression" led to the abolition in the 1986 
Commonwealth budget of the Multicultural Educa- 
tion Program' Ihe only federal government funding 
activity lor promoting a pluralist education in Ihe 
socio-cultural area of learning 

3.0 The public private divide 
By this I refer both to domains of life and to the ven- 
ues of educational activity. Cntics of multicultural 
education have often argued that cultural and lin- 
guistic maintenance for minorities is predominantly 
about effect and about life style: to Bulltvant 
11981.1983) this would render it of not direct con- 
cern to the State. Schooling, according to this view, 
u ucjht to be. predominantly about the cognitive 
domain and about the life -chances' of individuals, 
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Pert in tin i to this discussion is ihe distinction 
between the vertical and horizontal axes of stale and 
nation: 

The siaie is a vertical structure of public authority 
li contrasts uftih the nanon. which is essentially a 
honzon tal netieorfc oj trust and identify' 

lEnloe 1981. 1231 

The pnvate domain, the hon*onrai axtsol nation, 
is. accc ding to the views of many cnticsof ethnically 
pluralist education, ihe proper place lor activity 
directed at cultural and linguistic maintenance lor 
ethno- linguistic minonties. The vertical axis lb the 
realm of state and it is here that societal institution 
concern themselves with the opportunmub of 
advancement for individuals and ihe conlemng ul 
power. In addition 10 this sort of debate about the 
appropriate realm for mmonty educanon which 
deals with linguistic and cultural main le nance, there 
is another In Australian education ihe re »b a high 
degree ol public financial support lor pnvale *l huulk 
boih full -time (including ethnically based bchohlbl 
and part-time ethnic schools. Is !he cultural and hn 
guistic learning by minontv background iliildien 
only for the inward -looking' or community tlirer ret J 
purposes of heritage and tradition, ur lor more tfulei 
nally oriented and more highly Suuel all v valued pui 
poses? The question is both abuui I he cippiupnolu 
location for such teaching and learning and dboUl 
the appropriate target yroupt Tliew utile* i ■ ji i luin 
serious tensions and are the subiei I ol cntihUihl mid 
unresolved debate. 

Exacerbating this ibftue fidfc been l/te veiy cleiH evi 
dence Irom sociolinyuibiic leieouh thai nhuuk Ul 
cite Fishman. <iw unreliable alhct ul larlijmvK' 
maintenance. 



a decade and a half of langu age maintenance 
research has conc/usiue/y demonstrated - in (he 
US. in /re/and. in Wales, in Israel, m Scotland, in 
Fnes/und (Netherlands! and elsewhere - thai the 
school is a rather unreliable ally of language! 
maintenance leading appreciably and frequently 
in o\hor directions (Fishman 1977:47) 

Influenced by academic opinion I hat the pnvaie 
1 1 o mai n writ ultimately more likely to produce suc- 
tebbtul heritage maintenance, many community 
tjmilpb m Aublralui have argued that the pnvate 
domain ift albo ihe more aul hemic and genuine con- 
text in which lo nurture cultural learning and mainie 
nance 



CunduUinq succosslui tiado in hign. 
Miluu-iicWoa manufactured products m 
• (Hinlmis which overwhelmingly do not 

use English, requires linguistic and 
cultumi preparation . . 



Tliebu three faciors have inhibited the possibility 
Hiai .1 pluwliblic t^nentaflon to cumcula would per- 
ViiUe all eduuilioii ab a result of the great cultural 
diveuilv ol ihe population Added to the /ears ol 
ittatitblieam triliCB - admittedly a minonty - who 
iirvjue I hat bocial cohesion will be undermined by 
proTiidiiiiLj uiulUciillural approaches to schooling, 
ihebe internal' handicaps have limited thesuccessof 
filut alional change aimed at reflecting demographic 
pluralism in education. 



Recent developments 

A new verbloii ol rnulliculUlia|ife?n ib eiiietytny. 
a I temp tiny lo UAnilorm Lhew three obbtatleb locun 
vert Ihe educational lace of mulluuliurali*m mlo ihe 
pervabive influence over maiu»lreani curricula which 
it debireb Alreatlv II ib evolving a new dlbcourbe 
which incornoraieb a more hard nosed slvle To 
establish ihe broader role will require reconcepfuahs- 
tng, (and gaining widespread support for) ihe 
desired educational response lo ethnolmguistlc 
diversity as being of direct benefit In attaining Impor- 
tant goals which the society sets Itself Essentially, this 
means convincingly establishing the interdepen- 
dence between, domestic linguistic And cultural 
pluraltsm and the nations manliest need (or better 
skills in these areas. I.e. treating pluralism as a 
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rebource which assibis the nation. Later I shall prop 
cibu some concepts that could assist this task: for now 
I shall borrow ti concept from Ruiz which he uses lor 
desenbing vanous language planning orientations'. 
Ruiz argucb. 

language policy development is embedded in 
tine or more of three basic orientations: language ■ 
as-problem, language as-nght. and language-as- 
resource. Language-as-problem construes the 
targets of language po/icy io be a kind of social 
problem to be identified, eradicated* af/euiatedor 
In some other way resolved. 
Language-as-nqht a/ten Is a reaction to these 
sorts of policies from tulmln ihe local communities 
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themselves. It confronts the asumilahotusi ten 
Jenaes of dominant communities with aryu 
merits about the legal, moial. and natural nght to 
local identity and language: if refutes the notion 
that nnnonty communities are somehow made 
better' through the loss of their language and cul 
ture . . . 

Language as -resource . presents the view of 
language as a social resource: policy statements 
formubted in this onentation should serve as 
guides bu wh\cl\ language is preserved, managed 
and developed. ' (Ruiz 1988: 10-11 ) 

This argument may be more applicable for lan- 
guages than it is for cultural skills. It is apparent that 
government leaders in Australia have accepted that 
linguistic preparation intersects with the nations 
needs, especially in the area of 'ride. Mulncul 
luralism may be able to draw some sustenance from 
these developments in the mainstream, but the case 
still needs to be made. This somewhat self-interested 
rationale for language leaching could well lead to a 
re vita hsa lion of the claims that pluralism m Australian 
education, by responding to the needs and nghts of 
the constituent ethnolingutsiic minonties. in a practi- 
cal sense, helps meet the nation's needs too. 

The earliest sign of the emergence of this idea is 
Ihe construcnon of a new discourse about pluralism, 
utilising a (culture andl language -as -resource onen 
tation. similar to that identified by Ruiz. This stresses 
ihe nature of ihe macro-economic and social prof) 



lems 01 the society, and the lalents and skills of the 
population in cultural and linguistic terms. The inter- 
dependence poiennal of ihese two is what is being 
advocaied. i.e the generative power of linguistic and 
cultural maintenance and new learning Even Bulliv- 
am. a. long time cnlic of multicultural education, now 
advocates a version of these new ways of seeing niul 
ticulturalism: 

A society develops, augments and evolves a prog- 
ram of knowledge, ideas and conceptions needed 
to cope with the environment a/ challenges it 
faces. These constitute its "survival program" or 
"bluepnnt" - in short its cufture In turn this must 
be passed on to subsequent generations to ena- 
ble them to suruiue. through the "encultu ration 
imperotiue'' of which the education system is a 
part. But the survival values must be encoded in 
»/ie cultural program rn t/ie first place: it may he 
difficult to bnng t/iem into it at a later stage in a 
society 's evolution and harder still if the education 
svstem follows alien traditions that do not match 
the particular environmental challenges facing the 
society it serves. ' 

He goes on to say 

7n Australia's case, by following Brttish educa- 
tional traditions, the education system may well 
be dysfunctional for aiding national survival in the 
Asia -Pacific Region, which inescapably poses 
enwronrnenla/ challenges far different from those 
Britain and us inward -looking Common Market 
ttmners face 11988:25-26) 



Asia and the Pacific and the brain -based recovery 



The recumng features of the present conceptualise 
lion of demographic pluralism are the following thai 
Asia and the Pacific are important to Australia's 
national interests in a way probably unlike the 
dynamic economies ol this region are for other West- 
ern - or Europeanised -societies (i.e. in Australia's 
case they are neighbours loo), and secondly, that Ilie 
revolution m technology (communications in forma- 
tions technology in particular) mean that the tradi 
(lonal mainstays of Australia's economic prospentv 
(abundant exiractable commodilias and rural pro- 
duce) are no longer adequate lo secure for ihe 
nation the standard of living lo which it has become 
accustomed. 

Afier decades of denial of Australia's need lo 
accommodate lo its geographical proximity lo A*lan 
non-linghsh speaking neighbours, the harsh realities 
«>f severe lerms of trade imbalances and high Wvels 



■ if loreign indebtedness have led to many statements 
like th« following, by senior government Ministers; 
our future is in Asia. We will either succeed in 
Asia or pens/v in ft. We cannot change the reality of 
our geopolitical position and we therefore must 
face up to that reality and develop a positive strut ■ 
egy to ensure our survival and our future prosper- 
ity . (Dawkins 1988} 

And the Prime Minister. 

'It is no exaggeration to say that as we enter our 
third century one of the most important and test- 
ing challenges this country faces is the challenge 
of finding our true place in Asia - of recognising 
that our self -interest lies in our becoming an Integ- 
ra/ pari of our region. . . The assertion that 
Australia's future hes in Asia has become a com- 
monplace of Australian political and commercial 
dialogue. But we are still learning to come to grips 
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leuh the practical implications - the challenges 
and opportunities - of that assertion 
and later 

Indeed, it is recognition of the importance of lan- 
guages and cultural understanding in developing 
our export and hospitality \ndustnes that has led 
the government to emphasise the economic sig 
nificance of our multicultural policies' 

(Hawke 1988.8. 1U) 



\ . . the resources locked up" in the 
community could be released to assist 
the nation in the urgent task of building 

itself a new economy, one which is 
internationalist and outward-looking. 



Conducting successful trade in high, value-added 
manufaciured products in countries winch over- 
whelmingly do not use English, requires linguistic 
and cultural preparation to accompany the tndustnal 
restructunng in progress Such a broad and urgently 
expressed demand of the education system is 
unique in Australia's history. 

The need for linguistic and cultural preparation is 
not solely for external trade, however. 

The Advisory Council on Multicultural Affairs 
recently produced a Discussion Paper. Towards a 
National Agenda for a Multicultural Australia in 
which it stated 

The current policy of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment emphasises three uspeefs of niulttcul- 
turalism: respect for cultural difference*, social jus- 
tice and economtc efficiency (p 5) 

And later specifying further ihe economic ele- 
ment, the original pan of this construction of mul- 
ticultural ism. it states: 

The eco nomic dimension of niu/lru.'fu/a/ispii 
means that Austivlia should betible to make effec- 
tive lise o{ all the nation s human resources Tins is 
particularly riecesscnu in trie cumin ecotmnuc 
enuironmenJ An&lrahas future standard of living 
depends on increased efficiency and competitive- 
ness. To achieve t/ns uv need to fjet lint best im/ti 
all membem ol our workforce, u-htther hnni hviv 
or overseas 



Multicultural policy embraces such issues as the 
provision of appropnate retraining arrangements 
for those manufactunng industries with large 
immigrant workforces who now face the chal- 
lenge of competition and technological change. 
increasing the school retention rates of Aboriginal 
Australians and certain ethnic groups, effectively 
managing a multicultural, multilingual workforce, 
making better use of the education, skills and 
entrepreneurial ability of immigrants by teaching 
F,nglish and recognising overseas qualifications, 
and maintaining and developing the language 
resources of our nation in order to advance 
Australia's trade and tourism interests. 
Such concerns go to the heart of contemporary 
economic pnonties. They recognise that the cul' 
tural diversify of Australia is not a problem Rather 
it gives us resources, provides us with assets, that 
can help to secure our future in an increasingly 
competitive world. ' (ACMA W88.6) 

Despite later claiming that the emphasis on I he 
economic aspects of multiculturalism is not new/ il is 
unprecedented in both the degree of prominence 
which it is now accorded, and also new in that much 
ot the economic flavour is that of treating cultural 
diversity as a resource to be utilised in reconstruc 
lion efforts' rather than as an aspect of social wellare 
costs, i e a cost in providing regaining programs lor 
disp/aced workers What is also new is that this 
dimension is now explicitly i ncl uded among t h e ei gh t 
basic goals for a multicultural Australia, compared to 
a previously dominant formulation of multicul 
tuialism in which such dimensions were notable by 
their absence (see appendix 21 



'The equity rationale would also be 
addressed since minonty chrldren's 
backgrounds assume a new and more 
positively valued rote." 



It is necessary to trace, albeit briefly, the evolution 
ai policies on minority education, stressing the lan- 
guages aspect of these, pnor to assessing the pros- 
pects for the future of this more hard -nosed' version 
of multiculturalism. and language pnlicv specific all v. 
which is emerging isue l.o Riancn l l )H ( ) f«>rihci>m 
mg) 
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Three phases 



Dunng the early 1970s, as part of a more general 
movement of renewal and social change, there 
emerged the issue of social and occupational equal- 
ity for migrants, and educational disadvantages 
experienced by I heir children. In her book The Mig- 
rant Presence rn Australia. Martin has a graph plot- 
ting the number of government reports addressing 
this specific issue over several lime penods. The 
graph rises almost vertically in the early 1970s. 

These reports overwhelmingly used the "discourse 
of disadvantage. They characterised the migrant 
situation' as having several key. and seemingly per 
manent. elements: inequality equalling lack of 
English, equalling ethnicity, equalling urban inner 
city life, equalling manufacturing industry. Inequality 
through linguistic mismatch between the population 
and the governing and dominant institutions of the 
society was the overwhelming image communicated 
about the place of migrants in Australia. The prog- 
rams which were proposed targeted immigrants or 
Abongines only, the means for changing or 
ameliorating disadvantage was a linguistic one. i.e. 
the provision of English as a Second Language 
teaching to children and to adults. There were olher 
elements but these were the dominant ones which 
sustained the image of inequality and dependence. 

The achievements of this penod were the estab- 
lishment of the Child Migrant Education Program 
and the Abonginal transitional bilingual programs in 
the areas of Commonwealth junsdiction in educa- 
tion. 



Bui multiculturaiism is yet to succeed in 
developing a set of goals, a discourse 
and related programs which could place 
il in the mainstream ot education." 



Evolving out of this by the mid seventies, and 
firmly dominant by the late 70s. was a new dis- 
course. This started by proposing cultuial questions 
as the explanations for the situation of migrant chil- 
dren in schools, and ended up by targeting not 
ethnic communities, but the whole of society. A key 
symbolic act of this period was the renaming of 
'ethnic' or migrant" languages as community" lan- 
guages. This was a device to connote the greater 
immediacy of these languages to the ir learners, in an 
age when immediacy and relevance were alf impor- 
tant in educational rhetoric. 
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This development revealed the strong attachment 
that many groups have to their languages - even 
when they begin to be dysfunctional in communica- 
tive terms, they retain and even increase in their sym 
bolic value as emblematic ol the groups' identity. 

Social reasons for teaching these languages 
widely were put forward. These held that such teach- 
ing would lead to intercultural tolerance, to under- 
standing and these completely unsupported, but 
tenaciously clung-to assertions, were added to dog- 
matic statements about how the teaching of these 
languages as language maintenance would over- 
come educational disadvantages expenence by mig- 
rant children. Although it is now possible to specify 
sets of circumstances where these argumems hold 
true, there was ihen some blithe disregard of the 
need lo qualify many of these assertions. 



. .bytnr the greatest activity in minority 
education since the early 1980 s in 
Australia has Deun m idnquagc education 



Many of the group* wilhm ethnic communities 
(and other groups) which had buen pan ol ihe equal- 
ity focus of the previous period, and winch denved 
their policy positions from c toss- based analyses of 
the purposes ot the migration program, opposed 
strongly this mcipieni muiticulturalist ideology 

The trend lo a more culturalisl conception of the 
place of immigrants in Australian society, and of the 
problem and potential of immigrant children in 
Australian schools was. however, inexorable. By the 
end ol this period, this perspective had largely - if not 
completely - supplanted the previous one. to some 
extent, his was a conscious and deliberate process. 
Part of the purpose was to depolilicise the ethnicity 
discourse" - to separate il from the ready association 
which was made with organised labour on the basis 
of unquesiioned assumptions about disadvantage, 
and with the lorces for change in education on the 
same assumptions. This separation from the socio- 
political advocacy of nghts was ultimately effective - 
it was enshrined in the key text ol this period. Ihe Gal 
bally repon. This document is the exemplar ol the 
culturahst explanation of the phenomenon of ethnic 
ity in Australia. 

The maiorchitfactenslic ol I hi* period wa* the w«w 
in which culture hirumu 1 «i lUiro^otv* toinvpl li»r 
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socio-economic or class issues in the prevailing dis- 
course The key achievements of ihe penod in terms 
of programs were the establishment of the seif -help" 
ethos through support for ethnic schools, grants-in- 
aid for welfare to community groups, and the initia- 
tion of ihe Multicultural Education Program 
designed for "all students in all schools . 

A significant feature of the present phase of a more 
economically focussed hard -nosed advocacy of 
multiculturahsm >s the reduction in emphasis on 
demands and moral imperatives in the advocacy 
The equality -rights phase justified public interven- 
tion in a remedial, problem -solving welfarist mode, 
similar in some ways to the la nguage-as- problem 
onentation referred to above <Rui2 198S). The cul 
turalist' phase reflects the language -as -right onenta- 
tion. though of course cultural maintenance was also 
advocated. The present phase is more functional 
and instrumentalist - advocates put their case in 
terms of the benefits available to society at large - a 
sort of incipient dealing in which the resources 
Mocked up" in the community could be released to 
assist the nation in the urgent task of building itself a 
new economy, one which is internationalist and out 
ward- looking. 

At the level of policv it is clear that a major 
development has taken place For this to be reflected 
in viable educational practice for minorities, lurther 
detailed conceptual work - and subsequently cur- 
riculum development will need to take place 
Already this is 111 evidence The three handicap* 
which J identified earlier are each having to be 
addressed critically and ngorously as a necessary 
precondition for enabling the newrhetonc of cultural 
and linguistic learning in the service of national goals 
to be achieved in reality. The first task is to show the 
actual and concrete interdependence between the 



maintenance of mmonty language* and cultures 
and. either, their direct applicability to trade, com- 
merce and tounsm. or the ways in which this mainte- 
nance enhances the acquisition of the socio -cultural 
and linguistic competencies which are required (see 
Lo Bianco 1988a). In Viclona. for example, the 
Minister of Education recently launched a Lan- 
guages Action Plan stating: 

' we are witnessing a renaissance in the 
appreciation of both the \ntellectital and cultural 
worth of knowing more than one language on the 
one hand and a/so the uery substantial practice/ 
and economic benefits available to individuals, 
and to the whole society, rhrough such skills . . . 
For all our students - those retaining a language 
other than English of family or cultural impor- 
tance or those adding a second language to their 
English - languages offer much To our society 
and economy language skills overlap strongly 
with our multilingual population, our place in the 
Asian-Pacific region and our future as a trading 
nation in a multilingual world. ' 

(Preamble bv Education Minister in 
Lo Bianco 1989b.6) 

The educa tion al ta sk involved i n th ese new vision s 
and prospects for multiculturtslism requires their 
refinement and direct utilisation, in addition to the 
valuing and retaining of the skills of language and 
culture. This either as an ennched base from which 
students could acquire the specific cultural and lan- 
guage skills which are in demand, but which are not 
widely available, among the population (e.tj. 
■Japanese), or their direct use if they coincide with 
practical economic needs (e.g. Chinese. Indonesian. 
Italian. Spanish and German). The educational task 
is. however, very much more complex than its sim- 
ple assertion. At least the following is involved, 
expressed tn a highly generalised way 



Concepts 



The cntical concepts whtch I would propose as relev- 
ant to employ in the development of curriculum with 
an internationalist onentation. and which builds on 
the existing pluralism, are the following Repertoire 
(cultural, linguistic and identity); /nc/usiueness (of 
knowledge, bases sources, of subject content 
sources, of cultural perspectives} Thresholds and 
Generate/ less. 

Repertoire 

flap*? rtuin? refers to a range of skills and knowledge 
over which students have mastery. A pluralist- in i«r- 



nationalist curnculum would aim to expand the 
repertoire which the regular curriculum of schools 
imparts, usually attempting to inculcate loyalty to the 
nation by building on local and regional identities. 
An internationalist approach attempts to expand this 
process, leading to the creation of an identification 
with wider identities, and ultimately with the globe. 
The problem which this poses is that national iden- 
tity, as with many ethnic identities, is constructed on 
Ihe basis o( compansons which are made between 
ethnic groups and nations Such a process, logically. 
< annul occur with global identity. It must, therefore, 
lie built from a companson of what its absence 
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would involve, i.u the complete absence or interna 
ncnal awareness and cooperation, mevilably provid- 
ing no constraint* on rivalry and in lent*; competition 
for economic power, lemtory and prestige, with all 
ihe negative consequences such rivalry bnngs 
about. 

The repertoire (or such a curnculum involves both 
linguistic and cultural elements. The linguisnc 
requirement for ensuring an internationalist locus in 
curriculum is clear. Students must be able to be hn 
guistically competent for the communication 
demands ol the modem world, or ihe region of the 
world with which their society identifies, in Australia's 
case. Europe and. increasingly. Asia. 

This means the learning and use of at least one 
additional language. A form of linguistic repertoire 
already exists for all speakers of language, and with 
the addition ol the internationalist perspective, this 
may be represented as follows: 



LI 


- — — — — ■ »» 

- 12 *■ Lw + (Optional Ln) 


D1 StD 


D2 StD 


R1 R2 


Rst 

. ^ 



L 1 and L2 refer to the first and second language ol 
a speaker. Ll being rhe mother tongue. 

Lw refers to a world language which may be one 
of the otficial languages of the United Nations sys- 
tem, or in Australia's specific case could be one of the 
maior Asian languages Chinese. Indonesian Malay. 
■Japanese or Korean 

Ln means anv other languages including dead" 
languages whose learning mav be justified fur ml 
tural. intellectual or other reasons 

Dl andStPreler 10 the dialect vane lie* of sludeiih 
where these are diffetenl It is widely accepted ilui 
learners slmuld be helped to iiitain ion in J ovet »it?ii 
dard fori ns ol | hen language without slujnuliaing i ir 
denigrating niiijirui] dmlet t wuielv ilns means 
<m expansion ul ihuu dialect ivperluiie wnh uedi 

Figure 1 



awareness about which is appropnate for what u*e. 
to whom and when 

HI. R2. Rsl relers to the registers one. two and 
standard registers appropriate for lormal use A regis- 
ter is a siviisnc description of language at a smaller 
level i nan dialect. Schools have always plaved ihe 
role oi expanding and widening the linguisi c regis- 
ters controlled by students. 



'In Australian education a good start has 
been made ir. policy and also in practice 
in responding positively to societal 
pluralism." 



It is clear from this very bnel description that hn 
guistically. a student is assisted by schooling lo 
expand his or her linguistic repertoire at all levels. 
Indeed, this happens throughout society in many 
cultures by the induction of young people mio differ- 
ent activities as they grow older. Schooling does this 
in a more lormal way although it is often not done 
consciously or explicitly. For non -English speaking 
background children ihe process is bom more com- 
plex and. usually, more difficult. Utilising pluralism as 
a beginning forconslrucungan internationalist focus 
in curricula involves making the linguistic repertoire 
mansion explicit and universal. 

The following idealised, diagramatically presented 
oxamplv* may serve lo clarify the point For Austra 
I kin horn sludenis of Italian background, say, from 
the Veneto region these stages would be as shown 
in I'lyure I If this idealised student attains fluency 
in f fa dan and English, his her linguistic repertoire 
would luuk Uh depicted in Higure 2 

f'liis notion ol "repertoire attempts to incorporate 
the socio cultural range in the individual'* life This 
mk io I'Ltltjral range ol experience is marked bv lan 
ijuayy wrta lions 
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ITALIAN 
Li learned as L2at 
school but maintained as D1 at home 



veneio 

the registers of Veneto 
used in lamily situations 



Standard Italian me 
formalised registers 
of the standard 
language used in 
formal situations 



I'LUS 



ENGLISH 



Australian English 
informal varieties 



- Standard Australian 
English formal 
varieties 



Figure 2 

The intci nationalist perspective eMends the roper 
h lire' turiher It .ould Jo I his bv requiring the learning 

if an /Wan language. Esperanto or an additional 
major world language It ought to aim. however. 10 
t'xfi'MiJ an existing repertoire rather than replace 
1 1 imponents oi it with a dominant and imposed lan 

juage liv doing this it will be empowering students 
with a linguistic range appropriate io the full giimul 
• » i pnssible soc io cultural contexts 

T< i continue' wiih the above example this could be 
represented as in figure A 

Retunsirumq multicultural educai/on as preparing 
tor Australia s world and regional participation ought 
lo involve the expansion of ihe cultural and identity 
u-pertnne ol st u del i is in a siinilai way to the e\pan- 
-iuit ol iheir linguistic range desenbed above 
Although this may be largely the task of the social 
"ilucaiioii component ol the curnculuin lo be reallv 
effective u will need to permeate the whole cur 
ticulutu. indeed the whole school The school s 
teacher and student policies, administrative prac 
tices. as well as its curriculum and pedagogy, must 

Figure 3 



reflect its ideals ol being pluralistic, multicullural and 
internationalist tor students and the broader commu- 
nity to perceive not only that it is desirable -- but I hat 
il is possible to aspire leahsticallv to the^e ideals 

Cultural and ideniilv repertoire are. however, edu- 
cationally morediflicult to conceptualise thaulinguib 
lie repertoire and. possibly, more difficult to bnny 
aboul. Cultural and identity repenojre are more 
abstract, amorphous concepts and therelore harder 
10 achieve in practice Thev follow the same paih 
however - the educational process is similar Ii 
begins by strengthening the foundation which stu 
dents gam in their family contexts and recognising 
that, although these are appropriate and necessary 
lor some contexts, they are inadequate for others 
The diagrammatic representation in Figure 4 may 
express this idea 

The hrsl refers lo ihe cultural and sociaJ idenlifica 
tion of individuals to their immediate family or geog 
raphic group or even to a larger group or construct 
but one which is smaller than the nation. The second 
to the nation slate, the third lo any voluntarily 
adopted additional cultural or social -iden lily learn 
my which an individual may do le g. an Anglo- 
Australian becoming an enthusiast for Chinese cul 
lure or converting to Islam or a doping the lifestyle, 
culture and world view of Ihe Balinese). Po->iti te 
though including buch attachments in Ihe lives of 
individuals mav be. it is not internationalism T his lat 
ler (Civ ~lwl refers to the cultural knowledge, skills 
and attitudes appropnate to the positive identifica- 
tion with Ihe globe il does not come about ih rough 
comparamg the cultural offennas of nations, rank 
;ng them, and on the basis of an individuals prefer 
ences or predilections, adding one or two lo ones 
own. It comes about, rather, through realising the 
practical interdependence (financial, economic 
strategic, cultural etc. I of nations in the modern 
world, the impossibility and futility of ranking cul 
tures in a ngid way and the senous need for inier 
nationalist identities to be inculca T ed in future lead 
ers. It comes about through realising the dire politica 
consequences of having no ylobal consciousness 



Veneto 


+ Australian English 


+ Standard Italian 


+■ Ln Spanish/ Japanese 


local-contexts 


* national contexts 


*■ extended contexts 


+ World/regional contexts 


Figure 4 
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and the positive benefits of promoting such a con- 
sciousness In Australia's case it would tap the 
immediately evident need for what has come to be 
called Asia-literacy/ or Asia -awareness on the part ol 
business people, politicians and. even, ordinary citi 
zens. by building on a general cultural -awareness 
and positive appreciation of diversity in Australia. 
Both would need to be steps in the broader inculca 
tion of i more internationalist consciousness 



Inclusiveness 

Inclustueness is easier to descnbe than repertoire. By 
this concept is meant that, as far as it is practically 
possible, the inlernationalisl curnculum would 
derive us sources ot knowledge from a wide range of 
pos. .i dues, il would include cultural perspectives, 
perceptions and inlerpretations of phenomena from 
a wide range of sources: il would contain subjeci 
matter content valued by a wide range of cultures It 
would not be so blind as to say that the onlv valuable 
knowledge is that which derives from explicitly scien 
lific processes. Il would attempt 10 tap the stocks of 
knowledge valued, not only by a range of culiures. 
but by the dilferent processes whereby knowledge 
has been created. Il would attempt to contain differ 
ent interpretations of phenomena, ideas, and real 
itu". as well as lo say things about how these differ- 
ences have emerged - and whal is negative positive 
about them ft would shirk extreme cultural 
relativism but should not be absolutist 



This choice could well doiormino if tho 
new two- nosed' imiKrcuiluiansm wnl 
^nfn revitalise? multicultural pnucdtion nr 
be its swan song 



1 1 ought not be the responsibility bulelv of (he 
social education component of cumcula lhat ihis 
inclusiveness comes about, nur ought ilbe reduced' 
or contained m a ne w t ir different sub |ect or unit such 
as anthropology, or Iheory of knowledge. The 
mclusivily of the curriculum must characterise both 
the planned and unplanned learning experiences*. 
1 e. the explicit and the hidden curnculum as well as 
the teacher employment policies, the administrative 
arrangements, the social activities, the organisational 
structures and so on. 

Ayain. lo prevent this becoming overly theoretical 
or generalised the educational principles on which It 
i% based ore that the abslraci and distant concept* are 

«*/\ - [j-h — I 



derived and built from the concrete experiences of 
llie students. They are the point of departure. Mov 
ing out to encompass distant ideas must alwavs 
mean being secure in the point of departure. The 
pluralism of Australia^ classrooms would be amony 
ihe nchesl possible of starting points 



Thresholds 

The ihird concept is the idea of ihresholds. By this is 
meant the general idea that to attain a target point 
which the school, ihe student, or ihe communiiv 
may desire in new knowledge, skills and altitudes, Ji 
is often necessary to attain ihresholds of knowledge, 
skills arid attitudes. This idea is based on the belief 
that there is an interdependence between existing 
knowledge and desired knowledge The successful 
Naming of a second language is widely held to be. 
t ind has been shown to be. greatly enhanced when 
it is laught on the sound basis of knowledge of the 
first language. The argument here is lhat ihis is likely 
to be also true of cultural identification and of 
attitudes, generalised socio -cultural awareness 
emerging from biculturalism which is challenged lo 
go further For these reasons il is vilal lo reinforce the 
identity ol students if we are io then ask ihem to go 
heyond u 



Generativeness 

By this term I mean the idea of imparting knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which can themselves generate 
further skills in. and knowledge of. culture and lan 
guage, The curnculum must be able lo impart knowl- 
edge about how to acquire new knowledge so lhat 
ihe students can themselves extrapolate, generalise 
and hvpolhesise about the knowledge whtch is 
potentially available lo them, but which has not yet 
been imparted to Ihem In this. wav. a limited amount 
nf knowledge and skf/ls can general* the acquis! lion 
of further knowledge and skills. This will mean work 
ing with students lo uncover the pnnciples which 
underlie facts or data, lo ask ihe 'why' quesllons in 
response lo the whals The linguistic and cultural 
diversity of Ihe population is again the crucial starting 
point. The omnibus noiions of culture which have 
heen a feature of multicultural polios, along with 
Ihe sialic mate rial -culture dehnitk ns fall precisely in 
thai they are not able lo generate broader soclo-cjl 
lural awareness. The purpose of *uch programs 
ought not |usl be lo reinforce or noisier self esteem 
lor minority children - nor simply lo Inculcate posi 
tlve attitudes In them and fn maioriiy children, but 
rather lo also impart cultural knowledge which is 
analytical and critical 
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Addressing the obstacles 



If it were possible for the newly emergent claims 
about Ausirahas pluralism to genuinely revitalise 
multicullural education then a more systematic edu 
cational and curriculum analysis is needed This 
would need to devise a generative notion of culture 
in the wavs desenbed above, and link I his to the 
skills, knowledge and awaieness children bring to 
school In so doing the identity self-esteem" goal 
which was important in the culturalist conception m 
multicultural education would therelore be accom 
modated. Such a conceptualisation would inevitably 
respond to the more broadly sociallv ennchmg and 
tolerance -promoting objectives of the culturally per- 
spective as well. The equity rationale would also be 
addressed since minority child reus backgrounds 
assume a new and muie positively valued role Such 
an approach would also assist in overcoming at least 
some of the aspects of the public -pnvaie divide, 
since the outcomes being advocated are clearlv urn 
versal and would be properly included in the cur- 
riculum of all schools 

This conflict would be relegated to history's filing 
cabinet since the prevailing assumption in inter- 
nationalist curricula, which builds on inulli cul- 
turahsm. is that the mainstream is thoroughly 
involved in this approach, and any private efforts 
organised to the same end merely reinforce the gen- 
eral activity The cultures ai id lan"'.iages of minority 
groups, if seen as resources 10 he conserved, valued 
and built -on become cognitive and dltitudinal 
advantages allowing children the heightened possi- 
bility ni generalising and expanding further to meet 
the sell perceived needs of the nation for a culturally 
.mil l/nguisiiuillv more adaptable, skilled and sophiv 
tit ate J iiopulalion Rather than merely having spe- 
utic cultural background* reinforced, the very con 
4 i'pi til culture, indudiiui its universality and itsudap 
live din I functional ihniailer. would he stressed as 
wl'II This w< >ukl have the e*pn>*s goal of producing 
students who iiieawaie not onlvol the surface differ 
i-nces m c ulture, hill rilso of the deeper role which 
culture plnvs in group III'* Mnre compeieill and 
•ldapiable individuals would ht* I he aim ol this more 
critical knowledge 

Smolif/ has expressed similar ideas in ihe folkrw 
nig way 

An si it] ha cannot adopt an isolationist aim ire in 
relation to its exrerrm/or interna/ cultural environ 
ment Our geographical locaiion In Asia and the 
flacl/ir region comes uvifh if cultural, as uxll an 
trade iMip/tcaiiona Otherwise ux* JVmaih an hon- 
oured '}uest, never a member of this particular 
grouping of nci'iona The future of our vconomtc 



hnka with T.iuope ia clcartv wlated to Australia 
being recorded nof us u s/rarigcr. but as a country 
with c/ose uticestral and cultural hnks. and there 
fore desenmrcj the status of u 'family member 
TJiis inuofwes retocJrw/'on that the strands of 
Ansfrii/iU/i culture s\\\l reuch out to thecourifnes of 
our orujm mid ifiul ue have to build upon our 
manifold /i en wye bu moulding, it info a uniquely 
Ausira/itJn tradition The Lrvsiollisaiion of such a 
tradition is mom fifce/v to succeed in a resilient soci- 
ety - u society which releases the fullest possible 
creative potential of ail Austrafians by trusting its 
citizens to be Australians not only in political, but 
cJ/so tn cultural terms <Smolicz 1988: 101 

Multiculiuralism conceived of in ihese ways 
becomes a domestic ' modelling of internationalism. 
But muliiculturalism is yet to succeed m developing 
<} set of goals. <i discourse and related programs 
which cuuld place it at the mainstream of education 
Had it been able to anticipate and incorporate the 
national need for responding to cultural studies lan- 
guages which are important for economic reasons 
(especially Asian studiesl by regarding these as 
interdependent wiih the response to pluralism 
among the population: and to Australian studies as 
the need for a distinctively 'national" ethos to per 
vade our education, and Aboriginal studies as a 
unique and ancieni interpretation ol our continent, 
important not only for reasons of social justice but for 
se]f -knowledge too. it could h*ve become the 
organising conceptual Iramework for cultural and lin ■ 
guistic learning generally There is still this potential 
Indeed, by tar the greatest activity in minority educa 
iton since the early l c JKI)s in Australia has been in lan- 
guage education community language leaching, 
bilingual leaching. Aboriginal languages. ESL and 
related curriculum developments. The public agita- 
tion for concerted government action on these mat 
•ers resulted in ci two year investigation of the issue 
hy i he Senate, the adoption of a National Policy on 
Languages lLo f3tanco L'?H7) and complementary 
slate policies in Vicmna. South Australia. Weslern 
Australia and New South Wales. Queensland is in 
the process of producing policies at present as is Ihe 
Australian Capital Territory Tasmania and the North 
ern Territory have less comprehensive language 
sin lenient 5. but statements which are supportive 
Language policy has taken us own direction 
although M too obligatorily genuflects before both 
pluralism and the exigencies of trade and yeo-polltl 
cfll imptfraliws 

Multicultural advocacy n now putting forward 
sc lined language learning as an apprenticeship tn 
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language learning in the way Hawkins 
argues, i e a keeping nlive or the men tat machinery 
for language learning *o ihal. a* a bilingual, the 
■earner can more efficiently and successlullv acquire 
la nguages 1 1 e languages required by i lie si jcietv ai L \ 
later time hut unpredictable eciilier! because as a 
bilingual the student has an enriched capacity to 



learn, having already learned riow to master a lan- 
guage A similar inlerdependence could be mounted 
lor cultural learning In ihese wavb staius is given in 
hilingualism biculturalism. but the turnculum 
requires student* u> go lurihvi niul generalise, 
.'xttapolaie and Keep learning 



Conclusion 

To be I or mu la ted and accepted in this way. language 
and cultural programs for minonties face ai least one 
maior difficulty and at least two risks The difficulty is 
that the new way of conceiving ot the issues may be 
raiher 100 abstract, indirect and long term to appeal 
to governments and pohev makers who are some 
times apt to settle lor expedient polmcal responses tu 
the social and educational demands which confront 
them It may also be too idealised The two risks are 
that the cultural mmonty groups could repudiate the 
ideas arguing that thev lavour more the interests of 
the state and less the interests of the w.iaety's con- 
stituent groups. The other nsk is that policy makers 
could appropriate the more hard nosed rationales 
for pluralistic education and exploit the support 
offered by minorities lor them to give excessive 
emphasis to I he economic and nationally deter 
mined outcomes, and make only token gestures 
towards the role and needs of children of mmonty 
backgrounds 

The alternative, unlortunatelv, is lo believe thai 
there is little interdependence and that the pluralism 
ot t he society is as much a problem as it is a resource 



Mulliculturalism would then atrophy, iind increas- 
ingly become a sop lo the ethnics - cultural 
pluralism becoming a residuolised. occasional activ- 
ity pursued in education oulv lor aUivistic purposes - 
i>f become fullv relegated to the pnvaie domain, 
because the economic and practical imperatives for 
cultural and language learning are strong and 
immediate. 

In Australian education d good start has been 
made in policy and also in practice haloed to a more 
limited degree) in resp> iding positively to societal 
pluralism. A crucial crossroads is being faced - one 
pointing wholly pnvate the other public - unless the 
interaction between the domestic pluralism and the 
externally onented cullural and linguistic demands is 
accepted and the interdependence desenbed. much 
good work will be lost. The language used lo lalk 
tiboul the ihsue will in itself signal the prospects and 
influence the direction 

This choice could well determine il the new hard 
nosed" multiculturahsm will help revitalise multicul 
tural education or be it* swan song 



Appendix 

Bv origin, ihe Australian population comprises the 
followu ig elements 

4 Abongmes andT( jrres Siratt Islanders, cornpnsing 
approximately l'Tujl the total population. 

• People Irom United Kingdom and Ireland back 
grounds of three or more generations and com 
prising approximately bU'Y. of ihe mial popula- 
tion. 

• Australians horn noli English speaking back 
grounds ol Ihree ur more generations ago com 
pnsing approximeiely ft'S» nf I he population, 

• Hirst and second generation English *peakutg 
background AuMrahana comprising approxi 
irately M" »i the mini population. 



• Second generality Australians ol non- English 
speaktng background comprising approximately 
*S'Y» of the total population: and 

• First generation Australians of non- English speak- 
ing background connpnsino. approximalely Y2% 
of the total population ICAAIP N87 ill 

I )e spite being the sixih largest of ru :ions. Australia 
ha* a population of only 16 million people which is. 
however, highly urbanised, being concentrated in a 
siring of cilies hugging the fertile south eastern coast- 
al »mp ftorn Brisbane to Adelaide 

Sydney div 1 Melbourne alone, with a few of ihelr 
iQtelllles. Account lor not for off half ihe lotal popula- 
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non Wilh ii population growth idle ol 1 KcWi in 
I'M). f m hisioncally low level which is dec lining slnl 
further. Australia is growing, bul only sloivfv; com 
pared with developing na lions, c special! v us nearest 
neighbours such as Indonesia, bui is growing quic k I v 
compared with other developed nations such as the 
Federal Republic ol Gertnanv wheie ihe population 
is declining in ahsoluie numbers I erlilitv esnmaics 
•lie at aboui 1.S7 births per woman, inure than It)' 1 .', 
below long term replacement Held five to popula 
lion *mv. the immigration intake 'a plodded 
Ml ).()()() new arrivals lor NW) is II iu Liigesi 01 anv 
couiilrv in the world Relative 10 population. 
Australia has one ol the largesi loieign boincompn 
nents In I 'Wo one in eveiv live Australians was bom 
overseas, as lar as the labour Jnrce is concerned. 
Austral^ has the hujhesl pioporlioii < ■( oveiseas horn 
workers ol anv country other than Kiael In fil>sc>lw 
terms irv tA/erseas horn population ul A *\ million is 
ihe filth largest o| all countries behind the USA ( 14 1 
million): France 1 5 5 million J. the Federal Republic 
ol Germany {4 4 million I. and Canada l3. l J million) 
i CAAIP passim) 

Translating fhe population ongms into languages 
hrst spoken, it emerges that aboul SO".', ol the popu 
lation is native English speaking The remaining per 
rentage is divided among a large number ol groups 
the largest being Italian, followed in order be Greek, 
the languages ol Yugoslavia. German. Dutch. 
Arabic. Chinese languages, Mish. Maltese. 
Spanish. French and Vietnamese None ol the lot) 
Abonginal languages still spoken commands nunc 
ihan 3 IK)l) speakers, ihe maiontv are not spoken be 
children (DILGCA. l c >K7) 

As Fesl commented 

'when the3ruish first amued in Australia ii is( dicu 
iaied that there ware approximately 2(i0 km 
guages beinq spoken Herniates put dialectal van 
ation at between A00 and bOQ The results ol a 
survey «n W° found that orr/v I Ui u/ these km 
ij ii ages I hen remained* The maionfv had less than 
.500 speakers and mane languages stood on the 
rerge cif extinction The/apaJuv and /mailt eof the 
deaths of N, r > kmt\i rage's in 18b vears will be hah{ 
to match elsewhere in the ieor/cJ / l f )ti7 13\ 

It is usual to desenbe Australian pluralism in Ian 
'judge term* - lirstlv because ol ihe nature ol the 
immigration program which nas in the |wsl reciuileil 
exclusively lr<xn Christian unite Europe vchere a 
motor mrergroup distinguishing feature 1 ids been Ian 
o/kiye. ami secondly because of ih.e cent lalit vol Ian 
-Judge in Abonginal culture and spiritual hie tins has 
mtfant that language policies have been ihe duinln 
-mi feature oi ihe multicultural policies which have 
rocvtillv been adopted since the abandonment ol 
"Simihlionnl policies !n the early lo mid - l n 7f)* 



A sign itica nl indicator ol the trends in cultural 
behaviour aiv fhe trends in language use. They are. 
m addition to the more extreme case of Aboriginal 
Linguages noted above, verv clear trends. The many 
languages used daily in Australia by non -English 
^peaking groups can be grouped as follows. 
• ir>".\ 1 1 7 million people) of Australia's population 

aged 15 and over have a language other than 

I jiglish as then hrst language, 
t Ol ihe I 7 million people of non-English speaking 

background. K5"« were born outside Australia 

Ma tor groups ol non -English speakers and their 

numbers are as follows 



Italian 


440 776 


Greek 


22/167 


German 


165 633 


Dutch 


110 540 


Polish 


86 016 


Chinese 


85 000 


Arabic 


77565 


Croatian 


65 882 


Maltese 


60 000 


Spanish 


56 500 


Vietnamese 


27252 


Serbian 


27000 



• Of these 1 7 million people. WW speak the " first 
language socially. 7ri"\ speak it at home. SO'*.". 
<peak it elsewhere. 35' « speak it at work People 
horn Southern Europe or Middle Eastern coun- 
tnes or Vietnam qene rally use I heir first language 
much more iHO"., WW) than people h< -m North 
em Europe i2t)'V. ijfi"..) or those of Chinese on 
gin (30%) 

• Ol all immigrants from non English speaking 
background, some 95'V. an 4 able to speak English 
and H8".'> state thev have some acquired English 
through English classes, one third through infer 
mal contacts (socially or at work), one third 
ihrough schooling 

• Ol the 1 7 million people aged 15 and over with a 
r ion English language first spoken 

- 2 4"-' have not acquired any English and 
have acquired no otheT language. 

- 22.5' m acquired one non -English language. 

acquired two non-English languages. 

- .\ •J' 1 .', acquired Ihree or moie non English 
'anguages 

» hit people with English as a language ftrsl spo 
ken. ihe mo»l popularly acquired non English Ian 
guages were Frenc h. German and Italian I in thu 
• irckJrl, iillhuugh over the last few vears there ha» 
been a surge in inleresl in siudvtmj Asian Ian 
■juaqes. principally 'Japanese 
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• Of persons aged 15 years and owt. l ) 428 800 
spoke English only as iheir firsi language 

• Of ihe total number A peoply wilh English as the 
language lirsi spoken: 

— 10 2"i'i o( these people acquired one non- 
L nglisih language. 

— 2 <]".', acquired two no n -Lnglish speaking Ian 
guages. 

— 0 O'o acquired three or more languages, and 

— Hu.b'V. acquired no ol her languages 

i Ltaii'J on ilv LiiNuaue burvov enntjucu-d bv ihe Audita - 
lt«in liuieau «il Sl.tlisik> M.w quoicd in Lu Bunco. 
l l )H7 

In comparing ihe trends belvueeJi the 1^76 census 
a Inch included a question aboul 'languages used 
reguldi lv' and the NSO census usluch sought in for* 
ma I ion aboul languages used in ihe home'. Clyne 
has noied ihal ihe re ha* been significant increase in 
the number ol speakers of Chinese. Arabic and 
Macedonian. Vieinamese. Filipino languages. 
Spanish. Maliese. Portugese and Polish The shift 
away from the use of minority languages has. how- 
ever, acceleraied from some groups, especially the 
longer established European communities. 

During 19K7 ihe Commonwealth government 
adopted a Naiional Policy on Languages which has. 
as a maior goal, the encouragement of widespread 
hilinguahsm including the learning ol languages of 
economic and strategic significance, especially Asian 
lanquages. and Ihe maintenance of the languages of 
ihe popul/^ion. 

During 1988 the Commonwealth government 
also strongly endorsed ils multiculturahsl 
philosophy. Although in 1W Australia embarked 
on its immigration program partly lo deny its proxim- 
.y to Asia, ai the oflicial level in the late 1980s boih 
immigration and economic directions are linking the 
naiion to Asia in strong ways 
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Asian Studies in Australia 

and Some Overseas Comparisons 



B y Elaine McKay 

How many Australians have really tome Ui terms 
with the significance of our geographic proKunuv Ui 
Asia. 10 our economic dependence on trade with 
Asia or to the cultural diversity and richness <>l the 
thought worlds of Asia:' Only in terms ol milittirv 
strategy has Asi? impinged on our Collective* con 
sciousness. AJded to ihis area of military ihredls. 
there is the legacy of the Cold War. even when the 
perceived ene»T.y then was not in fact in Asia detpitu 
propaganda to the comrary, but was the USSR 

We have been touched by three waves ol concern 
for teaching Asian studies and Asian languages since 
the end of the second World War The lirst was in thy 
1950s when Indonesian language leaching was 
established at Melbourne and Sydney universities 
and in what was then the Canberra University Col- 
lege (later part of the ANU when the Asian Studies 
Faculty was established) Ultimately Indonesian Ian 
guage teaching found its way into schools. 

In 1970 Professor Auchmuty in a report. The 
Teaching of Asian Languages and Cultures, recom- 
mended that Asian languages be treated with panty 
of esteem" with European languages. The Common- 
wealth created the Asian Studies Coordinating Com- 
mittee and gave it a b udget of $ 1 n over five years. A 
ma)Or Japanese language course for schools was 
developed and other resources for teaching about 
Asian cultures were published. A scheme of travt: 
grants for teachers to go to Asia was initiated. But 
when the budget expired, new resources were given 
toother pnonty areas in education, in particular, to 
multicultural education. Many Asian studies teac hers 
in schools and colleges were then subsumed under 
this rubric, many others slipped out of the systems. 



'Not only does Australia conduct more 
than half its trade with Asian countries. 
»ve are losing a proportion of that trade to 
■nore enterprising and skilful traders from 
other Western countries." 



ft is no coincidence that this third wave of Asian 
studies should have arisen in the 1980s. Asia is now 
the fastest growing economic region in the world 
Not only does Australia conduct more than half Its 
trade with Asian countries, we are losing a propor- 
tion of that trade to more enterpnsinga nd skilful trad • 
ers from other Western countries both from North 
America and the European Economic Community 
The rationale for the Asian Studies Councils 
National Strategy is based on this economic Impera* 
live though there are sign* that earlier purely 
instrumentalist motives, attractive to the present gov- 



I'rnmehl. are being modified by ihe concerns of 
fducfltitmrihslb who. alter all. must deliver the policy 
in I he classrooms 

I "Jennie tliL'se lhrei» waves of concern for Asian 
studies, wu arc »ull agreed that our collective ignor- 
ance aboul i he reyiun is appalling. Yet on this occa- 
sion. I want io make some international compartsons 
to give us some perspeciive on the state of Asian 
Mudies in Australia These compansons throw light 
on some ol our achievements and we may find more 
energy in well placed pride than On a constant diet of 
gloom and doom, energy on which to build a more 
rounded education program 

If Australia has been caught unprepared for the 
rapid developments in the Asian region, so too have 
nther Western counines During his recent study 
leave taken at the OECD Development Centre in 
Pans. Associate Professor Derek Healey from the 
Depanment of Economics at the University of 
Adelaide was studying some of the changes in the 
world economy as a result of Japans emergence as 
the world s major creditor and the United States rele- 
gation to becoming the worlds major debtor. He 
writes: 'That such a tran formation of world 
economic (and hence, ultimately, political) roles 
should have occurred within the last three years is a 
remarkable fact of our era. still not fully grasped by 
academics or the world at large Certainly in Europe 
I found scant awarene i of the strength of the Pacific 
Basin countries and of me economic and political 
power shifts involved, away from Europe and Nonh 
Amenca. What did exist in Europe was a vague fear 
of the Far East' (yes. the Eurocentnc term is stitt 
used, even in the official documentation of the 
OECD J and a determination to prevent imports from 
economically more efficient Japan and the Asian 
NlEs (the newly mdustnalised economies of the 
Republic of Korea. Hong Kong. Taiwan and Singa- 
pore -soon to be joined by Thailand and Malaysia)." 
(Healey. 1989. 7) 

The conclusion Healey draws for European 
societies" general response to Asia is naturally 
reflected in their education systems. Almost no 
schools in the United Kingdom, continental Europe 
rind the United States teach any Asian languages 
One hundred and six schools in Victona aJone teach 
on Asian language. 

This gives us a perspective on ihe study of Asia 
and Its languages in Australia 

Although in 1987 only 2 Z'l* of Australian children 
studied fin Asian language at year 12. this was prop 
oruonately and absolutely more than in any other 
Western country Although our teachers rightly com- 
plain that their books are out- nf date and their teach 

„ OS 
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ing resources are inadequate. Australia ha* in its 
leaching service more accumulated skills and wis- 
dom L>n the teaching of Asian societies and lan- 
guageb than any other Western leaching service No 
other school system in the world has an exchange 
scheme, oihcially recognised and financially sup- 
ported, with an Asian country such as exists between 
the Northern Territory and Indonesia wherebv not 
link 1 teachers but students spend extended periods 
of time in each others" schools. Furthermore, the 
scheme has been in existence for seventeen years 
Education authorities in Canada believe the 
Japanese course produced in Australia bv Profesbor 
Alfonso is I he best that exists tt wab written m the 
1970s 

This store of knowledge and practice takes veatb 
10 accumulate It has been accumulated a Jar 
sighted and dedicated few working lor the most part 
in an unsympathetic, even hostile environment, 
often in isolation Their work has received lirlleor no 
recognition between waves of brie I official 
enthusiasm 



Australia has in its teaching service more 
accumulated skills and wisdom on the 
teaching ot Asian societies and 
fanguages than any other Western 
teaching service* 



Todav. as the wave of rhetoric again rises in favour 
oJ Asian studies, we have an invaluable base ot 
people, knowledge and resources on A'hich to build 
In Asian studies terms, they represent national (reas 
ures" That thev are so (ew should not be a matter lor 
the condemnation loo often targeted at them but a 
matter for ama/ement and congratulation In fact, let 
us set aside condemnation altogether and let us 
reflect nn the principles w hich should be drawn from 
this expenence. 

The hrst principle which must be learned is that 
nconsi stent and unsu stained government policies 
are quite simply a waste ol monev A commitment to 
The Mud*, of Asia and its languages must be a com 
inunilv and a national commitment it must fcw bi 
partisan ai both state and Commonwealth levels It 
must he a commitment which hites deep tnto ihv 
educational bureaucracies. ii must nut bv tied to 
appointment which are political first and Asian sec 
ond (if At nit I If lb I? is not the case a change oi gov 
ernmeni merits a change of personnel or a blocking 
• t| a sechnni work, and accumuJaied wisdom /? ki?i 
■n frustrated iignin There are plentv ol experienced 
leachers and administrators wlro sa* the wave ol 



enthubtasm tor Abian studies in the 1970s and who 
ate reserving judgement on this present wave 
Rhetoric and brief, inadequate dedication of 
?ebources are an metfeclive antidote for cynicism. 

The bee ond principle lies in the valuing of teachers 
and in the recognition that nothing will change in lhe 
classroom without a combination ol factors to sup 
port teachers" work In the iirs! place, Asian lan- 
guages and studieb must be given adequate time on 
the timetable One or two periods a week or an 
option against <i particularly- popular subject will not 
do The recent lnquirv into Asia in Australian Higher 
Education reterb to Aubtralia ab a society of failed 
language learner* II we look ebsvlv at the timetabl 
ing ot languages in Grades 7 and 8 m many of our 
schools, we find onlv one or iwo periods a week 
devoted to anv one language, though siudents mnv 
he studung two language* In borne bchoolb. a differ 
ent language is offered in ecich term cji semester in 
Giade 7 based on a rationale of offering a taste oi 
more than one so that studenib will laier make a 
more "informed choice. 1 1 [language is indued what ib 
taught m these units, then it is a waste of time 
Rather, ab suggebted by Charlesworth iJ°-KSJ and 
jNeustupnv 1 1988). btudents would be more pruduc 
lively engaged if they were first to dip into the culture 
of the group and to poifpone the studv of the (an 
guage until thee are sufficient I v motivated to tackle 
with enthusiabm lhe task ot learning to speak and 
understand the language and read and writ*' the lik i 
ature. as the code bystem for probing more deepiv 
into I hat culture * i Committee on I'oreign I . an 
guageb quoted by Charlesworth! 

This ordenng of culture and language *uid>es 
bhoufd not be read as either or riffeciive studies ot 
other cultures should be comprehensive in their 
embrace and involve mastering the language, a 
thorough understanding of the dynamics of the boo 
uiv. us politics and economv and fir si hand experi 
ence in the country or culture of the >iudv All this 
however is the ultimate goal, along the road there are 
many staging posts Onlv a few students will make 
gnod progress towards masterv of the language, 
although the number mav be manv more than we in 
Australia have come lo expect. We haw a picture oi 
ourselves ns monolingual, tacking incentive and 
somehow even lacking in talent Inr foreign language 
learning We have a picture of foreign language 
learning as difficult and of Asian languages learning 
as extremely dilftcult. Thus we find ourselves I "talk 1 
unprepared for lhe recent enormous demand for 
Japanese language leai mrcg holb m schools and m 
tertiary institutions 

This brings us to the third principle which we can 
deduce Irom leceht e>periiM(V We must rlatifv. 
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Increased business linns bolween Asoi njul Aui>irnua maicile 
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qrowmq need lor Asmn Innqiuiges e ducat "in in Australia 
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intellectual satisfaction Teacher incentive schemes 
involving teacher exchanges, subsidized summer 
school programs or in- country travel and study are 
attractive rewards for teachers. The well-known liav 
Area Global Education Program I BAGEPI in Culifor 
nia and a new and similar program, the Consortium 
tor Teaching Asia and the Pacific in Schools (CTAPb I 
in Hawaii have some of these features Thtjv ah** 
work on the pnnciple ol teachers teaching leacher* 
with academics (after the initial training), playing a 
-.econdary support and management rule 

It has been touud m in service programs that the 
teachers' commitment is sustained when the pr«y 
ram they are teaching is under pinned bv an arucu 
lated (not simply impliedl philosophy of leaching 
Part ol the time devoted to in service programs is 
well spent when wither the programs philosophy is 
explained and teachers are given time to come to 
terms with n. or when time and discussion are 
devored *o teachers informing, developing and 
articulating iheir own philosophy of teaching The 
conviction ihus developed will sustain teachers 
through the vicissitudes ol school life and help to 
ensure that a program does not simply fade away 
under competing pressures of sports competitions. 
AIDS campaigns and learning to cope with changing 
assessment procedures. 

In my recent inquiries overseas into intercultural 
some umes Asian ) studies programs this feat u-e - an 
articulated philosophy of teaching - was usually noi 
present. In addition, m most places teachers did not 
have a very sound academic background in Asian 
subject matter. Some have had first-hand expen- 
^nce as volunieers abroad or as Peace Corps work- 
ers, but unless this expenence is supplemented by 
well-balanced reading, it may be no better than a lai ■ 
ler day version of leaching about 'the natives . 
Although I am sure there are many teachers in 
Australia who are required to teach about Asian 
countries without any academic background, there 
are manv olhers who have haci sustained study of 
Asian history or geography in particular, in their 
undergraduate programs. This adds a great deal of 
strength to programs in Australia. Recruilmenl 
polictes in the future in all I he relevant disciplines and 
social studies should ensure that some members of 
i he team have an academic background in Asian 
content 

Let me turn n<ju ro content - ihe fifth principle 
There was a lime in "he seventies when teacher 
educators were w-on l to sav it s not the content that 
matters, it s the process' Of course this was a reac- 
tion to an earlier lime when all t ha l seemed to mailer 
was the coht«ni In Ihe eighties, having decided that 
i hildren should learn about cultures olher than their 
fiwn we musl he explicit about ihe (act that the 



Chinese culture, (or example, is more important to 
Australian children than the Nigerian or the 
Guatemalan cultures At the same time, we need to 
maka decisions about what content is of most worth 
The answer lies in the content which best informs the 
imdtfrsfrindlngs we want our children to develop. 
ThttBe will be different for different age groups so that 
m primary and middle school, family life. Inter per- 
sonal relationships, work and sex rofes might be 
appropriate while economics and industrtal ur 
foreign relations would not be appropriate until 
*»i j nmi high school 



"Itxlay, as the wave of rhetoric again rises 
m favour of Asian studies, we have an 
invaluable base of people, knowledge 
□no resources on which to butld.' 



As in the past in Australia, so too in all Western 
countries, culture studies dominate the few courses 
which address Asia. Since very little time is spent on 
any one culture the level of understanding is superfi- 
cial in the extreme and the danger of reinforcing 
stereo lypes is profound, Only in British senior his- 
tory courses and in certain British and European 
development education units is a depth of under 
andng likely to be achieved. At senior levels in 
some places in Ihe United Slales. economics or 
economics in an international context' has very 
recently appeared, perhaps to add a hard edge to ihe 
pap which too often masquerades as culture studies. 

My recent experience overseas had led me to sev- 
eral conclusions about Asian studies in Australia. We 
are perhaps better placed than any other Western 
country in the world to teach about Asia, to develop 
an expertise in that leaching and lo produce 
resources (albeit modified) which could find a mar- 
ket around the world Considerable interest was 
expressed overseas in my own project, funded by 
ihe Asian Studies Council, to produce computer 
based resources for teaching about Asia in schools. 
A l the moment however. Ihe United Kingdom and 
Europe are preoccupied with 1991 and teaching 
about each orher There are only small pockets of 
interest in India as a development' case sludy or 
South Asfan and Turmsh cultures as migrant or 
refugee cultures m a multicultural context. 

Schools in the United Slales. which havenol been 
good in the pa*i a I looking oulwards now believe 
they must cover ihe world Thlrtv-alght of the lilty- 
tWf > Males have mandaied' the internationalization 
of th«ir curncufum but anart (torn Asia, they believe 
that Alnca. Latin Amcnca and the Middle East musi 
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.ilso be seen lo receive lime In California lor twenty 
years, and in Hawaii waning in programs haw 
been established to improve the teaching about Asia 
And these changes have stimulated political con ser 
vatives to campaign against this policy as unpatriotic! 

Canada is Janus faced, one face looking across 
the Atlantic to Europe, the other across the Pacific tu 
Asia British Columbia is half wav through a three 
year program fc jt promoting N ii Asian studies in 
schools and lor the inserwing of its teachers 



'.Vt> are perhaos better placed than any 
other Western country if 1 the world to 
irjacnaDout Asia, lo deveiop an expertise 
n mat toachina ana to produce 
■■^ourres .vnicn r.ou\o tmd a market 
arouno trie wona." 



Knihusiasni is high CMkJm over three ^ears has 
Iven devuled In the program There is <i rapid 
increase in the teaching of both Japanese and 
Chinese languages in some ways, the enthusiasm in 
British Columbia has the qualities of nai\ etv evident 
in Australia in the IT, Os Rut there are important fea 
tures which will probabk sustain their elforts The 
first is the amount of the resources being devoted lo 
their Asia-Pcicilic program Although money is nut 
♦ ■vervthing. the sums involved suggest a degree uf 
government commitment which is lacking m 
Australia The population of British Columbia is less 
than that ol the state of Victoria Secondly, their pol 
u v is being built on ihe inullicultural programs of the 
l ( ^7f)s in a wav which suggests matunlv and a society 
more secure in its mulliculturalism than is Australia a 
1 1 is outward looking, building un its verv sizeable 
immigrant groups which come from all regions of 
/Wo It is unambiguous about its vision of its future r }s 
lying in the Asian region Sadly. I do not think thai 
Australia has such a 'ear commitment toils future in 
the region ll ts cerlai. .iv not lvi reflected 11 1 its ed jca 
lion systems 



I have concentrated on a companson of schooi 
^sterns. I have done this because we must get it nght 
;ii the schools il llih, present wave in favour of Asian 
Studies is to succeed in raising our understanding of 
Asian societies and their languages in an on going 
way. 

Tlie schools are so important because there is now 
a demand and an enthusiasm there which mus* be 
met. Parents are now insisting that schools teach 
Asian languages. Sadly, it is more likely (though not 
exclusively) lo be in pnvele rather than in govern- 
ment schools. One 1 know of is in the process of 
establishing a siudv centre in Malaysia to give its stu 
dents hrsi hand experience and is encouraging its 
teachers lo take postgraduate studies to prepare 
them for their work in the region. 

The second reason whv schools are so important 
is that if we want an Asia conscious society we must 
depend on Ihe schools (and the media) to produce it. 
and thirdly, if we want lo produce Asian expertise 
I mm our Universities we must have students at ier- 
Mary level who have a head -start in Asian languages 
and familianty with ilie background of the region. 
Only then can we hope that, after 3-4 years of ter- 
tiary study, we will have significant numbers of 
people who are I rule proficient in an Asian language. 
< m Ihe way to bem-j truly Asia literate' 
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Languages for the Professions: 
Linguistic and Cultural Presuppositions 



Anne McLaren on J Helen Tebblc 



last disappearing an* ilie day* when * masters 
graduate with a degree in loreign language could noi 
purchase an icecream or make a telephone call in the 
language studied. This is not lo sav thai standards of 
masters graduates were low but rather that I he 
dents' preoccupation with literarv umcism lull them 
no time to develop elementary social and com 
municaltve sklllb in the chosen language 

As language courses in higher education swittli 
from a focus on the study of a civilization through 
mainlv literary texts to a focus on general ujm 
mumcaiive skills, including those preparing students 
[or careers in specific professions, what do we 13am 
a nd what do we lose? The famous scholar ol the Mid 
die East, Edward Said, wrote in Orientalism thai one 
of I he hallmarks of recent Amencan study ol the 
Onent was its stress on (acts and 'singular avoidance 
of literature' (1978. p. 291 ). The effect of this omis- 
sion according to Said is to keep the region and its 
pecole conceptually emasculated, reduced to "al- 
tituoes". "trends", "statistics ". in short, dehumanized 

A grave charge indeed: Does this mean that j\ a 
student 0/ languages with difficult scnpts such as 
Chinese and Japanese learns basic communicative 
skills but never reaches the stage, which may lake at 
least fivs years, where he or she can read literature 
independently, that these studies will be ipso facto 
'conceptually emasculated* or dehumanized*? 
Short courses in shall we say. Korean for Flight 
Attendants or Mandarin Chinese lor Acupuncture 
dre undeniably narrow and utilitarian in focus Is this 
equally true for degree language programs in Busi- 
ness Chinese or Business Arabic? Do such courses 
allow for general cognitive development or provide a 
hroad in (effectual environment (hat one expects of a 
university - level course? Is there a danger that these 
courses will become mere training in particular 
expressions of a language as opposed to an educa- 
tional opportunity for significant intellectual growth? 

The stall at the Department of Language and Cul- 
ture Study at Victoria College have been aware of 
these problems for a number of years. The Depart- 
ment offers programs in twelve languages, including 
majors for undergraduates and MAATI - accredited 
courses In tnterprebng and translating. I our- year 
courses fur double decree students in Business and 
Arts with language programs in Arabic. Chinese and 
Indonesian are also avail able . A number of support- 
ing cultural studies are offered students of a language 
such as three year programs in Australia-Asia 
Studies, Australia -Mediterranean Studies and units 
in the theory and practice of interpreting and translat- 
ing The research earned out bv the academic staff 
complements the programs offered As well as a 
range of cultural and library studies, staff members 



are also engaged in broader language projects, many 
of which have attracted special funding, such as: 

• the discourse analysis of the language use of pro- 
fessional groups such as systems analysts and the 
theory of interpreting (Helen Tebblel 

• evaluation pur forma nee in interpreting and trans - 
lalion (AdolfoGeniilel 

• language policy in Australia, in particular, the pon- 
tics nf multicultural language learning m Australia 
(OrUldis Claims) 

• Chinese language used in business communica 
linn I see below I 

Work lommenced on the Chinese Business Com- 
munication Profecl in It involves ihe collection 
ol authentic, business or oflicial malenal from the 
Copies" Uepublu of China such as correspondence 
and documents, the taxonomy and analysis 0/ such 
ma lemal in order to form preliminary models ol lin- 
guistic usag" in particular situations, and the compil- 
ing <jI modules of such real 1 a (or leaching purposes 
The Vicionan Education I-oundaiion has awarded 
Viclona College $215 000 over a three-year period 
to a mulli -disciplinary team conipnsing Dr Lin Li. Dr 
Anne McLaren. Mr Andrew Endrey. Dr Gloria Davis 
Ms Helen Tebble. Mr Andrew Treloar and Mr Leong 
Ko. In the Bowaier Faculty of Business. Mr Ron 
Breth. the co author o| A Business Guide ro Oma, 
has received College funding lo study the negotia- 
tion practices of Australian companies trading with 
China. 

In l'ltfJ. the Inundation also awarded Victona 
v Allege £400 000 to sei up a four- year double 
degree program in Arabic and Business and acquire 
maienals and data. This program is coord mated by 
Mr Hakeem Kasem. A further $90(X) was awarded 
1 he Indonesian program, headed by Ms Roswifha 
Khaiyath lo establish links between Viclona College 
and Australian companies trading with Indonesia. 

It has been our expenence that the goals of mod 
em language courses which aim at communralive 
skills and understanding can be both practical and 
intrinsically educational fn fact, the so-called 'utilita- 
rian' approach lo language study could well be more 
a myth than a reality There is an extent to whii.li 
learning another language confers a measure of cul 
tura! understanding, a point explored later in ihis 
paper. More importantly, the process of acquinng 
cognitive growth in language sludv is best done 
through a systematic, complement ..rv approach 
The Department ol Language and Culture Studies 
seeks lo develop these intrinsic educational values as 
well as practical skill* by devising a degree structure 
with three main components the specific language, 
its concomitant cultural studies and linguistics. In ihis 
paper we will consider the particular contribution of 
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Chinese documenls coiiecicd for inc China Business Commumcaiion Propel (Ktndly &uppt>ed by Oept o/ Language and 
Culture Studies. Victoria Cottegei 



a study of linguistics 10 practical language courses, 
explore the kinds cultural model*' which underlie 
cross-cultural communication and discuss the imph 
cations of these linguistic and cultural presupposi- 
tions to curricula in language programs for profes 
*ional purposes 

The Contribution of Linguistics to 
Language Programs 

Al Victoria College all B A students undertaking a 
minor or major in a language also lake a co requisite 



unit in Linguistics The unit of Linguistics is specially 
designee! to 

• introduce students to concepts in Linguistics that 
will help them to think about the nature and func- 
tion of language as a system of human communi- 
cation 

• lo sufficiently enculturate the students into the dis- 
cipline of Linguistics so that they learn the 
meldlanguage lor the jargon) that will help them 
think about language in an analytic way 

• lo encourage thi? vludents to reflect upon and 
enhance their uwn language learning 
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I:ach week the students are challenged to think 
abuul these issues: 

— What is language? 

— What is communication^ 

— How do their answers relate to their understand- 
ing of thu culture ol the language they are study 
ing? 

— How is their increasing knowledge uf language 
and retlectton upon U enhancing thejr com- 
municative performance' 1 

In tulondls students uf Greek and Hebrew mingle 
with students of Arabic. Chinese or Indonesian. In 
the firsi semester, students <ire introduced to the 
basic ojneepts of linguistics In the second semester 
they are required to formal preseniaiions on sys 
temic or communicative <ispecisof I he particular lan- 
yuay^ j they ore studying Discussion can range 
across topics such as kinship u rms in Chinese, rneas>- 
ure words in Chinese, forms of address in Indone- 
sian, specjlic morphuphonemic rules in Indonesian, 
gender in Hebrew, the meaning of the word tribe in 
Hebrew, case in Greek congratulation routines at a 
Greek wedding, and analyses ol the communicative 
functions of dialogue in language lestbooks. The 
intention is to encourage sti/denis to take rebpuiisibil 
ny for their own learning. \o think abo"l the wavs 
people of different cultures use language for com 
munication. and to ponder the nature of universafs 
across languages. 

Linguistic and Cultural Research for 
Business Communication 

The first three years ol language courses it the Col 
lege aim at a sequential introduction to the systemic 
features of the language and. although specific pro- 
fessional vocabulary may be included. t!ie aim is to 
produce graduates with general communicative 
•Aills It is onlv at the advanced lourth year level that 
studies Chinese. Arabic and Indonesian for Business 
Purposes will be offered Art language maiors of this 
ivpe or advanced courses in languages for business 
purposes narrowly utilitarian J Widdowsoii in Lan- 
ijunge Purpose and Language Use suggests thai the 
difference between trading and education in lan- 
guage teaching is that education provides a rationale 
while training does not Lducatiutt 

'seeks to prouidt' for creativity tdierebv u/iui is 
leanied is a set 0/ schemata and procedures far 
adopting them to cope with problems winch do 
not liaoe u tvartv made formulaic solution' 

Wkldowson fUrthei proposes that there are two 
basic levels of language knowledge, the systemic 



and the schematic, and that it is the second tliat 
serves as the mam source of refeience in language 
use (p. £7). Schemata are defined ab cognitive 
structures which coustifule communicauvu compe- 
tence (p. 40). Systemic knowledge refers to the 
structure of the language, comprising its phonology, 
morphology, synias and semantics. Identifying the 
schematic level of language within the registers of 
cummunciation and interpreting it along with the sys- 
temic level into dynamic teaching approaches and 
matenals is the challenge lacing teachers ol language 
courses lor professional purposes. 

Widduwson's interest in the cognitive structures 
which constitute communicative competence finds 
parallels m other disciplines such as cognitive 
psychology and cultural anthropology. P>r instance. 
Jerome Bruner, a scholar of human cognition, has 
noted ihai learning a language involves both learn- 
ing the culture and learning how to express inten- 
tions in congruence with the culture" 1198b. p. o5| 
I le notes lurther that this 'illocutionary' aspect of lan- 
guage (where one indicates what is intended) is the 
research task of the anthropologist as well as the lin- 
guist 

Since the pioneering work of Ferdinand de Saus- 
•^ure. scholars in mauv disciplines have assumed that 
in language there is no one-to-one relationship 
between the word and the object it represents nhe 
sigmher and the bigmfied I Some take this idea a step 
further and argue that language actually plays a role 
in shaping or even determining the way we view the 
world and our conceptions of rea/ify (an idea known 
generallv as the Sapir-Whorl hypothesisi 

Others stress that it is imponam not to exaggerate 
i his deterministic aspect of language Edward Said 
reminds us that the language of a culture is not equi 
valent to its society, history or intrinsic nature Learn- 
ing Arabic is not the magic kev to "ihe Arab mmd". in 
fact the concept of 'an Arab mind is dangerous 
reductionism. With regard to Chinese, tor instance, 
the fact that there are no verbal declensions indicat 
ing time frames, definite articles or plural forms does 
not necessarily mean that the Chinese think diffe- 
rently from Westerners or do not understand time 
Irames. definilene^s and plurality Timothy Lghl 
argues that if Ihe Chinese language did indeed deter 
mine Chinese conceptions of the world then 

it is highly tin Itkelv that the Chinese mce would 
hove summed three or four r interna, since the 
Chinese would always be in the wrong place ail h 
the wrong objects and quite uncertain about 
whether I hey were there or not (1 9K3 p T7> 
He goes on to sav however, that the Chinese tan- 
dene v to indirection and vagueness intimately 
linked to Chtnese linguistic tfaprasston as in the use 
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of negatives to express a positive statement (lor 
instance bucuo no error lo express the idea right 
you are ). Light concludes that such indirection is a 
cultural preference which has shaped the lingutsnc 
expression not vice-versa. We could add. with 
Brown and Levinson. that linguistic indirectness is 
not a umqut attribute of Eastern cultures. Even in 
English, modal verbs and accompanying modifiers 
offer the speaker a repertoire of degrees of politeness 
I Brown and Levinson, 1978). 

The degree to which ones mot her- tongue deter- 
mines one's conceptual framework cannot be 
ignored but neither can it be over- stated. We can also 
use language, either consciously or unconsciously, 
to mask our true beliefs or feelings. R»ople do not 
always behave in accordance with the way they 
articulate their cultural beliefs. Some anthropologists 
consider that the beliefs or ideas expressed by a com • 
munily reflect their matenal circumstances, including 
power relations, and have the effect of rationalizing, 
disguising or legitimating modes of behaviour (see 
the discussion of Holland and Quinn. 1987 p.5J. For 
Holland and Quinn. a fruitful line of approach is to 
try to arnve at an understanding of the "cultural mod- 
els' of a society, that is. the models of the world I hat 
are widely shared and assumed within a society, and 



the way these relate to actual behaviour. Cultural 
models' are Ihe mostly unconscious assumptions 
which ' frame expenence. supply interpretations ut 
thai expenence and inferences aboul it and goals for 
action (1987 pbl 

The idea uf 'cultural modelb helps to explain the 
commonly -noted phenomenon lhaj perceptions ol 
reality are constrained lo a high degree by our cultur- 
ally moulded expectations One ol the authors ol 
this arttcle has had the experience of sailing down the 
Yangtze a number ol years ago with a group of fellow 
foreign students in their twcnttes from Europe and 
North America. The young men were quite hirsuie 
long hair, scraggy beards and moustaches. We were 
a colourful lot. too. with hair colour ranging from 
Swedish blonde to platinum gold and honey brown. 
A couple of local peasants got on board, eyed us with 
great cunosity and began discussing our strange 
appearance, ttfe could just make out the southern 
Mandarin accent 

'Look at that onef The first peasant pointed to the 
bearded twenty-nine year-old Finnish male student. 
"How tong would it take to grow hair like that?* 
*Oh, he must be at least surty«/we" 
What about \hose whtte-hatred ladies?'*- 



The new laooratory for simultaneous ml erpretmq at ViClona College Lecturer m Arabic HakimKoberntriioi booth) conducts 
a class t Photo courtesy oi Victoria College) 
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'Well, that ones got the whitest hair. She must be 
at /cost US Oi'd' 

Mm. f/ie others are nor Quite as ii'hire. cou/d be 
forty or fifty years old'. 

The Yangtze peasants, belonging to a smooth- 
ski nned beardless race with black hair, who had 
probably not seen foreigners at close quarters 
before, assumed that anyone with long hair and a 
beard must be of partnarchal age and anyone with 
"white hair' fbai - a term used to cover a range of hair 
colours in the Vvestl must be o\ similar vintage. A* 
Bruno r has observed, there is a strong tendency to 
assimilate the unknown into a pre-existing ode of 
perception U L Jtio. p.47) 

The sequel to this storvj is that this ivnler had lived 
with a Chinese room-male tor eight months before 
realising that her black hair had a tinge of red in it. 
O/i. ces. / hod a Dutch ancestor'. *he replied 
Eue/vone sacs i have red hair 

This incelv illustrates the wtvj that our expecta- 
tions, assumptions and mother- tongue plava role in 
shaping out interpretations of the material world, 
even tor something as fundamental as the colours of 
the spectrum 

104 a — 



If even colours such as red and white prove so 
complicated when they cross cultural buundanes. 
this is even more true tor the svmbohc associations of 
the words we use. There is a danger in assuming thai 
an aspect ol the real world such as the colour of 
something has universal symbolic associations. The 
anthropologist, tdmund Leach, for instance, has 
argued that since palaeolithic limes, human beings 
have associated the colour red with blood and hence 
with danger 1 1970. pp. 22 24). This is not the case 
with Chinese civilisation where red is a life -giving col- 
our. Even prehistoncal bunal sites were daubed cm 
nabar red. In the Chinese tradition red is associated 
with summer, the south, wealth and good fortune 
The use made by the Chinese communist party of 
Ihe image of the red sun. a red Rag and Hed Guards 
is an indigenous one. not derived from turopean 
Marxism. 

Cultural assumptions thus underlie Ihe use ol 
everyday words, and at a greater level of complexity, 
everyday relations belween people. B inner calls 
these relations "transactions' which are defined as 
"those dealings which are premised on a mutual shar- 
ing of assumptions and beliefs about how the world 
js. how mind works, what we are up to and how com- 
munication should proceed" 1 198b. p. .07). Relations 
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.irross cultures, including professional or business 
negotiations will work betler i( both panics are aware 
>)i the el i f le renl 'cultural models' underlying the 
tiance ol both sides. In doing business wilh ihe 
Chinese, lor instance, some awareness ul the 
Chinese concept of lace (mianzil. courtesy (kegi). 
indirect potters of speech and official ideology (for 
instance. Ihe official concept of co operation as it 
appheb to China- West relations) would be of great 
advantage to a \Akslemer An Australian woman. 
Helen Katsoula. who has successfully earned out 
business in China, advises would-be China traders 
to leam ihe language and to take a longer- lerm view 
dI iheir self-interest than the Western model of corpo 
rate profit would normally allow: 

'Many people who come here are lora/fv self- 
centred out on/y to be^e/it i/iemse/ues. Mosi of 
them are unable tu toke' Chuta and mm wither 
uivuu Vou have lo gel muo/ivd outside ol your 
company obligation*, vou huue lo do things. 
1 1 f/iiriys nnppcM (cited in Hove dc Menie 
I'M 5 ). |i 

The Aubtralian businessman who planted valu- 
able bonsai trees for the emoymeni ol his Counter- 
parts in China was obviously aware that the success 
ol his enierpnse depended on the building up of a 
long term relationship which would mature together 
with the bonsai trees 

The Implications for Language 
Curriculum 

The idea (hat underlving human communication are 
differing cultural models' or modes of perception 
shaped by ones society has important implications 
for how one learns a language V/ygotsky. for 
instance, believed that in acquiring a language the 
sludent or child musl 'borrow' Ihe knowledge and 
consciousness ol the person or parent doing Ihe 
teaching iBruner 1 9H0 p 761 Unlike Ihe pre- 
school chile!, the second language learner comes to 
his or her task will i a wealth of predispositions and 
assumptions. 1 1 Is the task of the second language 
teacher lo instil in the student an awareness of the dif- 
ferent cultural models ai plav in the process nf lan- 
guage learning and it should be the ultimate goal of 
cumculum for communicative skills to reflect this 
awareness. 

In Ihe case of languages such ir> Chinese, a greal 
amount of pnmarv research inlo commumcailon 
across cultures remains lo be dune, especially with 
regard to Australia China communication The 
Chinese for Business Communication Protect Is a 
beginning, ll Is anticipated ihat discourse analysis of 
ihe linguistic data collected will reveal the linguistic 



and schematic nature of various genres ol business 
communication. Suirable teaching methodology will 
need to be developed, particularly that involving vic- 
arious learning. Students of courses such as Chinese 
for Business Purposes will need lo pay heed to such 
matters as who pays deference to whom at talk, who 
initiates talk, who has the last word, when and how 
lo use small talk, stylistic formulae as in letters, the 
steps in each type of speech event I .anguage studies 
of this kind can hardlv be construed as narrowlv 
utilitarian or dehumanizing 11 il is acceptable in ihe 
academic world ol Arts 1 ''acuities lor linguistics to 
siudy genres and registers ol lanquage. then il musl 
be acceptable for advanced level language students 
lo analyse the genres ol ihe register ol business com 
mumcation for the particular language of study, 

Modern theoretical studies in linguistics, cullutal 
anthropology. Iilerary theory and cognitive psvclml- 
ogy provide a developing framework for com- 
municative studies in cross-cultural contexts. Eachol 
Ihese disciplines is interested in the subleties of how 
real human beings, with all their preconceptions and 
prejudices, communicate or fail lo communicate 
across cultures. The challenge to teachers of lan- 
guage courses lor professional purposes Is lo Com- 
municate these issues to their students, to pave the 
way for cognitive development within language 
courses and devise linguistic and cultural courses 
which will run in landem with the language program 
in order to provide an education ol an essentially lib- 
eral, humanistic kind in cross-cultural communica- 
tion. H 
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Plain English: Simple or Simplistic 

bv Robert D Eagleson 



Neither! 

1 1 mav *eem strange to accept to ante an amcle 
under a title that one is going to reject in the first 
word, but in proposing the title the Editor has percep- 
tively confronted us with the two prominent misun- 
derstandings aboutptain English - or better still plain 
language tor the tame issues affect everv language 
as the dnve lor Alain language is now occurnny m 
manu countnes 



Simple 

It is true thai swnpi^ can mean unadorned. uiMt 
lected. jxx complicated ur involved , iind 10 i his 
extent one could not obi eel lo its use in describe 
plain language But for mauv it suyyesib espeuallv 
ill the context u| language, homelv twite, i-lenu'ii 
tarv lacking m sophistication Some would see sun 
pie language as more akin (<> a type nJ Uasu: Luglish 
than to normal Lnylish Indeed theie have been a 
lew. who have misconceived I he demand for plain 
lanyuaye as a thro jl lo l he richness ol ihe language 
and a deterioration of standards Replvmg in the Vic 
tonan Pa rlianteul lo a spued i ol ihe A l lor ne v Gen 
eral announcing mows to inlruduce plain lanyuaye 
practices mlo ihe dialling ol legislation nlHf member 
•it Pallia i nun I staled 

7 n-ouk/ nor /ike ft j think l/iul the < Ji iieriinhftil u as 
ilfieinpfliuj lo loli'c'r the sluiidurd oi irie Fno/isfi 
tonquaqe pittenled in our Via cij /Vfi haini'iu as 
pair ol n muster p/uil fu ennunate some of \he 
file ne fieuun/uJ muds m mil /onqijuge 

Kkewheri- ihe same membei i ninmented mi moves 
lor plain Lnylish 

T/iei-es/towMbe iioiirit*'iyjf fiWf«ti J f sraiufards in 
firmer ro sg/isfv lru>*p u/io lake u femer approach 
ui//i /(inyimyr 

Ibis i*. hi muuiuU'i%tcind the ikiluie ol plain lan 
juaqe ll \> 1 i>>l i)k« opposite ol hch. elaborate lan- 
guage bui 1 111 lead Ihe leveise ot obscure. Convo- 
luted cxpieish in I 'lam lanyuaye wnleis have availa- 
ble lo 1 hem all the ii'iounea of a lanyuaye and the 
mil loiuje ot lei m». Ihev ale hut 1 on lined iti anv uav 
ind nilamfv iini reduced In Ihe lowcsl common 
■k'noniinator os some teat I lie lollownig eMiail 
from a lew or. insects i|uahfies as plain even 1 hough 
nwiiv <>i ihe jechnlcal teims would be unknown ju 
mosi ol us 

An nifeivsmiy description of 1/ie /i/anieiuoiis uj/ls 
of e/pidopteious larvae is gtven be Welch f 1922}, 
who finds ihot each gill filamem con ton is a 
tracheal branch from the matt /oteraf trunk ot the 
tracheal sesjem. und that the inner surface 0/ t>»e 
gtll is covered by innumerable [racheoles lying 



parallel with one another Nearly live hundred qill 
fifamenrs may be present on a single individual of 
,\yn\phitb obscumhs. The three terminal git\s of 
zygopterous larvae are borne by the epiproctand 
the paraprocts. Usually they have the form of 
elongate plates, but in certain species they are ves- 
icular ' 

We can confidently say that this passage is plain 
hecause the technical words in it would be well- 
known to advanced students of insectology for 
*hom the leM was written As well ihe svntaclic 
structures are straightforward and unmvolved Even 
those ol us for whom ihe technical terms are unfamil- 
kii can readilv idenuly thu subiecis. verbs and obiects 
tor example, and consequently can follow Ihe direc 
lion ot the sentences We could even answer ques- 
hons accuraielv - for example What do the pamp- 
1 nets Jo/ - **ven thouyh we mighl not be loo certain 
■ il whai we meani by these answers 



Plainness in language does not consisi 
of one immutable set ol characteristics, 
its mould in any given conieM depends 
on the nature ot the audience. 



Plainness then is a relative yujlitv it depends oil 
the audience If we are describing a compultir pi 04 
ram lor an audience of novices then need to 
include a lot of preliminary- 111 forma 1 1011 This malt- 
Hal would be easy for experts to understand liul u 
would be a waste of rime for them lo ha ve lo wnde 
through il lo come to the advanced irwilerifll thai l hew 
required. 1 1 could be a hindrance lo I heir efficiency 
and therefore is omilled in a leM ini ended lor 
experls 

In a recent leaflet for Ihe general public on o*»siro 
yen therapy the espert writers avoided the term 
osteoporosis. They substituted /oss of bone, which 
I hey presumably thought would be simpler lor yen 
eral readers. They overlooked the fact ihal 
(jsfeoporosis had become more widelv recognised 
ill rough frequent use m the media, wilh the result 
that yeneral readers found if easier to grasp lhan Ihe 
/ess ki miliar /oss 0/ bone Indeed because of I heir 
knowledge of osteoporosis, ihev came to interpret 
loss ot bone as con veyiny something more, and in 
particular had ihe locular image of bones suddenly 
disappearing or falling off Plainness in language 
does nol consist of one immutable set of characteris- 
tics. Its mould in any yiven context depends on the 
nature of the audience +- 
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\J\tftwarn 
aJJ "and 
i worn **. 



14) Offer* A* 
offrnctt 

Jvffliwfl'y. 



To iHe above n j mod defendant 

WJifiRLAS Mm .ibove information lias litis day been laid* 1 ' 

by the ubovcitamcd informant before me tlie undersigned I? ,c ' k of * Magistrates' Crurt. 

* Justice of the Peace for Victona. 

YOU ARE SUMMONED to appear on llic day of 

19 ul •a.m./p.m. a[ 

before * t41 such Justice or Justices as are then present 
* u) tlie abovenained Magistrates' Court 

to answer to the information and be further dealt with according to law. 



Dated at 



the 



day of 



19 



'Justice of the Ptace 

'Oak of live Magistrates' Court 

H) IF VOU DO NOT APPEAR TO ANSWER TO THE INFORMATION. A WARRANT 
OF APPREHENSION MAY BE ISSUED. 

'DtlTie wkniirrrr it tmpptfrtbte. 



Inlormallon about ihft charg* igninit you 



What is Ihe chargo? 



Are there more charges? 

Type cl offoncetsl i 

i 

Who made the charge? 
Agency and Address 
Signature 



No v«*i - sett ConnnudUOn oi Charges auacneo 

jufiifnaff oiitmcoisi indictable oirenccis) 



Agency Re? 



Information about the court case 



Where you must go 
Address 

When 



Information about the summons 



Issued at 
Issued by (Signature) 



Magistrates /Children s Court 



Phone No 



Dale 



Clerk or Magislrale s Couil 
- Justice of the Peace 
■ ~ Clerk oi Children s Court 



Summons lorms. Derord ano filter Uw nppncation ot plain English 

1ST 
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This is verv much the* point tri the pldrn kmguugc 
fnowmcnt. li insists on the nghl ill the pnniiirVriudi 
fnce of a document to be able lei understand the 
document wilh tfaw. It reminds writers ol their 
responsibility to tn> clear as well as accurate Both 
qualities art? crucial, k is nui a qu* &iiaii of uim bt/uiij 
more important than i hu other Writers (ail as wmei s 
and lack professional competence if fhev du ivrt 
communicate their message itilelliyihlv no matter 
how complex the underlying policy uj cunleni 

Wilh ihis requirement in mind we rv>cogni*v ihal 
plainness goes beyond ma iters ol voiabulaiv - and 
even sentence length, li encompasses organisation 
logical relations, proper focus, coherence, rate and 
amount of information, and lav/out. In short it 
requ^es that a passage have all the characteristics ol 
good writing. Jt does nor place standards ul linguistic 
skill in leopardy: on the contrary it is the tarelul an J 
successlul use ol language 

IM? rome to appreciate what plain language is 
really about if we look at the menu requvsi that u*i» 
handed out to patients in a Bniish hospital It 
included the item: 

"Fbtients uranring pancakes should tick i/ie box 

marked apple flan and custard 

None of the words here presents us Willi anv drill 
cultv Nor is the sentence lengthy or convoluted svn 
tactically But the request must pu^le readers, c'spe 
rially ii they would like apple flan 1 



"There js nothing new. novel or peculiar 
aboul.platn language. Ii has always 
existed/ 



Again, what of this item in a recent questionnaire 
(libfribuied bv a higher education mstirurjon in Syd 
1 lev 

Do you think that cigarette advertisements haue 
no effect on teenagers? No Yes 

What box do you nek if you think that cigarette 
advertising has an effect - Ves or No? Of course most 
readers can eventually work out which box they 
should tick, but it is poor writing to put this task 
unnecessarily onto readers. We need them to con- 
centrate on the problem or ihe information we are 
placing belore them; we should not be distracting 
them from the cntical task of understanding our mes 
sage with the obscurity of our language. 

Plain language then is not simple language in the 
sense of homely, rustic, reduced language. Instead it 



has to do w ill) clanty. readability, ease of understand- 
ing - and these qualities in terms ol the central audi- 
ence 

Simplistic 

While ll let e hit vv been documents produced in plain 
language staitmy trum scratch, lu date a lot of plain 
language activity has been cuncerned with rewriting 
di icunient* whkli had pievmuslvbeen Composed in 
ufflclolew iji (etfaltfte The plainer versions are fre- 
quent Iv %lu met - often much shorter This has given 
me to the riiipitfMion among suine that plain Lan- 
guage documents are sun pit site or simplified ver- 
sion* ol the ortyinala. much as wa often (ind In 
annual report* >i( companies or in the introductory 
pam of piospectuses. i*tc 

Again there is a misundei standing Plain language 
proiecls do iv H have brevity as their goal. Plain lan- 
guage documents seek tu protect the tights and 
reveal the responsibilities of their readers ar well as 
pi ese tiling those rights and responsibilities clearly. As 
a rvftiilt they have to be complete and accurate state- 
ments Experience has proved that they can be - 
and are - as accurate and complete as any traditional 
document Indeed ihe very exercise of converting 
documents into plain English has often exposed 
gaps 111 the originals and led to more satisfying plain 
versions 

If plain tnglish wnions oi traditional style docu- 
ments turn out to be bneter it is only because the task 
ol rewnling has eliminated verbiage and discarded 
outinuded information. As evidence, consider first 
this original wording of a provision in the Takeovers 
Code 

Extension of time for paying consideration 

19 (l)Tlie Commission may. on app/fcation made 
by an offeror before the time by which the con- 
sideration specified in the re/tuant rafce-ouer 
offer is required by the terms of the offer 10 be 
paid or provided, fix a later time as the time by 
which that consideration is to be paid or pro- 
aided and. where a bter time is so fixed, the 
offer or. if the offer has been accepted, the 
contract that resulted from the acceptance 
shall be deemed to be waned accordingly. 
(2) An offeror shall ensure that the consideration 
specified in the relevant take -over offer is paid 
or provided not later tnan the time by which 
the consideration is required by the terms of 
that take-over offer to be pa\d or provided 01. 
if a later time has been fixed under su*>$ectton 
(U.not later than the time so fixed. 

Now compare Its plain language version; 
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2.5 Obligation to provide consideration 
unJesv time is varied 

(1) An offeror must ensure that the consideration 
specified in an accepted offer is provided on 
time 

(2) The Commission may extend the time for 
paving the consideration if the offeror applies 
for an extension before the consideration is 
due. 

There is no loss of information as we pass from 
one version to the other, both versions achieve' the 
same legal effect. The reduction that has occurred in 
the plain version comes first from reorganising the 
material, which eliminates repetition, and secondly 
froiii using more familiar and readily absorbed terms 
such as on time. 



Plain language documents seek to 
protect the rights and reveal the 
responsibilities of their readers as well as 
present those rights and responsibilities 
clearly." 



Or compare these two versions of subsection 
112(2) of the Mental Health Act 1986 (Victona). 

original 

Where a community visitor wishes to perform or 
exercise or is performing or exercising any power, 
duty or function under this Act. the person in 
charge and euery member of the staff or manage- 
ment of the men id health service must provide 
the comm unify uisifor mimsucri reasonable assist- 
ance as the community visitor requires to perform 
or exercise that power, duty or function effec* 
lively, 
plain 

Members of the mental heoith service must giue 
any reasonable help that ine community visitor 
requires to carry out these activities. 

The initial clause in the original is unnecessary - 
and especially if the context of the whole section is 
taken into account. It spnngs from overcaution. and 
far from consolidating the message serves rather to 
conceal the central thrust of the subsecnon It is ver- 
biage that needs to stripped away to aid precision. 

Simplified statements too can be - and should be 
-plain. But they are different documents with differ- 
ent purposes. They are intended to be shortened 
statements, presenting a summary of manageable 
overview. However, they must not be Confused with 
full statements, nor must plain documents be judged 



to be simplistic or simplified iust because i hey appear 
to be shorter than the documents they are replacing. 

Who Us Che teal audience for plain 
English? 

Cenainly lawyers and judges! 

Once more this may seem a startling response 
because the current demand for plain language 
arose largely within the consumer movement and 
had as its pnme concern the nglits of ordinary citi- 
zens who for too long had been subjected to docu- 
ments which were beyond their capacity. But it is 
another serious misconception if we believe that 
plain language has relevance only for these people. 
1 1 is just as important for professionals. Indeed in past 
centimes it has been iudges who have been among 
the mosi vocal in their pleadings with their legal col- 
leagues for comprehensible documents. 

Recently the High Court ruled the regulations 
under the Act governing studnnt assistance obscure. 
Here were the leading judges in the land being bam- 
boozled by gobbledegook and admitting that they 
too had difficulty with legalese. 

In a test of lawyers in Victona in 1986. we disco- 
vered that they could solve problems in half the time 
if the relevant legislation was wntten in plain English. 
We cannot afford to have professionals spending 
twice as much the time on a task as is necessary 
Moreover there is always the danger readers may 
come to a false interpretation if they have to snuggle 
io disentangle the language of a text. 



that they felt that the traditional style was more 
appropriate for science. Not onl/ is their view irra- 
tional, but it also means that in prepanng their papers 
and reports they are labouring to produce a form of 
language that Is not congenial lo them. This suggests 
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If plain English versions of traditiOnal- 
styie documen ts turn out to be briefer it is 
only because the task of rewriting has 
eliminated verbiage and discarded 
outmoded information.' 



In other expenments in Great Britain"' and the 
United States \ scientists and lawyers revealed that 
they preferred overwhelmingly specialist documents 
wntten in a plain style. They found the plainly written 
documents easier lo read, more interesting, more 
dynamic. What is more, they had a greater confi- 
dence in ihe professional competence of the expert 
who wrote plainly. But the scientists also indicated 
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i hat thee are having 10 expend lime producing a style 
which does not pjoperlv serve ihtf need* of science, 
but is onk- enmeshed m ihe pursuit o* slot us In effect 
we have our prote ssionals invokvd u i »i waste of time 
both at the point of writing and ol reading 

None uf i his is to Sdu thai w should discount the 
immense iii>eJs> and nghi* ol all citizens 10 have 
documents in clear language, but u demolishes ihe 
snobbery oi the educated, manv ot whom via lit to 
pretend that thev are above the need tor plain Ian 
guage and consequently dismiss u as simple ur 
simplistic. 

Literates and illiterates 

We have entered the International Lneracu Year and 
yet we need to ask ourselves whv we spend so much 
effort on teaching people how to read when wv turn 
around and present rliem with documenis atlecnng 
important aspects of their daily lives and participa 
tion in the community; which are eifecnvely unread a 
ble. Should we be training (hem rather in read 
gobbledegook since .t is so prevalent and since 
efforts to promote plain English so regularly meet 
with opposition and ignorant misconstruction J 
Should we be broadening our concerns with literacY 
to encompass ad those who have difficult v wuh com 
prehending official documents*' 

We should go lurther and ask who ihe illiterates 
iealk are. Are ihev only the ones who cannot read 
and wnter 1 What ot the producers ol convoluted 
legalese and officialese - writing that all. including 
professionals, find hard to read'' Are iw content will i 
iheir clumsy, inadequate control of English * There 
are some in our community who are so ready to ful- 
minate against the lapses of the less well educated, 
hut who remain so silent about the dreadful abuses 
perpetrated by the seemingly educated with snob 
bish, vei lalse. notions of the ianguage 

There is nothing new. novel ol peculiai ahoUl 
plain language. It has always existed There have 



always been pleas lor it in eailier ceniunes and m i his 
one Books such as Guwers 7/ie Cumptote Ham 
IVbrdsare connnuallv praised, and legal wnu.rs sulIi 
as Lord Denning in Cjieat Britain and Cardoso in the 
United States are loreVer lauded While we 
praise great lileraiure for its neiinva> ot vocabulary 
and syntactic patterning, we also commend it at the 
same nine lor its plainness and absence ul convolu- 
tion and pmlixilv It is time that we ceased to pay only 
lip service to this virtue ul wntn 1-4 and recognised that 
plain is good, lhat ri ts serums We sliouki stop being 
naivelv impressed he the inllaicd and high-sound 
nig. We should go lo ihe ideas 111 a |*issage and noi 
he deluded he lis words A document is good onrg if 
ns ideas are brilliant If il savs little. 11 is empty sound- 
ing, if it hides its ideas in verbiage, it is had wntmg It 
1 est s with the educated 111 thu community- 10 pui iheir 
I in nti pi.' into practice If we lraJIv ahhor 
•jobbledegook. we will not Iv found tolerating it m 
ihe wntmg ot others, and delinitelv not in our own 
venting (t is not a question ol being simple or simplis- 
tic 11 is a question of 1 >ur knowing how Uuise our pre ■ 
t ious language skilfully to cummunicnie our UK'S- 
itige precisely so that old audience can undersiand it 
clear I v 
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The Role of Mother Tongue Literacy 
in Third Language Learning 

by Merrill Swain* Sharon Lapkln, Notinan Rowen, Doug Hart 



Introduction 

Tha main quecUon ilm parwr addresses is whether 
l ho learning uf a third language is enhanced through 
literacy itt one s llrst language To &ome. n may seem 
self-evident I hat baing iituraiu in ones moihor ton 
gue will poblii vely impact un ihe development of liter- 
acy skills in another language I luwever. educational 
practices in many pariboi ihe world, including rodnv 
parts ol Canada, *how iir; hint of accepting such a 
statement as sell evident Indeed examination ol the 
heliefs ol many parents, dwellers, educational 
administrators and poltcv makers leads one in the 
conirary conclusion that learning a second ur ihird 
language is impeded by knowledge and use ol the 
first language. 

As evidence (or this belief, consider ihe following 
that many immigrant parents in Cdnada believe that 
by speaking or reading to iheir children in their own 
language, they will Senously slow down their child's 
acquisition of English, that initial education in a 
child's firsi language foe it Tagalog. Urdu. Arabic. Ita- 
lian, etc. ) is seen as taking time jway from rhc irnpor 
lant task of learning a second language - that of the 
school and society, that it is common practice for 
teachers to recommend to immigrant parents of chil 
dren who are having trouble in school to use more 
English wnh their children Such practices belie the 
possibility of positive iransfer from the firsi language 
to another one. Similarly, many immigrant parents 
believe that the learning of a third language le g. 
French) should be deferred until the second (major- 



ity) language, in this case English, has been firmly 
established. 

This paper is organized in the following way: first, 
we consider several research and evaluation studies 
relevant to the issue which emanate from bilingual 
education programs for minority language children. 
Secondly, we desenbe a studi we have recently 
i-ompleted which involved grade eight children who 
had been enrolled in an English French bilingual 
program since grade five Some of the students in 
the program acquired a Heritage Language (HL) in 
the home before they began school.' and some of 
(hose students acquired literacy skills in iheir HL 
either at home or in Heritage Language Programs 
(HLP)-' at school. All students in the program were lit- 
erate in English before beginniny the bilingual prog- 
ram Our siudv examines iheir learning of French 
with respect to i) their literacy knowledge and use of 
an HL relative to those students who do not have an 
HL. and li) the type of HL spoken (Romance versus 
non- Romance) Furthermore, as it is possible that 
our observed effects on third language learning may 
be a consequence of socio-economic variables 
related to HL proficiency rather than HL literacy per 
ie. we examine these relationships and conclude 
that literacy in the HL accounts for enhanced perfor- 
mance in third language learning. Fourthly, we 
briefly explore the implications of our findings as 
they relate to educational programs for HL children. 



Bilingual Education For Heritage Language Children 



borne of the most compelling evidence for the posi 
live impact that mother tongue literacy has on sec- 
ond language learning comes from evaluations of 
bilingual education programs for HL children. In 
general, it has been found that children who are ini- 
tially educated in their HL learn a second language 
better (and are academically more successful) than 
those who have no such solid foundation in their first 
language iTroike. 1981 ). 

Different reasons why this might be so have been 
posited - some linguisiic. others more social and 
attiludinal. in nature. In the latter category fail such 
explanations as 'success breeds success . It is noi 
infrequent that children who are educated in a lan- 
guage they in ti ally do not understand and where 
many of their classmates are native speakers of the 
school language, experience failure or fear. Provi- 
sion of HL schooling provides the opportunity for 
children to understand their surroundings and 



expenence academic success, self-confidence, a 
stronger sense of personal worth and positive feel- 
ings about school, 

Linguistic explanations are more specific with 
respect to the impau that first language literacy per 
se may have on second language literacy learning. It 
is argued, and there is conquerable evidence 
(Ovandoand Collier. 19851. that even when two lan- 
guages use different writing sysiems, readers are able 
to apply the visual, linguistic and cognitive strategies 
they use in first language reading to reading in the 
second language. Readers apply what they figured 
out about the process In one language to reading in 
another language' (Hudelson 1987. p. 839) 

In wnting about the benefits of first language liter- 
acy. Hudelson i 1987) notes two in particular; 
The first benefit of o sirong native to/iguoge liter* 
acy program is thot It develops in children on 
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understondmg of what reading and wntiny are tor. 
usmg the medium of a language that the children 
speak fluently and that they have used to make 
iense of rteir life expenences to this point in nme 
the tasKwill be more easily accomplished in a 
language that one speaks fluently, because the 
reader uiH be able to make more efficient use of 
the cueing systems ot the language to predict the 
meaning of written forms [p. 830). The second 
henelit of ustng the children's native language is 
that mtwe language literacy provided the children 
u jiri tesoutces to use as they mooed into second 
language reading and writing ' (p 833). 

L'ummnis ll'JSl) provide a iheorencal explana- 
tion in his linguistic interdependence hvpolhesis' 
Hi' po-sits lhal ill* abilities which underlie I he use and 
interpretation ol decoutextualued 4 language (nf 
which many lilerat v activities are prime examples i 
aie crossJirkjUal. Thus lor an individual who isncqun 
ing a second language, learning in Ihe fjrsi language 
tu use language as a symbolic system - I ha 1 1*, a 
means to gam and apply knowledge using language 
alone, as well as a means to abstract, generalize and 
classilv - does not limit that knowledge, or lulicium. 
ti> only the language in which il was learned In nlhei 
words, spending time learning in the language one 
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knows best may benetu boih languages equally wiih 
respeci lo developing tliose language related skills 
basic to academic progress in our schools. 

Lei us consider ihe results obtained Irom an evalu 
ation of an exemplary bilingual education program 
We consider the program lo be exemplary as it 
involved instruclion in ihe ML. including literacy 
instruction, not only initially, bui itimuyl kiui ihe six 
years of ihe program The prog i am involved Navaio 
students in Rock I'umi in ihe Untied Stales These 
Mudenls ust?d lo be eilucaied m hnjliih milv mid 
their perfonnaiue mi Maiulaidi/eil ie*K ol l.nqlibh 
remained below ihe peilounance expwied fm then 
grade level ihrough elemental v n I luulmg In ]')71 n 
bilingual proyiam wa* *el up in which remlimj in 
Unglish was nut mlioduied until yiiide two allel i hil 
tlren had learned lo itMil in NavAio I mmyiiuk Iwo 
logradesix. ihe plugimn involved U mil UC I h Mi in bulb 
LuHjliugeH HiudeiU» w*»ie rtdmihlileii'd Mandril 
dized leih of l ligllth aihivveinelil mul the hriullt 
wvie LiMTlpilNd, niniBHjulliei LjinuUt with I'lflu* nf 
pieviou* ^ludenlt at Hoik hum *\u\ had \\\ had 
bilingual eilutrUinn Itowi ami I nielli rl'l.tn win. 
evaluated ilw |iinyi niu i uiu ludt* that 

I him /j/eienk-d <iin;ijeii f I Icll fill' I'ffi'Hi rr| r f Hi 
i Ninons hilJngiiu/ Miaituclhiti nut Ue runiufalliw 
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that while N<wa\o students who have recently \ in 
2nd grade) Added reading rn fc'ny/is/i to reading iti 
Aatfeio mau Jo not better on standardized 
iwhievement tests than Nauaio students who 
began reading m English, they do achieve better 
test scores each year thereafter. Nor docs the dif- 
ference seem fa remain I he same. The students 
who learned to read in Nauaio and wiio continue 
to learn through iN'auaio and English appear to 
obtain scores progressively higher in English than 
those who did not in effect, their rate oi growth 
helps them to achieve progressive closer to the 
" national norms" m each grade thwd through 
sixth, instead of maintaining a "caniiniiousJi; 
retarded" level oi ac/ireuement 13H7-3KK). 

In a mma analysis oj 23 studies of bilingual educa 
lioi\ programs in the United Slates. Willig ll l )85) 
showed that HL ntudenis in bilingual programs U e 
HL English! scored signilicantly higher limn siudems 
m unilingual English programs in not only reading in 



English bul in Idnguaye. mathematics and total 
achievement a* well. (For related lindings. see also 
Tioike 1078. Cummins 1981. Cummins. Swam. 
Nakannia. Handscombe. Green and Tran 1984: 
Hakuta 198b. Genesee 1087: Krashen and Biber 
1088.1 

These results are corroborated by studies ol 
immigrant studems who arrive in their host country 
allei having had initial schooling in (heir homecoum 
irv. Skuinabb-Kangas 1 1979. 1981) found that stu- 
dents who had lakei. most of their elementary 
schooling in Finland before mouing to Sweden J id 
belter in Swedish after iwo years ol studv than Fin- 
nish studenis who had been educated in Swedish in 
Sweden from the hrst grade. Similarly. Troike [198o| 
reports on an unpublished study by Gon2ale2 which 
found that Mexican children who had had iwoyeais 
of schooling in Mexico before immigrating to the 
United Stales did better in English than those who 
had no schooling pnor to immigration. 4 



The Metropolitan Toronto Study 

a) The Context for the Study 

Toronto is a multilingual ntv over half ihe students 
who etuer the English school svbieni in Toronto do 
not have English as ihynr mother tongue Manv p t ir 
ents of these children feel thai although ihev would 
like iheir children to learn toHli ol Canada's olhcial 
languages, pnontu must he placed on acquiring iht 1 
language of llie wider community in wlurh Ihey live. 
In such a context, il has been suggested lhai a ptu s 
ram which begins tnsl ruction using Hitglisfi and intro- 
duces French as a language nl instruction around 
grade four t>i five would be mine Mutable lhaii .vi 
early total unmeisiuii pmgiiiih One such bilingual 
program which hugius nl guide hvi-exislsln tin- Mel 
Tiipohlan Si.pahitf Shuul Buanl lMSSf3l Hi 
Tnfuiilo 

The MSSI3 nmliuct* t In Mien ttiKirillv llnnugh 
Lngltsh. and then in ijinili- live Hie ^lutk'Nlv etilei u 
hiliugutil piiigtiiih uhi'iv l"i hall Ihr duv iiuhUUiiHi 
is in i.iH|ll"h ami hii lln- ■ illiiM I kill ul Ihi'iltiu IiihUUi 
linn h in I tew li I huh i|iaik J * tj|H- in hail Ihe %lu 
■ li'iiit In Mil' liilimjiM) proijium had i>*{i( Kmii< in 
litnuli itiiiniijli il n ii i iLnk |ii*iimU mi- ,M) in III 
niniiitewl u| | u'lnh -is rl n*i rinil k!UjU4tJM 1 1 » >l ti 
I lenchl 

I he i nan i i|lu^inhi him *liiik niuijhl hi iwmiu'i 
wan wfml the I U'Mih hnyii.nje pinlitftfnrv ill Mm 
MSSIiiluden1fcHigniil*'riijliUa«»hki' »>LiUvi> in sin 
• IcnistnaiUdilv l«st«il I wiif Ii unfiii*t«ftMi |n>«ji-ini I" 



do ihis. data were collected m three other boards ol 
educalion in the Metropolitan Toronto area which 
had an early immersion program, fcee Hart. Lapkm 
and Swam 1987a for an account of the full study and 
I he results obtained. ) However, (or purposes of this 
paper we will locus onlv on data obtained from the 
MSSB students, because it is only in this Board ol 
Kducation where the number ol children whose 
home language is other than English or French and 
who were enrolled in a oj lingual program is suf licient 
io warrant analyses based on home language use 
and literacy praclices. 3 

Data were collected Innn sixteen MSSB grade 
bilingual classes involving a*K0 students Of the 3H0 
Mudenib. M l ) students completed I lie student guvs 
liomiatte and language lesls ol wiling, reading and 
listening skills In French Teste involving speaking in 
I tench weie adniuiisleied lo n landuni sample uf 
eight sludeiilh Mi each das* plus anv I IL uludvlils 
who weie mil in the random bdinple nl etyhl. lut a 
liilal ul iJIU iludenh 



b) Queitloiiij Addruflsutl 

Ai mt hnvi 1 «ui*ii hum |]u> I tru l tevuu ul the Iik ui 
lllu 1 mi hllliif|lia|t din ai inn 1 1 Me mi uiKlik'lahle v\/\ 
Jutie «hirh IliiliirtU^ 1 1 mi the learning nl mm ■ mil 
liititjuaile' lll^Mt v M«ilU K I'liliain eil ilnnui|U lmvinn 
■ li>veli»|ii>d mull -Will* in Mil* IiihI Jaiu^i/ailr In mil 
I. in •ilijc hnwcvei llieiu me iln siudiei whuh 
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examine ilu 1 impiKi u1 In si language iHU literacy 
knowledge mi nl list 1 uu ilnrd language looming, par- 
neiildik in lln 1 tomexl whew oil Ihose studied hove 
learned In nild in »ii k'dsl one oiher language - in this 
nw l.lk(li»li I Ik* 1 1 Lilly uage ol initial schooling. Fur 
■heiiumi- j* ilk 1 I bird language in question is 
I iviirli U n ol inieiest tu ask ll there is dilferennal 
i mi iiu 1 1 m Ms acquisition depending on whether the 
I II h.i Kuimiinv ui nun-Homance language. 

Ahii in ihe pieseni siudv> we die able to begin to 
hiN 1 a|Mil ihe unpad uf UL use which does noi 
include liletatv lUlivities Irum HI. us*? which does 
nu kit li 1 them In undoing, we are able 10 address the 
hiiw t»l Ihe additional impact HI. Incracv has above 
and U'Vtnul ih.il provided hv the oral use of henlage 
langn/Kje 



II 13 not inliuqikini that children who aie 
>niui:niacj in n unquaqo thov initially 

tin nnl uncloiHlanU .inn whnrc mnnv ot 
Ihon i;UshmnlnH nru riiinvi^ suoaKirrs 
ot iho school language. I'xpunence 

UllkllOnl I Will. 



I'ltuillu. as liletacv piactices iiuhe home leiul lobe 
associated with socio-economic Ha&s. U is imporiant 
in investigate ihe exieni in which uui lindings mav 
he iiiniouiuls'd wiih socio-economic vanables If 
iheif are ihird language learning differences 
associated wiih HL Uleracv practices, il is possible 
i hcil ihese dilleivnres relate as sirongly in socio 
economic vanables as ihev do In hteracv per se 
riierelure. we will examine Ihe degiee to ivhich HL 
lileiacv practices are associated with luu socio 
economic siatus <SESI variables such as parents 
level ol educalion and Iheir occupations 

c) Measures Used 

The instruments used u« colleci Hu* liench language 
and background data were developed Im llns par 
licular sludv Tesis which measured hulh reeepiive 
I listening, reading I and productive (speaking, wni 
mg) skill areas were prepared and pilol levied pnur 
Iheir use in Ihe main siudv We sought lo make Ihe 
set ol lesls as commumcalive as possible while using 
tor ma is winch would allow speuhcalion ul 
psychometric characteristics " This involved using 
quasi realistic materials and providing Ihemaiic links 
beiween losks where possible 

The lesl set con si sled of aTesl ilu Comprehension 
Audi live tTCAl for assessing listening comprehen 
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sion: a lest de Mois a Ihnivei iTMTl .i clo/e lesi 
measunng reading cum prehension, open wnting 
and speaking lasks, and a sentence repetition task 
The open writing task immedialelv lollows i he cloze 
lest and is ihemalicallv linked in u I he • i|vn speak 
ing lask I o Hows ihe sentence ie petition exercise 
boih ol which are I he mauca He linked io dilfereni 
passages of the listening lest Additionally* students 
completed a questionnaire that asked, a mono, nihil 
ihings. tor uilormation telanng tu ilie occupations 
and educational levels ul then parenis € u well as d»i 
in formation aboul languages oilier ihan Lnghshand 
l : a*nch used ai home and iheir Ireqiit'in "and Kpe o| 
use 

i) Test de Mots a Trouver (TMT/ 

The TMTis a cloze lesi hasetl on a leM concerning, 
ihe Abmninaole Snuunvni m Yen purporiedle 
rosidems in ihe Hmialavas flu- niHjfinil iuis 
drawn Irom a l-Wmh Readei s Oiqesi ai ride 

The scon ii*4 ptocoiluic en 'It led a inaxiliiuiu sum 
ot 2£j. using ihe acceplalile iiieilu'tl ul vm inii 1 he 
acceptable responses weie baseduii I hi >se uhiaihril 
from pilol data horn inuneisioiu la^M'^ainl limn 
Quebec francophone i lasses mid leviewt-il hv ai 
least uco adult frntiei iphoiies 

ii) Open Writing Task 

Tin? context for ihe wnlnui liisU hhui pi unit's iln- 
iheme of ihe TMT studenis.ne aski-tl to •.Mle uh.u 
ihev i bought about lepoitsaboin siiaiuie i reti flues 
and specificallv, ihc'ir own opinion aboui vtlu'Mu i 
the Yen" exists and reci*in» Uu ilu- vn w 

Several measures weie ob|,nneil hoiii ihe ULiiiniti 
of Ihe students I'irsi. the numbei o| leoids v\.iilk ii 
wereconnied. Secoikllv, an eiioi muni ^asianli oi 
Ihe noiihomophonous gram nun it at eiiui** ilhal i* 
i»iTors which wtmld soliikI nutiiitM il spoKeui l l nv 
measure gives some indication ol itietiudeuh mil 
mil over Ihe wntien manitesiaiiuiis ol t|iaiu»iiiilit iil 
knowledge Thirdlv. a i|k>lial iiuli^nu'iii ol >hunl 
wniing was made which involve^l two ilnnt'ii^iuns 
complexilv n| sentence stiucluie and phiasmq uiul 
incidence of spelling. giammaiKal ami %vnuitln 
emus A idling ol 0 indicaied use u| simple seim-uu 
siruciuievand a litqh number ol grniiitn<iiualeiion» 
whereas a rating nl 'A nu healed use ul complex sen 
tence sliucluies and lelalivelv i»-w giammaiical 
t'rrors 

ili) Test de Comprehension Auditive (TCA) 

The TCA requires siudenls lo answei mulnple 
choice queslions based on passages to which Ihev 
have tusr hslened The passages are levnrdtiiih ot 
aciuol French radio bioadtasts including, lor I'xam 
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pie. a news nems. a weather forecast and a segment 
of an interview. A mix of male and female voices aie 
heard. There are 15 questions in total based on 
seven passages. Students listen to the passage twice 
<ind then hear the question twice. The multiple 
choice answer options are presented to ihe btudei its 
in written form as they are listening to the quebllcmb. 
in us providing them the possibility of increasing then 
comprehension through access to written text of the 
questions. 

iv) Open Speaking Test 

The context for the speaking task is the last passage 
of Lht? TCA. which is an interview with a Quebec slu 
dent of Italian home background regarding parental 
strictness. In the speaking task, students are asked to 
comment on the strictness of their own and or their 
Inends parents and to provide examples. The speak- 
ing task was administered individually to a random 
sample of students, always in a session following the 
administration of Lhe TCA. The speech samples of 



the tluduiiLi wi'te uored lor lluency A four point 
mIw was used, with 0" inflecting poor 'attack' skills 
(debit), uneven ilivlhm. inappropnate stress pat- 
luiim. di id use ol hequutit and prolonged pauses 
nit en )m mrfpor update places The lop rating of *3" 
u'flui U native like late of speech, rhythm, stress and 
intonation patterns, uw o| liaison, and avoidance of 
overly tony pontes tn iipproprtate places. 

v) 5eiil«ncuH«|iclltionTaak 

In Hits Uibk. nludeiiih fust read a (slightly modified 
horn the oiigtnali texi tit an itclual French language 
weathet UroadLflst The written text was then with- 
drawn and the weather bulletin was heard in its 
I'nlirelv Next each sentence was played separately 
and Lhe student attempted in repeat it. Thus as with 
the TCA, 1 1 lib task, which in order to reconstruct sen- 
tences lur repetition mwlved comprehension of the 
Irench spoken. ' Included the possibility of making 
use of wntten text to support comprehension of the 
spoken passage. ». 



Vdinig Eskimo and Indian children in the Fed erai School at rnuv IK. Norm West Temioiies. {Photo courtesy National Film Board 
ol Can/tea) 
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Two scores were ob lamed from the sentence repe- 
1 1 lion data which are of particular interest here. First. 
.1 score ol I was given if ihe meaning of the sentence 
was conveyed even il the exact wording oi the ongi- 
nal sentence was noi given. Otherwise, the student 
obtained a score ol (1 The scores were summed 
across sentence*, making LO ihe maximum possible 
This score was considered to indicate, along with the 
TCA. the students' understanding o( spoken French. 
Sct-undlv. unreel reproduction ol specific syntactic 
lealures. diSLUisive /ealures. compulsory liaisons 
rind svneopes lihe dioppmg ol the mute V in 
speech I were counted Across all Lhe sentences. 21 
occasions o( lhe poriiculot lealures singled out for 
exacl repetition occulted, thus making the total pos- 
sible it ore <M This ineasuic was considered as an 
Indication of lhe sludunls spoken French profi 
ciencv 

vi) Parental Level of Education 

As indicated above, students were asked lo complete 
a questionnaire Siudents were asked lo indicate lor 
each ol their parents separately Ihe highesi level of 
education I hat ihey had obtained There were S 
levels, elementary.some high school, high school 
diploma, some community college or business tech- 
nical school, graduation from community college or 
business technical school, some university, univer- 
sity degree, and graduate or professional degree. 

vii) Parental Occupational Status 

As part of the same questionnaire, students were 
asked to indicate separately for each of the it parents 
what kind of work they do. Examples ol home- 
maker, plumber, nurse, bank teller and doctor were 
given. The occupational responses {excluding non 
labour force categories) were coded according to lhe 
Porter-Pineo Scale (Pineo. Porter and McRoberts. 
1977) as revised to fit 1980 census categorization 
Both the occupational status and educational attain- 
ment questions were sent home for completion with 
parents. 

vili) Heritage Language Use: Literacy 

Siudents were asked a number ol questions in order 
to determine HL use patterns lb obtain categories 
which would indicate literacy knowledge in the HL. 
information from several questions was combined 
The questions used asked students lo list what lan- 
guages, not counting English and French, ihey 
understand in written and spoken form; and lo indi- 
cate the main ways In whiLh these languages are 
used (for example, speaking to parents, writing to 
relatives, watching TV. reading letters or newspap- 
ers). Using this Information, four categories were 
derived 



1. no HL; 

2. HL but unable to understand the written form 
ofitlHL non-lit); 

3. can understand HL In the written form and did 
not indicate any use of the wrilten form (HL lit 
non -user); 

4. understands and uses HL in the written mode 
(HL lit user). 

ix) Heritage Language Use: Frequency 

Our frequency ol use' variable Is based on informa- 
tion derived from asking students how often English 
and any other language is spoken in their home. Stu- 
dents then circled one of five categones lor each lan- 
guage never, hardly ever, sometimes, uboui half the 
lime, mosi of the lime. For purposes ol analysis in 
this study, we grouped the responses irilo two 
categories: 1. infrequent (never, hardlv ever and 
sometimes I and 2. frequent (about half the lime and 
most of lhe limel.'" 



d) Results 

i) Impact of Heritage Language Literacy 

Table 1 shows mean scores on lhe French profi- 
ciency tests for the four categories defined by use of 
a Heritage language (see above) Overall, the results 
show (hat literacy knowledge in the HL. regardless of 
whether learners are currently making use of those 
lileracv skills, has a strong positive impact on the 
learning of a third language. Generally speaking 
there is little difference between those who have no 
HL and those who do have an HL but cannot read 
or write it. This is the case, even though all students 
have at least one language of literacy - English. 

The first five measures shown on Table 1 deai with 
tests directly involving literacy skills. The nex. three 
measures represent results from tests involving 
primarily listening comprehension but given the 
manner of lest administration they involve the use of 
literacy skills to provide additional information and 
context to the task at hand. The last measure is 
purely a measure of spoken French proficiency in 
which the task itself involved no reading or writing. 
With one exception Inon-bomophonous errors), the 
differences are signilicant at p.U02. 

The results for theTMT (cloze) Illustrate clearly lhe 
pattern of results noted above for most measures- 
there is virtually no difference between those stu- 
dents who have no HL and those who do but who 
have no literacy Skills in it. Similarly, there is little dlf 





NoHL 


HLnc 


tn-lit 


HL lit non- user 


hLiji 




Measure 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


sig/ 


Reading 




















TMT (max = 25) 


9.62 


119 


9.89 


46 


13.15 


47 


12.87 


99 


.000 


Writing 




















Word count 


57.66 


119 


55.70 


46 


72.11 


47 


69.96 


99 


.000 


Non-homophonous errors 


2.47 


118 


2.28 


48 


1.77 


47 


2.21 


99 


.128 


Global (%'0') 


29.1 


34 


34.8 


16 


12.8 


6 


9,1 


9 


.002 


Global (% '3') 


5.1 


6 


8.7 


A 


17.0 


8 


15.2 


15 




Comprehension 




















TCA(max = 15) 


7.92 


119 


7.63 


46 


9.62 


47 


8.83 


99 


.001 


Global understanding 










5.67 










{max = 10) 


3.35 


49 


3.93 


40 


36 


5.66 


85 


.000 


Speaking 

Total Features 
Repealed (max = 21) 
Fluency (0-3) 


4,32 
1.07 


49 
44 


3.65 
.89 


Ah 

38 


5.39 
1.39 


36 
36 


7.21 
1.44 


85 
82 


.000 
.001 



' Basud an cno-wfly analysis ol va/tunco lot an rrnvtsurns luturv tho global wnliny scorus lor ihe lailcr, the Sigttihcance level is lor 
Iho chi sqiiflf o value for tho cross tabulations ol m« quiboi wnllon mnn&uro with HL groups 



Table 1 Proficiency Measures by Heritage Language Literacy Groups 



ference between those who art* 1 1 te rale in their HL 
bul claim noi to be involved currently in literacy 
activities diid those who are lileraie and make use ol 
those skills. This pattern is also seen with respect to 
the length of the opinion slaiements in French 
(word count}, listening comprehension tTCA and 
global understanding) and speaking llotal features 
repealed and fluency). Subsequent analyses on 
these measures comparing ihe mean ol student 
scores in the no HL and HL non-lit groups with the 
mean ol students' scores in the HL lit non- user and 
HL lit user groups revealed a highly significant differ- 
ence {p. 002) in all cases. 

The fourth and fifth measures shown on Table 1 
indicate that among those with no HL. 29.1*0 
obtained a '0' (write using simple sentences with 
numerous grammatical errors) while only 5.1% 
obtained a % 'S (write complex sentences with few 
grammatical errors). Similarly, among those who 
have an HL but are not literal? in it, 34.8% obtained 
a '0' while only 8.7% obtained a '3* These llgurcs 
contrast with those who are literate in on HL; a con- 
siderably lesser proportion nhiatn scores of '()* 
( 12.8'K. for HL til non-user ai td L ) I "m far HL III use r) 
and a somewhat higher proportion obtain store;} of 
'3' (170% for HL lit noivuwr hi til 1ft 2% fur 1 1L lit 
user) thus corroborating the pattern nulvd with the 
other measures o/ French prafkltfi lev 

The exception lo Hie pal lorn hnluil li with runt 
homophonou* eirort The figure in Irllite I teptu 
sent error coiinm (and ihurufuiu lliv luwei lite 



figures the better the results). The results shown m 
Table ) are non significant, indicating that having a 
mother longue in which one can or cannot engage in 
Lieracy activities makes no difference to the number 
of grammatical or non-homophonous spelling errors 
ihe students make while writing tn French. As thus 
measure would appear to represent the most 'sur- 
face level'- technical' features of written language 
tested — which are. in effect, language specific — it 
may be that prior literacy experience has little trans- 
ferability. 

To summarize, it appears that HL literacy has a 
generalized positive effect on third language learn- 
ing; that is. its positive impact is not limited to liter- 
acy-related activities in the third language. What 
appears to be crucial is to be able to read write in the 
HL as opposed to be making current use of such 
knowledge. Furthermore, our results suggest that the 
effect is related to literacy knowledge (whether cur- 
rently used or not) rather than oral proficiency in the 
HL. 

11} Relationship Between HL Frequency of 
Use and Literacy Knowledge 

One Issue in interpreting the above findings is 
wrw'lher the results could be due simply to a general 
high level of proficiency In ihe mother tongue* 11 or 
whether they are specifically due lo Ihe impact of HL 
literacy 

fn order In tease apart general HL proliciency as a 
variable and ML literacy as a variable, we examined 

_ — m 
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HL HLlit 
non-lit 



Measure 


* 


N 


* 


N 


sig. 


Reading 

TMT (max = 25) 


10.39 


18 


13.14 


96 


.046 


Writing 

Word count 

Non-homophonous errors 


54.06 
1.61 


18 
18 


71.58 
2.07 


96 
96 


.021 
.304 


Comprehension 

TCA(max = l5) 
Global understanding 
(max = 10) 


7.39 
3.72 


18 
18 


9.11 
5,78 


96 

85 


1 

.036 
.004 


Speaking 

Total Features 
Repeated (max -=21) 
Fluency (0 - 3} 


3.94 
1.18 


18 
17 


7.08 
1.44 


85 
82 


.006 

.193 

— i 



' Fruquency ol HL vsetn tftefiOme is aboui Jiaii tue lime or mosi o< ihe imie 



Table 2 Proficiency Measures by Heritage Language Literacy Groups for Students Proficient in their 
Heritage Language' 



lest scores as a function of frequency ol use and liter- 
dte versus non -literate background. Doing so 
involved makmy the assumption that students who 
report Irequenl use (about half the time, mosiol the 
lime) of an HL in the home are proficient in that lan- 
guage Specilicallu. we looked to see if. among those 
who leporled their HL to be frequently used in 'he 
home, there was a tendency for those who are also 
literate rn their HL to do better on test measures rela- 
tive to (hose who are nut. Results are jhown in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that with the exception of non- 
homophonous enors and fluency in speaking, differ- 
ences between proficient HL students who are liter- 
ate in their HL and those who are not. are statistically 
significant (p .05). Thus, it appears thar HL literacy 
has an enhancing effect on third language learning 
independent from that of overall general HL profi- 
ciency. 



iii) Relationship Between HL Literacy and 
SES Variables 

Literacy knowledge and use have frequently been 
found to be positively associated with socio 
economic variables. That is to say. the more literate 
behaviour a child adult engages in. the greater the 
probability that the child adult comes from a high 
SES home background. What this means is thai, lor 
ihe most part, in studies investigating the relationship 
between literacy and background variable*. SES 
and literacy have been confounded. In such a case 
it is impossible 10 know whether the relationship 
found is due to SES variables oi to literacy per se. 

For this reason, we considered it important to 
investigate the relationship between certain SKS 
variables and literacy among our students Our 
approach to this task was to do cross- tabulations ol 
our four-category literacy vanable against a number 



Table 3 Distribution of Fathers' Highest Educa- 
tional Level (Polar Categories) Within 
Heritage Language Literacy Groups 





elementary or 
some high 
school 


university or 
graduate/ , 
profession bI 
degree 


1 noHL 


13,4% 


39.2% ! 


, HL non-lit 


23,8% 


21.4% 


' HLlrlrton-uaer 


33.4% 


25.7% 


i HLlit user 


31,0% 


28,7% 
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Table 4 Distribution of Fathers' Occupation 
{Polar Categories) Within Heritage 
Language Literacy Groups 
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13.5% 
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22.2% 


15.6% 
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34.1% 
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HL lit user 


31,9% 


19.1% 
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of SES indicators fathers" educational level, 
mothers educational level, fathers occupation and 
mothers" occupation. As the pattern of results for 
mothers and fathers" educational attainment and for 
mothers' and fathers' occupatiOi , e similar, only the 
results pertaining to fathers arc ^en in the tables. 
Furthermore, only the extremes of the SES 
categories are shown, as little additional information 
is gleaned from the presentation of all the categories. 
The results are shown in Tables 3 and 4. 

Table 3 considers the highest level of education 
attained bv fathers cross -tabu la ted with language lit- 
eracy abilities oi their children Two categories of 
educational attainment are shown: fathers who have 
had elementary school and or who have had some 
high schooling 1 , fathers who have completed a uni- 
versity anrl or who have completed a graduate or 
prolessional degree. Table 4 shows fathers o ecu pa 
tion cross-tabulated against the language literacy 
background of their children. Results are presented 
for two broad polar occupation categories, mana- 
gers or professionals and semiskilled or unskilled 
workers. 

Tabfes 3 and 4 present data indicating the effects 
we have thus far asenbed lo HL literacy are not. in 
fact, the masked effects of socio-economic status 
First, among students who have an HL. those bteraie 
in it are not disproportionately drawn from high SES 
families in comparison to HL non-hl students. There 
is a broad similarity in the distributions of lathers 
education and fathers occupation for HL lit and HL 
non-lit students. The proportion of university-edu- 
cated fathers is somewhat higher for HL literate stu- 
dents (25.7 "i> and 28 7'V, versus 21. 4'\\. but so too is 
the proportion of fathers without a high school dip 



loma l33.4"«and3l.0 , V, versus 23.8'V,). In the case 
of fathers occupation, the mam difference between 
HL literate and non-lit students is the somewhat 
higher proportion of the former (34. 1' « and 31.9% 
versus 22.2"<i) whose fathers hold semiskilled or 
unskilled jobs. In summary. HL literate and non -liter- 
ale students have broadly similar distnbutions 
regarding SES background. Thus, among students 
who have an HL. differences in third language profi- 
ciency associated with HL literacy cannor be 
asenbed to SES 

Tables 3 and 4 also indicate that SES is not a cred- 
ible candidate for explaining differences in third lan- 
guage proficiency between those literate in an HL 
and students without an HL. In comparison to stu- 
dents with no knowledge of an HL. a greater propor- 
tion of HL literate students have fathers who lack a 
high school diploma, a smaller proportion have 
lathers with a university degree. As Table 4 shows, a 
similar pattern appears regarding fathers" occupa- 
tion Fathers of HL literate students are more likely to 
hold semiskilled or unskilled tobs and less likely to 
hold mariagenal or professional tobs than fathers of 
students with no knowledge of an HL. 

Thus, although it might be predicted that having 
parents with higher levels of lormal education or 
more preshgious occupations and no HL would 
favour a student's performance of French language 
tests, as we have seen Irom Ihe test results, this is not 
the case. 

iv) Impact of Romance versus 

Non-Romance Heritage Language 

A reasonable assumption about the influence of one 
language on the learning ol another is that positive 



T&ble 5 French Proficiency Measures by Heritage Language Background (Romance versus »Non- 
Romance) 
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Romance 


N 


Non-Romance 
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Reading 

TMT (max = 261 


13.50 


86 


12.40 


55 


.201 


Writing 

Word count 

Non-homophonous erroi s 


74.51 
2.01 


86 
86 


65.49 
2.18 


55 
55 


I 

.060 

.584 
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Com prehension 

TCA (max « t5} 
Global understanding 
(max - tO) 


9.45 
6.05 


86 
73 


8.56 
5.02 


55 
44 


.097 
.048 


Speaking 
To lot features 
Repealed (max - 21) 
PluenCy (0 - 3) 


7.30 
t57 


73 
72 


6,45 
1.21 


44 
42 


.309 
.013 
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transfer will be more likely to occur between two 
related languages than between two unrelated lan- 
guages. We decided to explore this issue by examin- 
ing ihe differential impact on the learning of French 
— a Romance language — of having a Romance ver- 
sus non-Romance HL. 

The studenis forming the Romance HL group 
reported using one of the following Heritage lan- 
guages. Italian. Spanish, or Portuguese. The stu- 
dents forming the non - Romance HL group reported 
using one of the following Heritage languages. Ger- 
man, Polish, Hebrew. Filipino Tayalog. Chinese. 
Greek or Korean. 



The results are shown in Table 5 The first poini to 
note about the figures in Table 5 is that in all cases 
i here is a trend for Romance HL students to do bel- 
ter on the French proficiency measures ihan non- 
Romance HL siudents However, ihe difference 
between these iwo groups is significani (p 1)5) in 
only two cases: global understanding and fluency. 

Thus, although the results are in ihe expected direc- 
lion. they are not strongly supportive of the 
hypothesis that positive transfer is more likely to 
occur when the first language is irom the same Ian 
guage 'family" as the language being learned. 



Discussion 

The research reported in ihis paper strongly supports 
the claim that I ire racy in ones mother tongue 
enhances third language learning. It appears from 
ihis study that there is an effect of first language liter- 
acy per se independent of first language oral aural 
language skills, independent of general level of HL 
proficiency and independent of the linguistic histori 
cal relationship between the two languages. 

Four points are particularly worthy ol note from 
the findings of this study. First, it is clear that literacy 
in the HL adds something above and beyond liter- 
acy in the second language. This is to say. all the biu 
dents in the study had learned to read in English, 
their initial language of schooling. Yet literacy in the 
HL appear* to have coninbuted to a generalized 
higher level of proficiency in the third language It is 
one of the weaknesses of the current study that we 
do not know when the HL students learned to under- 
take literacyaciivilies in their HL: lor some it is highly 
probable that they learned these skills in Heritage 
Language Programs (see footnote 2) at school This 
means that, for them. HL literacy might not be their 
language of initial literacy. However, it might well be 
that HL literacy provides them with a fuller under- 
standing of 'what reading and writing are for. using 
the medium of a language Ihol Ithey) speak fluently 
iHudelson UJ87. p. KM)). Additionally, it may give 
them a feeling of success, pride and self conlldencv. 
which, ab we have suggested, may breed further sue 
cess. 

Secondly, ti appears from our results that hnnwl 
edge of HI. literacy skills is as important as whether 
one iscurre nlly making use of them. This finding sup 
ports the notion rd linguistic Interdependence . So 
loo. does, our third point, ihat transfer appears least 
likely lo occur with 'surface level language specific 
aspects of language. What is interdepend em is 
Knowledge and process. 



Fourthly, in the sample ol siudents we considered 
in this research. SES does noi appear to he con- 
founded with HL literacy practises. This may he 
because HL literacy has been learned by some ai 
>chool. Whatever the reason, it is unusual to be able 
io unconfound these two variables We iherefore 
place a great deal of importance on ihe finding that 
ihird language learning is enhanced through first lan- 
guage literacy, mdependenl of SES variables. 

Our results coninbute to the growing literature 
which indicates that bilingual education programs 
ihat promote first language literacy have ait overall 
|X)5iiive effect on the learning of other languages 
Thev represent an ex'ension ot the findings thai 
when the second language is required for academic 
success and participation in the target language soci 
ety, the provision of a sound first language basis 
which includes I He i ale activities is a wise invesimenl 
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Maori Bilingual Education and 
Language Revitalization 



in; Bernard Spolsky 

In a recem book on language anderhmcny. Fishman 
1 I9S4 451 cues New Zealand and us Maoris as a suc- 
cessful' cast? of translinguificatioiY. arguing that 
Maori eihnnic identity seemed to be surviving the 
reported loss of the Maori language. ' A hundred 
yeans after the educational system had siarred to dis- 
courage the use of the language- 1 , the stage had 
finally been reached in which, as Benton 1 1981.17) 
reported, there were only a few communities where 
voung Maori children still spoke their language 
nativelv. * By all accounts, ihen. m (he late 1970s. 
Maon seemed to have become an excellent case lor 
scholars warning to study the process of language 
death. But. a few short years later, it is now apparent 
that the obituaries were premature: a sudden flurry 
of community-encouraged activities. 1 with some 
public and government support. ' is promising to 
make Maor. one of the few languages to rise from its 
death -bed. revived and revitalised as a living lan- 
guage. 

The shilt away from the use of Maon started in the 
middle ol the nineteenth century afier ilie European 
conquest of New Zealand, bul tlie process of loss 
was at first slow. The strength of Maori resistance in 
the New Zealand Wars. Belich (WtiulHOl argues, 
served io slow ih fc pace and mitigaie the elfects of 
subiugation. making >i more possible for the Maon 
people to preserve their language, culture, alkliden 
tily" and providing a basis for the social and political 
resurgence that came later. One early result of this 
resurgence was a Maori insistence that I heir Lan- 
guage be taught in secondary schools. There was 
continuing resistance to language loss until the mid' 
die of this century, bul eventually the pressure of 
using only English from the earliest school years and 
its growing use in the community proved too strong 
Language loss was hastened when large numbers of 
Maons moved to the cities, and spread when some 
Maons moved back to the country bringing with 
ihem the city values that stressed the need for speak- 
ing English. 

In the early 1970s, the final blow to continued lan- 
guage vitalitv may well have been the promotion of 
the use of English in the pre -school Play Centre 
movement, in winch Maori mothers were urged to 
speak English to their children. This was reinforced 
by the spread of television. As a resull. by the 197 (Vs. 
the voungest native speakers of Maori were starling 
lo grow older, ihere were no signs of a new genera - 
lion of children growing up speaking ihe language, 
and the prospecls lor language survival weru becuin 
fng dimmer. 

The movement lor revival and revilalizalum 
appeared in the earlv 1980s. Graeme Kennedy Iper 
sonal communication) explains the background for 
the revival as follows: 



The U.S C\u\l Rights movement of the 1960s 
and 1970s flowed on io New Zealand and com- 
bined with the very strong anti -apartheid move- 
ment here [ witness the Spnngbok [South African 
Rugbv Foot 6a M/ tour n ro yiuea background in the 
early 1980s lo mounting concern thai Maoris 
were beonngthe brunt of unempioymem. prison 
statistics, etc The urban migration had depleted 
1 1 taraes (traditional milages), and there ucts (ear of 
cultural death Many younger and middle-aged 
Moons expressed their embarrassment at not 
Ariourny enough Maori language to be able to 
bury the dead with dignity at rangihanya (tradi- 
tional wakes), fur example. The pakeha (Euro 
pean/ guilt at the possibility uf cultural genocide 
resulted m iheir being quae a warm response to 
such tokenism as Maori Language Week, the offi 
na/ adopfion h\j C -ji'errirnent of standards of 
Maori pronunciation for place names, etc ' 

An example of what could be done was provided 
by the immigration io New Zealand of increasing 
numbers uf Pacific Islanders who had been more 
successful in maintaining iheir various Polynesian 
languages which are closelv related lo Maon. " l : or all 
ihese reasons. Ihere developed a sirong concern lor 
leaching the Maon language again lo young chil 
Jren. 

One possible model weie ihe loui Maun bilingual 
programmes already in existence, but their impacl 
was local and I hey did mil seem lo he suitable for 
widespread in nova lion, because ihev depended in 
large measure on children who came to school 
speaking Maon or already bilingual In ihe majority 
M other communities, this was not the situation, nol 
<inly young Maon children bul also their young par- 
ents were by ihen speakers uf English 

Initial efforts to use elementarv schools lor ihe pur 
pose of language revival appear not to have been 
successful: 

'In the New Zealand strum ion. while r/ie number 
of native Maon speakers has been progressively 
falling, government educational uuf/iorifies ur»/ 
Maori leaders have sought fo stage a revival m the 
school use of Maon. The c/ir/dren. however, are 
growing up ma predontmanf/v /wiuJis/i language 
world . ' (Ritchie and Ritchie 1979 MO) 

The solution proposed to litis impasse w<is to siarl 
teaching Ihe children even heloie lliev wi'itl to 
school. A meeting ol Maori leaden*, sponsouul Uv 
ihe Department ol Maori Af lairs in l**H|. sugi|e»le<l 
ihe esiabllshmenl of all Mauri language pie n hool 
groups, in which older Maoris fluenl hpeaheisof I lie 
language, Would coiukicl ihe piuyrflmmes and 
make up fur ihe lact that ihe muikimIv ol Mtiou put 
ems could no longer speak ihen language 



The first kuhanga reosor language nesis were* sei 
up in lySl.* 1 The Departmem of Maori Affairs pro- 
vided some encouragement and financial support, 
hut i he full weight cil focal organization and 
implementation tell on any community that wanted 
its own programme. There were lour experimental 
centres started in 14S2. two veal's later, there were 
i>wr 2S0 in existence, and by 1987 nearly five 
hundred centres were operating The Department 
helps fund these programmes, the allocations being 
made bv an independent trust, bui control is essen 
■idllv Uical. The elfect ol the kohanga reos cannot be 
exaggerated, where six wars ago a bare handful of 
i I nldren came to primarv school with any knowledge 
nt the Mauri language, now each year between two 
.incl llnee thousand children, many of them fluent 
bilingual*, nldit school after having already been 
ex|)uirt J d ti i oiiilv use ol the Maori language for three 
hi ii mie veins 

Aci.unipmiviiu] tins eduiatjunal activttv. political 
•Hid (iHjal [iiiiHHlitu hiib been brought to bear to sup* 
pnil I lie liiiu|Liiiuv teviinli/ation process Although a 
I 1 17*1 ill i kin ivnl lu the Maun Alfairs Act had rccoy 
m/ed Mii> unit the at it eslnil language of that portion 
■ if the po| hi la tint i r if New Zealand of Maori descent.' 
lit/nk it i I PW) |»mts out a number <if court cases 
established thai iIhsImkI im piaciiral meaning. How 
evei. in a liiiuliiiiiik di'uuun in \ x )Hb. the Waitangt 
Tubtuidl held that the Gown had failed in its prom- 
ise made in the Truatv nl Wiiiiangi to protect the 
Maori language ' It recommended (among other 
things I that Maori be made an official language, 
available as a language of instruction in schools, and 
watched over by a Maori Language Commission. 

The findings have now started to be implemented; 
Maori has been declared an official language of New 
Zealand 11 and a Maori Language Commission. Te 
Komihana mo te Reo Maori, chaired by Professor 
Timoli S. Karetu. has been set up. In addition. Maori 
is starting to become available as a language of 
instruction in New Zealand schools, a move sup- 
ported by parental pressure and recognized by the 
Department of Education. 1 



Bilingual Education 

There are a number of common misconceptions 
about bilingualism including the notion that bilin- 
guahsrn is unusual or a disadvantage. 1 ; or mat it 
means equal skill and ability in two language. Si 
There is also a misconception in the notion that bilm • 
gual education somehow means equal use of two 
languages. The realities arc different, individuals 
have a complex set of abilities, knowledge and habus 
in several varieties of language, generally using one 



vanety in certain domains and another for different 
functions Communities men are definable as com- 
plex patterns of language repertoires Studies bv 
scholars such as J A Fishman." 1 have shown how 
varieties are divided in usage not iiist demography 
cally t where various communities have their own 
languages I but also functionallv i where within a 
single community diflerent languages are used for 
differem functions! ' A critical outcome of this social 
patterning is ihe complex interrelaiion *ei up 
heiwef n language and educauon 



There are a number of common 
misconceptions about bilmgualism. 
including the notion that bilmgualism is 
unusual or a disadvantage.' 



It is seldom ii ever the case lhal children come to 
school speaking the variety of language that is the 
chosen goat of the school system Generally, they 
learn at home a completely different vanety. often a 
different language, or a quite dillerent dialect This 
fact serves to set up a language barrier to educa- 
tion.' The complexity of situations and the many 
factors with which they interact makes it difficull to 
see ones way lo a simple policv There are. I believe, 
two basic principles, ofien competing in their apphca ■ 
tion. that must be taken into account in arriving at a 
policy for language and education that is both 
responsibly and feasible. The firsf concerns the rights 
of individual members of a society to equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, the second concerns the rights 
of individuals and groups in a multilingual commu- 
nity to maintain, if thev so choose, their linguistic 
varieties !s Each of these principles applies, in differ* 
ing form and at times with conflicting impact, to 
Maori bilingual education in New Zealand. 

Equalily of educational opportunity has two parts 
to il. The first is the right, as far as it is feasible, to be 
educated in the variety of language that one learned 
at home, or at a basic minimum where this is no (feas- 
ible, to be educated in a school that shows full 
respect for that variety and its strengths and poten- 
tials. It was the abrogation of this principle by the 
New Zealand education system over a hundred 
years ago that started the process of the destruction 
of the Maori language. It underlies growing concern 
for the possible maintenance of immigrant and 
Pacific Island languages in New Zealand. The second 
part of the equal opportunity principle is the right lo 
learn in the best way feasible the standard and offi- 
cial languages selected by the society as a whole. 
This principle calls lor effective teaching of English, 
and now that Maori is officially recognized, adds sup. 
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|x>rt lo teaching it too.* ' In any case, one would 
expect to s*>e official languages have pnonty as at 
least the mapr second language in an educational 
system. 

Tue second major principle recognizes the nght of 
the individual or the group to do whatever is possible 
10 preserve or strengthen varieties of language ihat 
have important ethnic, traditional, cultural, or religi- 
ous values for them. A society that values 
heterogeneity and mulliculturalism will be prepared 
to provide support for this initiative within the 
framework of the school curriculum. It is this second 
principle which is stressed in the recent New Zealand 
Curriculum Review. 

In practice. Bilingual Education may be seen ide- 
ally as a result of the application ol these two princi- 
ples in a multilingual setting As William Mackeys 
classic essay made clear, there is an infinite range of 
programmes that might come under the rubric, for 
the amount (and distribution) of time and effort to 
each of the two lor more) languages involved 
depends on the situation and rationales involved. 

Many patterns are possible. In traditional monolin- 
gual education, other languages are taught a few 
hours a week, starting usually at secondary school. 
The goal is seldom more than passive knowledge of 
the written language. In bilingual communities, the 
two languages may be used as languages of instruc- 
tion throughout the system. In the Canadian immer- 
sion programme/" English -speaking children are 
offered full-time instruction in French for the first two 
or three years of school, then moved to bilingual 
English -French instruction. In many British colonies, 
initial instruction was all in the vernacular, with 
English taught from the third year or so and used as 
medium of instruction by the secondary school. In 
many Indian schools, instruction is given, succes- 
sively, in the vernacular, the local language and one 
of the official national languages." 1 Bilingual mainte- 
nance policies are followed with most of the official 
languages of the Soviel Union."-' It is important then 
to be clear that there is no one pattern, and certainly 
no one correct model. Maori Bilingual Education 
then is developing its own models, in response to the 
special needs and situations that exist in the vanous 
New Zealand communities. 

Maori Bilingual Education 

The present development of Maori Bilingual Educa- 
tion appears to be a result of the conjunction of at 
least three different but related trends. One of these 
is connected to the continuing attempts to teach the 
language in the secondary school, the area of educa- 
tion to which It had been banished by the decision 
not to use It in primary schools. This traditional Maori 
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language teaching in the secondary schools, partly 
supported by an infusion of teachers a decade ago. 
was of lim/fed but important effect in maintaining a 
minimal level of knowledge of the language and in 
keeping the language in the curnculum. For most 
pupils, it leads to knowledge of the language rather 
than use of it. a pattern that has been remarked upon 
as the main effect of Irish language revival efforts. 
The teaching tends to be formal, and examination- 
onented. In many cases, the teachers are not them- 
selves fluent in the language they are teaching, so 
that Maori is spoken only part of the time The confu- 
sion between the academic goal and the ethnic ami 
is often apparent: sensitive teachers often chouse 
therefore to emphasize the cultural rather than I he 
language aspect of the work. Ji 

At Makoura College, for instance, the bilingual 
programme in 1987 had complete!;' new staff, at tl le 
former head of departmeni. M. Hollmys, had left to 
direct the BilingualTeachers course at Hamilton The 
bilingual unit consisted of classes learning Maort A 4 
hours a week. The classes were not conducted In 
Maori; the teachers had no experience leaching in 
the language. There was stalf support for the goal* ol 
the programme, but nothing was yet tn place that 
would deal with the anticipated arrival of pupils from 
a bilingual programme at Masterton East primary 
school. At Wellington High School. 28 third -formers 
and 18 fourth -formers were in a Maori bilingual 
stream studying Maori a few hours a week and 
taught other subjects by members of the bilingual 
team. The Maori language class was taught mainly in 
Maori; some classroom management in other sub- 
jects was in Maori. At Nga Tapawhae College, the 
Maon teaching appeared quite formal and tradi- 
tional, with pupils learning to translate sentences to 
and from the language."" 1 At Ngata College, the 
newly appointed principal. Amster Reddy, set his 
Maori Studies staff fled by Blackie Pbhatu) the task 
of developing plans for a bilingual curnculum. which 
seemed to be concerned only with the four hours a 
week for Maon. A major problem they were fac tng is 
the big gap in knowledge of Maori between the chil- 
dren from Hiruharama who were fluent and those 
from the other contrtbutlng schools, It should be 
stressed that in each of these secondary schools, a 
strong commitment to Maort cultural education was 
evident, but the language programme had not yet 
reached a commensurate level. 

The second trend is represented by the early bilin- 
gual schools such as the ten -year-old Ruatoki prog- 
ramme' 1 . Ruatokl was originally a last-ditch effort to 
establish a bilingual programme in an area where 
children at the time were still speaking Maori. Model- 
led to a certain extent on US bilingual maintenance 
programmes, it was given minimal resources" 0 and 
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continues to have lew resources even (hough riuwil 
must deal with a growing number of children who 
are no l native speakers of Maori Huatoki was the 
first of the Maori bilingual schools. I he programme 
started some years before the kohanga r^o move- 
ment, and is the result of local initiative with central 
Department of Education support There are naw 
150 or so children in the school. 5(1 of ihem brought 
every day from Whakaiane. When the programme 
siarted ten years ago, the children generally came to 
ftuatoki school speaking only Maori, but by 
many of them (especially those from town) were 
coming to school speaking English. The programme 
is conducted totally in Maon up to Standard 2. and 
thereaiter is bilingual. There has been a great deal of 
development of Maori curricular material, and the 
intont teacher. Mrs Williams, ts ihe pioneer in Maori 
bilingual teaching There is a strong school commit- 
tee chaired by Tuhitaare Nohotuma. one of us regu- 
lar problems is dealing with departmental staffing 
policies which tend to post non -speakers of Maori to 
leach cir (he school 



The bilingual schools and units are 
an attempt to cope with strong and 
growing community pressure for 
language revitahzation.' 



The third trend, and the one that is starting to have 
a maior effect on the language situation, is Ihe grow- 
ing number of children coming to Ihe primary 
schools (and soon to come to intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools) who have gained various degrees of 
competence in ihe Maori language while they were 
In kohanga reo programmes. Joined to the effects of 
Ihe bilingual schools like Ruatoki. this trend will soon 
start to influence and even swamp the secondary 
school programmes. 

While there are greal individual local differences, 
the general pattern of this newest trend goes some- 
thing like this: The parents from one or more success- 
ful kohanga reo programmes, pleased that their chil- 
dren are learning Maori and determined that the 
learning be continued"' 7 , make approaches to a 
nearby primary school. These bilingual children and 
Iheir enthusiastic parents are the first resource 
needed to establish a bilingual programme. The sec- 
ond Is provided by the local school: a willing princi- 
pal, a not > unwilling (or even better, a supportive) 
school committee, and some available space. Js At 
ihis point, ihe key question becomes stalling. In the 
schools mar I visited In l<-)87. a teacher ready and will- 
ing to tuach in Maori Jl * had been found in the school 
or hod inflllratod through the appointment system. 



In addition, with the cooperation of the District 
Senior Inspector and the encouragement of vanous 
levels of the educational system, the appointment of 
a fluen I Maori -speaking kaiarahi reo (language assis- 
tant! made it possible to set up ihe first minimal 
leaching team. 

Once the team was in place, the real work began, 
as the associate teacher /usually with some previous 
knowledge of Maori but not necessanly fluency I and 
the kaiarahi reo started to explore ihe nature of a 
Maori bilingual curriculum. Working with minimal 
curncular guidance J and resources, ihey ware 
developing iheir Own curriculum model and mate- 
rials and their own method of teaching In mosl 
schools I visited, the team had arrived at a decision to 
teach everything (including reading and arithmetic) 
in and through Maori, the approach was generally 
labelled immersion", but the details of implementa 
lion varied widelv. 

Once ihe first Maori bilingual unit in a school is 
underway, ihe pressure of new children coming 10 
the schooi from nearby kohanga reos and (he avail- 
ability of additional qualified teachers and free space 
determines how it is continued. Many units 1 saw 
have adopted a whanau or family system of organi- 
sation. The children stay in such a unit tor three years 
or more, so that each unit contains a range of pupils 
from new entrants to standard 2 or highe*. This 
arrangement allows for greater flexibility in organiza- 
tion, and those who use it are happy with its other 
educational advantages. 

At some time. English is introduced into the cur- 
riculum and what has been an initial early immersion 
programme becomes a maintenance bilingual prog- 
ramme. ' ' The effect of the programmes I saw was to 
produce children who hav^ varying degrees of com ■ 
petence in both Maori and English, but who expect 
(and will be expected by their parents) to continue to 
learn in both languages 

I visited a number of schools with such program- 
mes: Pencarrow Primary School - The children 
from the two kohanga reo programmes in the 
Wainuiomata area go on to Pencarrow Primary 
School, where, in response to community pressure, 
a full immersion programme was started, There were 
15-20 children in Ihe class, all volunteers, only chil- 
dren who had had kohanga reo experience were 
accepted. The teacher in charge of ihe class was an 
older Maori woman with long teaching experience 
and a deep commitment to the language, but until 
this year, all her teaching had been in English. For 
her. loo. then. Ihis was a first experience of Immer- 
sion teaching. She was assisted by a kaiarahi reo. a 
woman chosen as a language assistant on ihe basis 
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ot her fluency in Maori. The two were supported by 
j third adult, a nanny", who was in faci an older rela 
tive of the teacher All ihree adults and the children 
engaged in five relaxed conversation in Maori. The 
classroom was filled with material in Maori prepared 
by teacher and pupils. 1 1 

Waiwhetu Primary School - One ot the find 
kohanga reos was established in Waiwheiu, so I he 
immersion programme was alreadv m us second 
year. The children ranged from new entrants lo Si an 
dard 2. While most of Ihe teaching was in Maun, 
arithmetic was taught in an English pull oiil prog 
ram me. and Standard 2 children were fa ugh ( read 
mg in English. There was increasing demand for 
extending the programme, hut plans uvrv 
threatened by slaff cuts mandated because of falling 
enrolments in the school as a whole. 

Masterton East (Rawhiti) Primary School - 

Two strong kohanga reo programmes : 1 were teedmg 
children to this school, where about 40 children were 
being I aught in an immersion programme, The class 
had Iwo qualified teachers, neither of whom was 
fluent in Maon be lore they started leaching in the 
language, ihev were assisted by kaiarahi reo. Aa the 
leachers became more confident in their language 
use. they switched the initial reading teaching from 
English to Maori, and were happy with the results. 
There was a shortage of curncular material, arid the 
teachers cvere preparing their own on the model ol 
ESL books They had also developed some tests of 
I heir own. Here too. plans for growth were com pi i 
cated by falling enrolmenls. The other major ques- 
tion being discussed was what will happen to the chil- 
dren in ihe bilingual programme when they go to 
intermediate school. 

Natone Park School - Because children were 
coming to Ihis school (with its supposedly Australian 
name) with increasing fluency in Maori, the STJC 
(infant mistress) and a kaiarahi reo were starting a 
bilingual programme, but the associate teacher still 
kicked fluency in Maori so the teaching was mainly in 
English They hoped to begin an immersion cur- 
nculum in the following v^ar or two. The area is mul- 
litribal. The school lacks resources, and feels neg- 
lected 

WifiOrd Primary School - On my visil to this 
school. I had may tirsi taste ol the protocol of a lor- 
liKll Maori powlun' «n welcome 1 was greeted by the 
school Maori club (a hundred or more children) with 
waiata (traditional chantsl and hakas (action songs}, 
in. 1 (ore being escorted by sume children to the biling- 
ual class. Two Kuropean teachers and a kaiarahi reo 
were operating a whanau type " bilingual class for 
o5 or so children. CJl le i oom was kepi ior Maori only. 
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there I saw the kaiarahi reo leaching reading, assisted 
hv her two Unemployed teenage sons who were sit- 
ting aiound reading lo or with the children. In Ihe 
■ilher moms, classnxini management and some 
oilier activities were in Maori, children were permit 
led to use English in reply. The programme was 
being led hv five kohanga reo programmes. The 
it-haul also had a Samoa n programme for one ol iis 
t'lctbses d ample of hours once a week. 

Richmond Road Primary School - This is an 
innovative school wilh a school wide multilevel 
wliaruu svsiem and strong emphasis on teach er- 
deve loped curriculum. The programme is one I hat 
has already attracted international attention, the 
print i pal. Jim Laughton. is a charismatic leader with 
ti compelling vision of what elementary schooling 
can accomplish While Maoris make up onlv a small 
fkU'tiof i til the school lull I ihe large majority ol pupils 
are Italic Islanders), a Maori bilingual unit has been 
*-et up 1 which has four leachers (two of them Maori 
speakers) and a kaiarahi reo lor about 75 children, 
from new entrants to Standard 4 The children learn 
in Maori aboul half the day Literacy is taught in 
Lnglish. Ihe emphasis is on oral Maori. Each child's 
progress in reading and arithmetic is closely moni 
tored. There is also a Samoan bilingual unit. 

Clydemore Primary School - The bilingual 
unit was sianed four years ago. and in l c J87 there 
were UK) or more children in bilingual classes, which 
gu up tu Standard 1). (If a suitable intermediate 
school programme cannot be lound. there is Ihoughl 
ol keeping the children ai the school.! Most of the 
leachers have learned Maori as a second language, 
and they were working with Ihe help ol the parents 
The classes I saw were conducied in Maori, wilh the 
children code switching ur using either language 
The school council has four ethnic committees which 
meet once a month. The Maori commiliee discussed 
land resolved satisfactorily in the mean lime ) Ihe 
issue of dialect diversity: there was some worry 
because the teachers were not speakers of ihe local 
dialect. The Standard 2 children were reading 
material in Maori written for secondary schools. 

Rakaumanga Primary School - The school al 
Rakau manga is developing mlo a full primary by 
adding ihe intermediate levels. The Maori bilingual 
programme in 1987 was immersion in Maori up lo 
Standard 1. with plans to extend lo higher levels. The 
class I observed was using Maon easily and com fort 
ably 

Hlruharama Primary School - It was a III lie 

surpnsing and quite impressive to find the greeting 
speeches given here by Alex Hope, a police sergeant 
and chairman of ihe school committee. The school is 
a small one-, but the Principal (Li I Waru) and her 
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Kohanga Reo Many N«w Zejiand children aiiena pre scnogls. like the one piclurea here, before beginning Iree and 
compulsory educahon provided bei ween ihe Ages oi six and lb This ore-school is diHerem m i nai n is caileda Kohanga reo 
llanguaqo nofill where ihe Maori language is lauqni and an appreaaiion of Maori culture and values >s developed. 
(Ptc\ ure courtesy ot the New ZttiVonO hbgti Commission. Cnnuercv 



teachers were offering a sirong immersion nray- 
ramme up to Standard 1 c iiid a bilingual programme 
after that. Considerable effort had obviously gone 
mlo re source development There is good commu^ 
nitv backing for ihe programme, the children go on 
lo secondary school with a strong basis in Maori. 

Walkiriki Primary School - In ihis large Gis 
borne suburban school, the principal Don Sinclair 
had encouraged ihe development of a Maori immer- 
sion unit (through «J2) with 2b children. Hannah 
Mc Far land, the Maori associate teacher was being 
supported by Toll Tuhaka. me kaiarahi reo. and the 
programme was fed by a strong kohanga reo. Mrs 
McFarland would like to ccmnnue ihe immersion 
programme up to Standard 2 There had been a 
good deal ol curriculum development. A second 
junior room had children in it who did not go to a 
kohanga ieo. I hey welc being taugh I some Maori 

These elementary schools I haw. and others like 
them, were starling k) produce children who are 



fluenl ui Maori and Knglish and who have been 
fa ugh t in both languages. The resuli ol this will in ihe 
next few years start lo affect intermedia le and sec on 
dary schools, producing pressures I hat will need to 
be mei in the curriculum ,J and in providing 
teachers l " This fact was dramatically illustrated lo 
the Waitangi Tribunal Pou lemara. an experienced 
teacher of Maori, demonstrated the dilficulty thai a 
fifth -form student (one who. he predicted, would gel 
a good grade In ihe Maori School Certificate exami- 
nation) had in describing orally a picture in Maori, 
and compared this with the fluency and volubility in 
Maori of a five -year old from * kohanga reo. 1 1 When 
this five-year-old starts secondary school in sevan or 
eight years, his level of knowledge of Maori and 
fluency in H will be far ahead of the children complet- 
ing secondary school now. the enormily of Ihe chal- 
lenge is obvious. 

And there will almost inevitably be a second 
source of pressure facing (ht j educational syslein. In 
the Canadian 1 ranch immersion programmes, once 
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'In' Mim'vi oJ the early (first grade) programmes 
became dear, i ho re was intense parental pressure 
(hat called fin the establishment of middle (seventh 
ijiaiiul and Idle (eleventh grade) iota! immersion 
imiyrtiniiiies 1 ' Tim greater elliciency ol certain 
types nt language learning with older children will 
mean thai sue It middle and laie immersion program- 
mes, provided Ihev are properly undertaken, will be 
Icisler Mian the early immersion. 11 

lo sum up. (lie bilingual schools and units are an 
attempt to cope with strong and growing community 
pressure for language revilalizalion. The form of the 
programme generally starts with a teacher 
developed immersion curriculum, intended to be 
succeeded bv an as*yei also undefined bilingual 
maintenance curriculum. With minimal resources, 
and working often against established administrative 
patterns, the teachers are starting tu build a blue 
pnnt. pioneering their tvai 1 mio a new area 



Creating Maori Space 

I mentioned the formal powhiri or welcome at Wil- 
ford School, but ji was on the trip to the Waikatoand 
East Coast that I really started to learn protocol. 1 1 My 
escort (a Maori education adviser I had told me thai 
we would be met by some of his colleagues who 
would look after us. and while we were sitting talking 
to the newly appointed Maori principal and his Maori 
school committee chairman al Rakaumunya School 
four women (education advisers and itinerant 
teachers of Maori! arrived to Mi an important role in 
i he ceremony, 1 1 

The greeting ceremony in the Wa>kaJo and East 
Coast geneially lollowed the same pattern Our 
party would wail, in a staff -room or principal's of/Ice 
or at the school gate, for a signal that it was lime lo 
enter. Preceded by one ol the women with us, we 
would then walk in procession towards Ihe class- 
room or building where the greet 1 *j was to take 
place A local woman la teacher or a pupil), wuuld 
then appear arid sing the karanga. to which our 
escort would reply. We would enter the room and sit 
down on a row of chairs. Facing us would be the 
school, or i he class, with at least two men (teachers 
or school committee members) on their right. The 
powhni started with a speech in Maori from the 
senior I in Maori terms/ local person - sometimes the 
school principal or deputy principal, or school board 
chairman. "' At the end of the speech (which lasted 
about five minutes), the school would stand and sing 
a waiata. After a second speech of welcome and 
waiata* the male'' education adviser escorting me 
would give ihe first reply, after which the visiting 
group would stand and sing its waiata. I gave the sec ■ 



ond reply, starting my speech fat the suggestion hi 
my escortl in Hebrew and ihen going on to explain 
i in English) so me i lung about Hebrew language n?u 
val. After a waiata. we wwuid hand over an ei ivelupe 
con laming money as a substitute tor I lie ottering nl 
food that is a traditional part ol the Visitor s role The 
powhiri would conclude with ihe visiting party mov 
ing along a row of the local group Mhe adulis and a 
few of the children) in order to shake hands and 
press noses. 

It look me a while lo grasp rhe significance of these 
lormal Maori recep lions that preceded mosi ot inu 
visits fn Wilford. it had seemed like a raiher charm 
mg display ot Maori culiure. but on ihe Wajkatoand 
Easi Cotist trip I came to appreciate ihal it served a 
number of important lunctions In pari ol Course, 
there was the traditional Maori concern lor showing 
respect to a visitor. One important aspect ol this was 
the reciprocal effect The more impressive ihe cere 
mony. the more important the visitor, but the more 
important the visitor, the more important the place 
he has chosen to visit The showing of resnect io an 
international expert in bilingual education * showed 
in its turn the importance ascribed bv the Depari 
menl ol Education to the particular programmes I 
teas taken to visit. The ceremonial then had a post 
live value lor ihe local community, and served to 
proclaim the importance <W the bilingual prog 
ramme. 

The second interesting function performed bv ihe 
traditional ceremony was its dehnitiun and undetlin 
mg of the Maoriness of the bilingual progran trues I 
visited. The powhiri is the ceremony performed 
when guests come to a inaraeatea. the physical 
space designated by a Maon group lor traditional In r 
inal aciivities. One might consider the analogy ol ihe 
*ign found in many American schools that *iys Vis 
ijojs must leport lo rhe Principals Q/fice The pui 
pose of the sign is to make clear that access to the 
school is through ihe administrative bureaucrat v 
like the special badges given to visiJors lo «i building 
with special security, they determine the degree ol 
access allowed. These traditional Maori ceremonies 
made clear that access to the bilingual programme is 
under traditional Maori community control the tied 
sion to admit a visitor is made not in an adtninibtra 
live but tn a traditional way; visitors report not lo the 
principal but to Ihe local Maori community, and are 
clearly labelled as visitors Tins was brought home to 
me by the remark of one European school principal 
as I was leaving after a morning speni m his school s 
bilingual programme, that he has a policy of requnr 
ing visitors to spend at least three davs and look at 
the school as a whole. I interpreted this as an e*pla 
nation of how my formal welcome hv ihe uhanau 
had replaced his regulation. 
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Tin 1 establishment u| the Man n bilingual prngunn 
ines Mtiuii spine WiiH dhtJ einplidbi/ed bv ihe 
|i|iv/bitiil tin niu nth injH the i liiisi nutus were ili'iu 
rdiuil wiih Mi iuii iii I, i ii ill ii numbi'i had traditional 
i iii vinqs 111 (lii'iii tih wull I I nit, it i j I iilinqual protfrdin 

lliebdie I'sltlhllbllllliJ pliVMi jilrind uiilul HpiiLt' lul I hi' 
linn i'hh ul luminal k find iiilluriil u j vivai Tlu j ncliuulb 

I vlnlk'il ttvlU blcllu mi IiiiijU hul Iheu I kid found Wiivu. 
in 1 1 ii' 11*0 m| Mm n i iii *u|e ItiMiJiiii^f ul iiitluu lum 
iind ifi idliei svmliulii uwiv* luikaliiie Mmni s|itiiiv 

I I IllUVt/ IliWdlili \\\V pUMlhk' I'bMllllhllllli'lll ul 
KilU prt|lcl Mtlllll mIimmU MlliUlIb Will) d iiimpll'U' 

Mduri pliiluuuphy 1 1 



Local and Tribal Concoriw 

Slan Sli'llKM hiii | lull Id 'd mil thai tlu 1 llnllnll n| 1 1 ■■ - 
American Indian wan I'wiilidlk a I iiinpi'iUi niveii 

tiUll. tllO VilllllUbNclllVLi AlllUlll rill pl'llplyw Willi ilu'ii 

many dillerenl l.nniudyo* mlluiei iind huiutie*. 
came tu form ii tlinlim I Mini niilv in tin* evv'fc u[ itii' 
white lolunibU liie ii-vival ul Native Ameiiuiii 
ethnic identity in luci/nl wtHk litis iiiviiIvli I «iImj ilic 
rediscovery ol lilhal iliffeieu t'h I tin Ii iilianum lb al 
best seen d*d imnpuliiiv puliliiiil iillidiuu (Tien'die 
bignb ui siniildi kit aland hllhil miiiem* in llu* Miimi 
Uinguaiju ii'viidli/dliuii | limits* I u'leiii'd nlmvi' in 
concern expicsseil iivei iluiltM dilfc'ietne* lln-w 
are idr Iroin liividl mallei i hul ii'lk'U «IH UlkleilyilUJ 

ISSUW ill bulllV llld|ui II 1I| II l| tell 111' 

I I iv tvui Ii "I llu'Wrillohijl liilnnifil m ^timy mil lu 
retinas ciiii'Vrtti'i'i nwi la mi i uiihsiiilhiih i Id t mi j 
I Hull Iii IH*l(l I m* been |uaibh|ii<j tilluiilh ill on llu 1 
Linpuiiniii i' uj \\w inhnl m iwi tiffiliciliuii thai estah 
l]*h jb ihe lienelli Idllwb ul tucli t laillit. Illhdl id^'iilitv 
lIlllH llilt rl llldlill etUllliI'lll rulLlVdlKW, dlllt ihlS 

| km I Ml ii explain* wl iv 1 1 iv Miin 1 1 tulluidl leimibbdnce 
I* lcliilliu|fi i »liL'ih Ihib leaiine Milan Ihdii heingsaiib- 
lied Willi tuiiiu ijwhei allied PnlkJlh ul Ihe Maori 
pi'nple rib n win ih' Tin' local nature ul the bilingual 
| ii* *|i (inn Ik'* iiinl 1 1 mi miicem |ur lucal control. 
illUblitiivB thih fiK i linn kictur ib uiw iluil will ddd rich- 
null |u the pincusb hul at \\w bdint? time product? 
pnliiiiril diid puulliril piobleinii 5uch ds dyrei j mi j nl 
mi Ihu uw cj| didk'ilb in ihu hilinyudl proyramincb. 
di i mftuv Hid I will fthuw up in liidclwr oppoinimcnis 1 
din I in huuk puliliLdhun 



Revival and Revitalization 

Tlwru luivi 1 liuwi d yood number of lanyuayt* revivdl 
i«l furls in Ihu nineleenlh and iwenuelh centuries, 
HMucicil^d usually wllh nationalist movements (or 
which ihwy proclaim both ethnic individuality (we 



die d beparate |?eupk J becduse we have our own lan- 
guage) and ethnic past (our Idiiyuayu abbociales Ub 
aiih ihe Cireai Tradition ul our pdbi o.s a people), 
There have been ellorls Lo revive a number o(Ctillic 
liinyuayes. Ihe Irish, Welsli dnd Breton cases proba- 
l>lv hviiuj i he mubl well known Another less well- 
known but now increasingly well -documented case 
is lhai ul Frisian In mubl ol these cases, the main 
ihrubl ul activity lids been revival, by which I mean 
i in ellurl lure eblablibh bold ihe number of speakers 
uibudilv hv ledchiny in ihe schools) and Ihe number 
ul public and ul fil ial lu notions lor which the Ian- 
ijuaye ib used An nnporlani side effect of this 
inrredsed funciional ube is Ihe need for language 
i nudum Wd lion, similarly, a necessarv side effect of 
the hthuol leaching is the need for language siandar- 
■li/iilum Another yual of ihebe efforts is revilaliza- 
tlini. Ihe rebturaliou ul ihe vitality uf the language by 
a^huriiiu a lulu re supply ul native speakers. 

One ul ilieniDhi effective cases of language revival 
iindtevilali/alion in modern limes is thai of Hebrew, 
liv ihe nineteen ih ceniury. ihere had not been native 
speakers n| I lebrew |ur some fievenleen hundred 
vears. and while the langudge was widely known 
and used. Ihere were wvere lesirlcllons nn l he 
dottidiiib ol use The important el feci uf the Hebrew 
ieviVdl movement al ihe turn of ihu presurtl ceniury 
was both to call fur wuler use in all uinguaye func- 
tions, and lo encourdge a generation nf parenls and 
pnnpi'clive parents who would speak Ihe lanyuaye 
tn their children Since llu 1 cliildum giflduaiiny Irnm 
Ihe I lebrew languaije nthoolb In I he \H l )[Y% tpoktf 
Hebrew heller than Ihev «|)uke Ihen parenla' Ion- 
ijudyeb, it was iidluidl llvil when ihev mairted Ihev 
would «pedk I lehrew wilh eat h ulher and wllh Ihelt 
illildien Willnn twenlvui ilmiy yean lhl»wn«hdp 
peuing, *o thai chiklieii hum in the lale l^Ut were 
liliely lo he native «|n'cilw m ul I lei new Hie evidence 
ul ihe Hebrew taue bhuwed a lumblnollun of 
lors the two i nlkril fealuiea %eem lo he the use ol 
Hebrew as languaite nl iiislim tiuiiiu the achunlbaiid 
kindergoiieiib, and Ihe develupinenl ul Miuuy cum 
inunily widu ideoluyual huppurl foi Uebruw lan 
gun ye use 

Tlnsexiirnple suyyesh that the next lew years will 
tie el i Heal lur Maun L'unlinueil support hy parents 
arid (jovernniunl fui the kulhiinja reu movement will 
keep up pressure un the schools- Inlelli^enl concen- 
trdlion ol lesuurces in Ihe educational system 1,1 on 
building strung groups uf Mauri speakers in the pri- 
mary school, jivd developing Iheir linguistic compe- 
tence in the secondary school, will produce a new 
generation ol flueni Maori speakers who will be cap- 
able, should they su choose, oi being the parents 
and teachers of the new nalive speakers. Maori then 
shows good prospects for revilalwalion. 
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1 1 iitinhu it'll .ulkk's it'Lniil)* iiidilk'iciu .ir^kus hi 

laiiyiuiics piil kn - J=iiS ^ 

Metrics vsitli plu)iniiM|ili'» nr ntlicr illusir.iiii*ns \U1c1c 

I* ISM Ilk' .||V llHlli.il |li| LiiilMik'lMlU iTl lur llllllIC issues 

\riKk*s sin mkl Ik* .ippi<i\inuki\ iumi wmils .mil 

U1II1AV [||t ( llJlllirlllllllS ill fills IssilV ill lllllOspillllk'IH V 

sin mkl Ik* .nkli v^vu m ihc 

I'llMlv. .4IIHI1S M.llUf^t'l 

\ U.'LWir sttit'i.irui. 

Dcpjitmcm ■■! IHipliiv rik'iu I dm Jin in .iiki I Milling. 
I rlH) Hu\ HShil i .mhctM U l' J<*)1 AiisimIm 



Ilk mU'I illnsfMirori 1 if ilk* I 1 »\tl"l 1 il |\.ll K I is I 

rcndciiiiK In Nil .1 I'rth tt > iiiur\ ciiummim; iH-iniminis i" 
lilt* iirjiiiier uilkitum V\\ N i »ik 

Ilk- ffrtlcf nl H.lfX'l I- n.i III to ll.lVC lnVil hillll 111 lllf 

l.iiul nl sl11n.11 1 1 i.il H |i xii.i 1 si if m* m IK- .itk-T ilk- Ik-luiflL 
\i nudum ii> ilk* siun m ckncsis 11 ilk* 

KlIiS InitlJlls U.ilUt'd MttiffkJ .1 uh .Mkl .1 lnwi'i \Mnis\- 
lop wnuki rr.uli iii Ikmm'u. I heir piMii ii .irmcicd 
,k'lin\,i .mil .is «i piitiistiiuriit !nr ilk'ii pKsiiiniiin in In 
uinlust'd ihcii Lni«ii.iv,vs s,, j (mi uit'i ik ■ fifiiik-r 
uikk'rsiiMKl mil' .iikhIkt .mil si .i lined liu'in nui Ha 1 

Lite ul ilk' VMM 1 1 Ilk' Mm\ ippi' 1* 1 hi* .it) .iik'Hipi 

tu CNpLun ilk- i-MMi'iki- nl iltMisv I in nun LunjiMitcs 

.({id [.Kl's 



J it mi (nu'i tffMUit Ih Si n r.ilt's I'.im U.iIilIjs iiHAI IS. 
tMiilk'rr.i. U I" 

Inii'in.il 1. 1 umt Ox design h\ i 4 >u.iniiiiii Idci** Hutv.iu 

Kpi-si'ii Ik ln*iuisiHnri>t. 1 jnlvir.i. \t I 

I 'rill 1 I 111 \Usir.ilu Ik I'itic I'niikis s.uVs h\ Lid. 

l\slu\kk. M.Y J»*W 

■ t mm m iihvimIUi <it \1isir.1l1.1 pl'Jl 

|SS\ |ll4J'llVl 



This ivurk isui|i\nclit Ap.»n In mi jn\ use .is pcrniitictl 
uiklvr die i *f/i| Pti'f <f Aii r>U* in» |un ni.i> Ix.- aimiJiic'.-il 
wiihinn uncicri permissinn trnin ttic Austrjlun (« ft crn 11 it lit 
Publishing N/rv ut. Uc^iitsis .uul 1 11411 incs luiHtmuk! 

ri'|ir^||KUi:il Drills sIliillUI bt ilirciltti in I lit M.liU>*tT. A<il'> 

Vrvss. Aiihirjlitiit I iirwtriiintiu I'uMisIimhj irlKtHm, hi. 

< 4Ut*ri\i A(T :m\ 
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From The Chair 




This issue c il IV a* 
a pines alter i lie hiftth 

successful C< iUfcrCHCC 

Lanyuayc is liood 
I ins i [less - I lie Role [)| 
Linyuayes in 
Austrulij's I'VunoniK 
Kill ii re' J I id the 
equally successful 
Ol-C'.l) Aii.sirjli.in 
tiontcrciuc on 
hdu canon and 
C -iiluir.il and Lin.mb-.lk Munilism . ,in AAC'.LXMI'. 
mitiaiiAc. tiryani.se. with the OKCl) licntre lor 
l-ducatioiul Kesejuh and I limitation This 
international imilcrcmc was held tn March l l > l >l 
.11 i he Mdney c omentum tieinrc Ai pan ul die 
Hoiilercmc Uie Australian c.isc studies were 
released. The\ .lie pulilNied h\ Ihe Kilmer 
I'rcss \ r<.vS lomudcs uiih ihe release In die 
Ivdcral linicmiiicm nl a I'neeii I'apcron ihe 
Naliciri.il PiiliiA «»n Luitfu.iycs. Ui he called the 
Uisiralun Liiei.K \ and Lmyiuni Point The 
<liiesiiini ul .ippmpiwUf arid adetfiuie planning 
kir language ediu.it ion is jn tiul as ever 

Another maun etont. relevant m ihis issue nl IVev 
is ihe turnuil open my h\ ihe I'm ne Minister, mi 
2 1 Notcinlier ai Ihe National Uillert ul 
Vieuiria. o| ihe National Li nyiuy c*s Insiiuue ot 
\usiraha. 

In jddilicui to fii.nur aiLiutics sueli .is these, ihe 
rey u l.i r disbursement o| grants tti schools, higher 
t/d matron uisiilLiiii ins and other In idles under Ihe 



t a nous pmyrams ut ihe National Pohey on 
Languages continues. 

This fifth issue of l"«v contains articles til general 
interest in the iirsl section, .is wet! as fourteen 
j Hides til a more specialised nature in the .second 
section. These denl with tmr immediate region til 
the world: Caotvlee and Manyubhai tin Melanesia 
and i he MhWIi Pacihc respectively; Spnlsky on 
sjniuan in \et\ Zealand: and Lnvi on the 
Niiyapore dilcmm.i- On lanyuayc issues further 
atield. Vans descrihes new approaches to Knyhsh 
leachiny in Japan. Klnpnijigc discusses the 
m ley rj lion and achievements or ethnic minority 
pupils in the Neilierlands. Kivev surveys the 
remarkably complex issues surround my language 
planning in Alnea. and hnla analyses world trends 
and issues in adult hterai \ . This is p.irticularlv 
Much as we close International Literacy Yc.ir. 

( )n i he home hunt we luve articles dealiny with 
lanyua.nes oilier than l.nylish m Australia .trtd also 
nn the dillereni 1 1 inns ol Ausiralun ImgliMi 
Ik-rlhold ie|xirls on student opinions on French 
Lmyiuiye nn iiier.su in in Queensland. Wiseman 
writes ahoui .in interesting tier man program in 
st uiih Austral i.i. tiatt-RuiU*r and t-i\allaro ex. i mine 
the prospects lor niinonlv mi i my rani languayes; 
Campbell estimates MiliX'ys language resources. 
Ihrscli considers rcadiny ami thought in foreign 
lanitu.iye classrooms, and two tonus tit our 
Knglish are dealt with hy Katies, on Ahonymal 
Knghsli. and hy Delhndge. who talks ahoiil 
Australian I'nylish more generally. 

The slate I cam red m this ivsne is Queensland. 



Ji >sepli l.i p luancn 
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The National Clearinghouse on Literacy 
Education For Limited-English-Proficient 
(LEP) Adults and Out-of-School Youth 



lllfj \ .It II II I.I I I kMlllllillMIIM 1 OH l.lU'l.k \ I tltll .lilt Hi I'll 

l.iiiikVd-l jiyljsh Thdkklll M l l'i \iUk\l* .11 ul i »ul n| 
v Ik ii >l \ i uiih 

Ilk- tiN ViIihi1.iI 1 k-.litili|lli bj^i 1 mm Ifh'Mi * 
liUk.ihun » N( .1.1. J h.is I h i I ill -Ik J is .in 

\ii|Uikl LRU. ( k.mthjl <*• H ilir i I'liK'i ho 

\ppik*d l.MlitiiiMk h ii \| nil Ilk I M lln 

1 icMllll^lll IllM' pluMlk'H Milt MllMllI Ml III.IU iuN .lll»l 

k-thnu .il .ismMjiIiv i ill Ilk I. us iiliii .llu hi I mi 
liinik'U I imlNi-piMlii k iu 1 1 1 1' i nluli* .mil i mi i ii 
-t lluul \iuijll Ml/ .iNm I ii if, > if it ifitiiti | ml ilk 
,11 kl pii\,iLi' liisllllllli *ll> .l^i'ln iv* .mil 1 1 ii in nil I Id \ 
VifmpM nikuikil Willi Ilk-kit \ itMUiliti llu 
linnkxl 1 tii>hsh |iiMluk)ii |)iifi«il,tliiin 

\s .in \il|imi[ I UK I kjnriyil I KM ^> 1 1 

ullk'iK .MI.iKm'\ jhMhkK IlkUM** .Mill t'llk M 
il<* Mllk'Ht'* i in lik-l.k\ i'i Ilk .lip ill il Hi i Ilk' I KM 
iI.iI.iImm* I Ik-m.' iiu likk* il mmii li n*pi 

l|M|l|i lloll.l I liukTl.lK plii^hMU tk'M ri| Mm ills >Mul 
i'\.lklj|HHlv kMtlkl llllt H IMimilji jLiuuk's .11 kl 

.iss^moni ni.ilui.iK 

In ilk- c\k*ni pi^Mbk*. IKK. .list • pun kLt 

pr.kikjl k-ihiuuil jsMskiiki* mi jum> mh Ii js 

pi'iiiiMin (.U'MLJIV IMUMllUUI Ik'wInpilk'Ml. 
iMJk'luK aiLlpMlliill. (.lui.mtMsis alkl .ivi'sMlk'lll 
.uid hjmtnt: »»| tMiikTi <»i \ulunuvi minis jiuI 
m| Ik-is who lU'|i\it likT.k) Mfliu^ 

Oik' n| ilk- In si \ k.\iv pnuliiiiMii llu* ttvw 
1 kMiiinil it hi**. 1 s\ill Ik* a l>n\iinr\ ul I.iKt.k\ 
Prumjuis in ilk' l nikil sijks mtuiuz I.I II* .klulls 
.u kl miiI-uI-m In ml \ i Hith I UlkT lU'Sl pulihijUfiDs 

Will .Kklk'>s 



\ppfu.k lit"-, ti i k'.k liiiki hk'Mi > l> 1 LI I 1 Jikilis 

llll-l.liN piuLtijiils lui II I 1 null it -m. Ik nil \ • kill l 

Vm.iMMiUl Uk'Mi \ plo^uiiis fin || P .idulls 
■iikl i ml i 'I m In ml \ i mill 

Wn.kpl.iu 1 llkl.li * ii i I I I 1 .kkilh 

Ik .lililllU .(Mil kiVpltlij slikk'iUs in .uliill 
IllL'lili \ pln^klll^ 

S'k i line .iikl .itLipiiiiij nuk-iuN f« »i mm- hi 
1 1 1' .ti.li i II lik'i.n s unim.iii^ 

i mIIlimI n iiiokk'i.iin His in k.kluiki liki.ux In 
II f .uIhIIi 

1 1 .in mm I iu -mi \ u»liniki-is .muI inn us 

llu 1 inli' ul nisi Liil^ii,i^L' lik'IMi\ in ilk* 
.ki|lHMlmri ul MUflkl Liiiiuumj lik'i.k) 

1 1 ii iii< ik' nii< n iii.iumh. hi in Milium in.ikTuh m he 
iiiMMik-u'iJ Imi imiImmmm iti ilk l!KK diUkiM'. 
kiiU- ul i. .1 II \< L.I. .M ilk' .kklkss in kkpliuik- 
I unlit Vi IvkiU 

\. HiMii.il t.kMIHiiiin imm' un l.ik'i;k\ l\kk.ili(in 
C L'lllK" Imi Xpplii'J I.IIV4MIMHS 
1 I IS J^iul Mkvi \W 
Washing nil. \)l J*M»/T 

"I'd «JMJJ |J 1 * MJiJJ i,| i^uil liMMSSI 
I .i\ 1 .2M.Il IO" Mi 1 1 ul I JUJ* |J'J l J~MH 

In. Mill Iji nil I I l.lllll.lll. I )lk i li il 
kMlltlk Ik' in ik*. Assikhlk' l>!U'ilui 
|u\ I't'MiHI. I'ui ilu alimi^ I i m till I Mai Ml 
Ihwui >|x a ik*i. \ii|iiiMln m* i MMkliiutui 
Kjr ii \\ ilk'ils. I m'i sii\iu*s i MunlinalMi 
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Ilk* I s Di'iMitnii'iil i»l I ilui alii in ilinumh I lie 
i Mhii'iil hihiii>u.ij Klin .tin »ii .11 kl MirmriU 
I .iin>ii.mrs \H.np» lu«* v/lcilrLl 11 k* lii'iiw 
W jthintttuii I m\i'iMt\ in .1 |i lit li I'linn wiih ilu- 
* I'llU'l" tm ApplK-d l.iih{UNk"« il M.I In npiT.lti 1 ilk' 
Villi itul i.k'JiiMtfhuiiNC lui hiliiiiru.il l\kk.iluni 
" Si. hi: i llu.' WWW. mii|V "il wnik mni.uni .i 
luuillvi ill .khMlk'% itkliklinij 

(.nurd i ii. ui nt; Willi ullk'i mini null* in mik'it 

I k*\ eloping .iirI niipk'iik'iiium jn » Hiiivji h 
I'mirrjiu 

\u|iiinnu inluniuii ion rovnuu"* 
M.iini.iiiiin.u .i h'mhiixl 1 tiilk'ilmn 

I K'M'|li|»im .nki Ill.injUlllli i < r)ll|>llUTl^'ll 

iMl.llUll'l 

I'nmdmK iiiinpLik'i'iM'd tiiltn m.ilic m ^tuh"* 
Pun klinii ix'k'rc'iKt' ,iml rck'iul M/mn^ 



I'liKhkiik* jikI 1 1 kxh nti.it iru; intoiiikiiion 
prikluu.v .mil 

i oikliuim^ ikviK .it-scvuiurni jiiiviUi'.i 

Tlk' \< HI' ^l.iii-N iin I k'.kl 1 1 u.i rk- rs uilh ilk* 
Vilmn.il l.kMi inulu mx- lor I.iU'ijiv kilikJluin. 

SjIioii.iI i k'.irinulinux' t* ■■■ Bilinijiuil 1aUk.hh in 
Ills JJml MkvI \\\ 
\\ .i^iinm«»i. Ik jiHir 
id mj> in- - iistr 
i a\ i Ju.ii iJi-m-mi 

Jtk-I iiniiKV. hi IX Mm 

MllK'no linK'll.1. AwMjIl' l?llXMiir 

l)uiin.i < .1 UN mi i. \v»ikU.U' Dixviinr 
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Immigrants in the Bush 



ARESOURCI KIT FOR l/PPF K PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Immigrants in the Bus}} presents four case studies 
on life in rural northern New South Wales since 
the turn of the century. The focus is on people 
describing their own experiences and, in 
particular, on people from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds talking about why they or iheir 
families moved to a country area and what it has 
been like living there. The stories reveal much 
about the migrant experience and about rural life 
in New South Wales. 

The stories are told through oral histories, 
photographs, family trees, maps and illustrated 
diagrams. Each case study includes notes, 
resources and vocabulary in the languages used 
by the interviewees. The case studies are A4 size 
including A4 size photographs and are spiral 
bound for easy use in the classroom. 

Compiled by Janis Wilton with the assistance of 
Helen Andreoni and Myra Dunn, all from the 
University of New England. Immigrants in the 
Bush introduces srudents to new perspectives on 
living in rural Australia. Through oral histories, 
photographs, sketches, maps, illustrated diagrams 
and family trees, students leam how country areas 
have benefitted from the presence of Australians 
from a variety of cultural backgrounds. They also 
gain insights Into how country stores have 
changed, why people live In rural areas, the daily 
routines of country town life;, the rigours and 
pleasures of farming, the unexpected variety of 
lifestyles evident in mnil areas and much more. 

The kit consists of four case studies each focusing 
on Australians from a different cultural 
background and on different aspects ol rural life. 
Hie case studies arc: 

■ Hong Yuen. A Country Store and ils People 

■ The story of a Chinese-Australian, his 
descendants and their family business in 
InvcrcIL 



■ Hawking to Haberdashery 

■ The experiences of some early Lebanese 
settlers and their children in and around Glen 
Innes. 

• Cafes and Cafe Owners 

■ Hie lives and livelihoods of five Greek- 
Australians who worked different times in 
country cafes. 

■ The Pleper Letters; Tenterfield in the 1950s 

* The story of a German couple who came to 
Tenterfield in the 1950s as told through letters 
written during their first five years in Australia. 

Each case study includes notes, resources and 
vocabulary in the languages used by the 
interviewees. Hie books are A4 size including A4 
size photographs, have fold out diagrams and 
family trees and are spiral hound for easy use in 
the classroom. 

The case studies are accompanied by a Teacher's 
Handbook written by Myra Dunn which suggests 
strategies and activities for use In the classroom 
and illustrates how the resources can he used 
across the curriculum as well as within subject 
areas. There are also two posters and a sound 
recording. 

Immigrants in the Bushv/ns funded hy the NSW 
Department of Education's Multicultural Education 
Coordinating Committee (MECO. 

The kit costs $60 (plus P & P) and is avatlahle 
from the University of New England Publihlung 
Unit. University of New England, Armidale 

For further information contact Jants Wilton WO?) 
734307/728079 or Helen Andreoiu 
mi) 734326. 
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Australian Bicentennial 
Multicultural Foundation 



The Australian hki'iiteunul Aulhuiils >»aw 
support Id a proposal to establish the Au>lrali,in 
Hkciiienmal Multicultural ft ili million The idea 
was hrsi proposed In ihe I cdcraliun u| Ilium 
unnuumiiies Cnuiuils n| Australia .i| j Njiii m.il 
Lamlerenee in IWI 

In I'Mi i Ik* IWkTiilinn .iikI the Ansl r.ilun liisiuutc 
mI Multicultural All j i is |i ii in l\ l omened .1 Wurkirtii 
Party whkh conMilicd widek concerning the 
obiects and direction lor the I'tHiiuUliiin 

In June IW the Authority invested million in 
Mv Australian Uicenicnmal Mulnailtur.il 
I'oiindation Trust Acuiuiii. In September hJHKihe 
hinds wen.' iransierred In Uu* rmindauon alter 11 
was legally incorporated as .111 independent 
organisation. 

Current stains: the Inundation is iikorpuraicd .is .1 
laimpanv Limited h\ Ciiiaraniee under ilk* 
Uiiiipames i\ kh 111,1 1 1 ink' ami registered .is a 
hody corporate in .ill Males .itul reiuloiics 



I Ik* amis ami uhititiM s ul ilk* Inundation are. 

in ui III s.ik* in .ill Au si rj I mi in .1 strong 
lOllllllllllieill In -\Usll.llhl .is tine people drawn 
1 11 nil mam mliurcs aiullk si> doing in 
advance us 11 ma I and ecmionik \ull-hcing. 

in fin mu itt.- an awareness among ilk- people 
n| Ausiuki ul ilk* drvcrsiu iii cultures w nlun 
Ausii.ili.i ami ilk' 1 1 11 11 nl Hinun ul people 1mm 
all luliiux's in Australia's de\ elupment: and 

10 sptcad loletancc jikI understanding 
between all 1ullur.1l groups ih rough any 
appropnak' iikMiis 

Ilk' I uuiklalliill Will aJlk'M' lis. iillis 

b\ adopting an issue til national significance 
lorsiippoii mi an .iniui.il ha mm and 

h\ 11 1 it 1.1 11 1 ig pmiciis and programs in .mv 
ui 11 1 h\\ Ink' lii'kl hi ai miiv 



The Australian Multicultural 
Youth Exchange 



I lk' Australian Mullkiilmr.il Ymiih l:\ih.uigc is a 
propel ol ilk l-chnk u immunities 1.1 nun il ol \sYi 
which gives Australians ;m opportune 11 1 bencht 
from our rkh uiluiraJ diwisiiy. 

The purpose 01 (he Multicultural Vmiih I Ac lunge 
program in to iikrea.se ihe understanding ul 
people, cultures and diversity will 11 11 Auslraha. b\ 
promoting mu llkull lira ksru \ia a \i mill cvhangi 1 
The Austnilia Mull1u1ltur.1l Ymiih l.schange, 

I I trough .1 national exchange piugiaiu mk'ts 



ouing Aiisiialuuis the chance m share oilier 
i ullilies llii'i mull 11 itei personal contact in homes. 
Illinois wmk places ,ind 1 'on 1 muni ties where hosi 
1 .1 milk's reside .1 round Australia. 

Ihe I ilnik 1 nililiiiniilies t.i iiiikiI of NnW h.is 
I urn luikk'il tuilie annum! ul s 1,0110 1 1\ tlic 
\tisiiali.iii hiieiuetuii.il MuliKullui.il foundation to 
iiiuk ilake a leasilnhiv. siud\ into the Muliiailuir.il 
\ txiili I Mhaiiue I'lt ifL\ 1. pi 11 11 tu pinning liie 
pn imam 
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Australian Council for 
Educational Research 



During 1990. the- Australian Council for 
Educational Research (ACER) coordinated, on 
behalf of the Ausirahan bicentennial Muliiculmr.il 
Foundation, a proiect to develop proficiency 
certificate* in Chinese. French. German, Italian. 
Japanese and Modern Greek. The purpose of the 
Ausirahan Language Certificates is to acknowledge 
individual success in learning a new language and 
to enhance the status of language learning in 
schools 



Ms Misun Zammii. «i Senior Research Officer ai 
ACER, coordinated the propel together with Ur 
Geoff Masters. Assistant Director (Mea>uremem> 
ACER has considerable experience in managing 
large scale protects like this. In ITOI, ACER 
undertook the full range of tasks, from selecting 
.schools to take par( in the pilot study to printing 
and d i st n huting the certificates to he awarded 

Bam- McGaw. Director 



The University of Melbourne is pleased to he ;ihk- 
to play a major role in the development of the 
new Australian Language Certificate*. 

I ; nr each of the six languages represented in the 
hrst stage of l he project in l l )90 (Chinese. French, 
German. Italian, Japanese and Modem Greek), the 
University is providing the Chair of the relevant 
Language Panel. For Chinese. Italian and 
Japanese, the Chair is a member of [lie 
University's Institute of Education. Hie Faculty of 
Arts is providing the Chairs for the panels in 
French. German and Modern Greek. The task of 
each Chair is lo appoint other members of the 
panel from within the teaching professions 
ensuring a wide representation from around 
Australia, and 10 coordinate the work of the panel 
in developing tesi materials for the relevant 
languages. 



The drat ting ol spccili cat ions fur 11 ic iwo 
components of the test i listening skills and 
reading skills) involves collaboration between the 
University's new Language Testing Centre of the 
National Languages Institute «t Australia and Uk- 
Australian Council for Educational Research 
(ACER). 

The University welcomes this valuable 
opportunity to encourage the learning of lorcign 
j ik I second languages in schools, at a time when 
the national need for proficiency in languages 
other than KngJish is so great. we look forward u» 
a successful collaboration wuh ACER and tlx* 
Bicentennial Multicultural Foundation in thi> 
exciting new lenlua'. 

DG Feningion, Vice-Chancellor 
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The Key Centre for Asian Languages 
and Studies at Griffith University 



by Colin Mnckcrras 



All h< >i i nil ihe importance ul Asi.i I in Ausiraha and 
lis lut u re litis been olnnius lui .1 luiiy hiik- 11 is 
unly in the Li si tew years 1 1 1.1 1 litis has begun in 
hear upon the Australian lomiiumih .11 Luxe 'soi 
only is Ausiraha mcreasmgh icuiguised .is .1 ikmi 
neighbour <>l Asian u ninnies. I mi h\ some eieit 
as part oi Asia ilsell. Tiade u ah v .1111 ins Asian 
a hi nines has expanded lapulh .iikI 11 tine and 
more Australian* \1s11 Asian 1 outlines A^ian 
|Vople have become a sigiiilii.ini pail ol 
Australia s inulliculmr.il iiinuiiuuils 

Dealing ivnli Asia on the si ale arid in lite vu\ 
government and uiher miles aliUe think 
appriip-Mie necessitates the people .is a 
whole should develop an iiiuiersiandiiiM m \sia h 
is all very well lor us to appicuaic 1I1.11 Asian 
peoples, including (hose Asians hung Ml Ausiijha 
as Australians. Iu\c important lultnres hut a leal 
understanding, and lull dialing, mean thai the 
Australian media must lake nuirv notice o| Asia, 
the government niiisl develop a whole i.ingr ol 
uiltuial 1 ■ Hit acts, law vers must understand how 
l.i w operatic 111 Asian 1 011 nines, more people 
inuM gain l.uniliant\ wnh Asian languages, and so 
on ai the Ikmi I ul this development o| 
undeistanding Asia and its peoples is the 
cd ui a I ion system. 

The Australian (rovcrniiiuin has provided binding 
lor imu.mves in developing cultural ivlahons w ith 
Asia lor some nine. The National Policy on 
languages has been a iiutior lundmg source ior 
I he studv ol Asian languages at all levels ol 
cd malum. In 19"*) ihe Australia-China Council 
w.is established wnh the aim ol expanding 
inhural relations wnh China. In May iVWft. the 
Uoi eminent announced the selling up of the 
\sian Mudies Uu 111 ul under the chairmanship o| 
I >r Stephen hi/.iicrald. This hudy has developed a 
sound program and heen aiiive in pushing 
loiwaal the siuds ol Asian languages and Asian 
"indies al all leiels and 111 all sectors ol lite 
Uisiialuni communit) 

Although AusliiiliJii universilic" ha\c tried to 
develop the shuK 01 Asia |ur several dciades. and 
pn id ui eil sume iiilprvsMU* ii-Mills as caih as lite 
Mrtih. expansion has heen i.ipid tn the la si kw 
\e.tis l.lniiese. Japanese liikI Indonesian are all 
(auxin in imneiMties in alnuisi all Males 
miWiiiliivs 1)11 the oilier hand, 01 Iter Asian 
languages an- Mill ier\ intuit in their inlaikv 
including iiiipnrtiiMl nnes smh as Korean. 



Vietnamese anil Thai The Asian studies Council 
has siM it as a national goal dun t'<. ot tertiary- 
level suiclciils should he learning an Asian 
language hy I »W. 

In the secondar\ and primary schools. Asian 
languages are still noi w ell -developed in 
comparison wnh European languages. The 
1 1 out runner \ Japanese, which has m the last 
1 1 tree 10 le r years undergone a growth so last 
1 hat 11 has heen cxircmcly dimcuh ro supply 
enough teachers. Chinese snll lags somewhat 
hchind. Inn is making good progress Indonesian 
is widely laughi in the Northern Territory, hui in 
ihe country as a whole, lias unfortunately aciuallv 
declined slightly in the last lew vents. 



At the heart of this development of 
understanding Asia and its peoples 
is the education system. 



I p 10 now. other Asian languages have tended 10 
he lonlined lo ihe relevant Asian community, 
which means that those languages such as Korean 
anil Thai, which apply to peoples nol well 
represented in Australia 11 society, are hnrdlv 
laughi at pnmarv ami secondary level al all. 

The Key Centre lor Asian languages and .Mudies 
was established hy the Department ol" 
I'inplovuterit. Kdinauon and Training 111 the 
second half of I9KH. Jointly operated between 
Grilhili I niversity anil The I inversus 01 
Queensland, hoth in Brisbane, il is so tar the only 
Key Centre devoted 10 Asian languages and 
studies. The Department alloc.neil \SIU.ikju lurtlic 
first \e.ir. and slightly less tor subsequent \cars. to 
he divided equally between Ihe iwo programs. The 
reason lor the drop is dial some ol the money was 
allocated 10 ihe purchase ol' necessary equipment 

I I if use tfter seieral vears This article looks at Ihe 
programs ot ihe ke\ tentrc located at cinlliih 

1 inversiiy There is considerable cooperation 
between the two I niversiues, es|X a ci.illy in the 
area ol Korean siudiev 

"I here are ihrec main hinilitms spec 1 tied lor lite 
Ke\ Centre lor Asian Languages ami Mudies ai 
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development, Korean studies and community 
involvement. 

Curriculum development 

The urea of curriculum development is of caickil 
importance in the development of Asian studies, 
especially in primary and secondary schools. It is 
also a controversial area ;ind one on which 
parents, community groups, government 
departments and others hold si roiig views. The 
Key Centre has approached its job of involvement 
in curriculum development in Asian studies very 
carefully and with concern not to intrude in areas 
thai are already well-catered lor. 

One of its earliest and most important projects 
was the development of a series of twenty 
Cliinesc-lanHuage lele vision programs, each of 
half an hour. Eniuled Unison's Ton#iu\ die scries 
lus been produced hy ilie Australian liroaduisung 
Corporation in conjunction with Griffith University 
and with the sirong support <A the Asian 
studies Council, which contributed .S«i0t).00u io 
i lie veniurc 

The hasii' aim ol I he series is lo provide 
supple nven 1. 1 rv Chinese- la ngliago leaching 
materials, o| which ihere is currenilv a serious 
dearth 1 1 is nm designed as stand -a lone material 
in oilier words students will not he able simply to 
KM m Chinese from the beginning through the 
Kerns VUiut ihe> will Ik al)le 10 do is in learn to 
Hpiuk uihI i urn pre I lend authentic Chinese as n is 
spoken m authentic situations. They will he Jble 
to gam an understanding of the si>cioculiural 
surroundings in whrcfi the language is spoken 



Language is clearly a crucial 
part of the study of Asia, but not 
the only one. 



Methodologically, the series is based on the 
Australian Language Levels < ALLi principles, 
w hich emphasise authenticity ;irw 
sociocultural goals. 

Llecuuse ji was so imporiant that ihe language 
shmild reflect the natural and authentic usage til 
Heiiing, I went w ith an AHC camera crew to 
Beijing twice, the hrst time in .September and 
October and the second lime in October ami 
November 19H9. Mosi nl I he Chinese spoken is by 
background speakers, and in particular those 
li\mg in Beinng w ith ihe n.nural accents and l)«d> 
language of inhabitants 11J Beijing. 

The programs locus on particular themes, such as 
family, daily routine, school, sport, heailli. loud 
unci so on. There are some explanations, in 
l-nghsh. of Chinese hie ;iixl also of the 
develupmcm ol the Chin* h' language, hui iherv is 
no demonstration ol graiiiiuaiical points Musi 01 



in particular a soapie* w hich deals wnh the 
activities of a particular Beijing family. 

Ten programs of this senes were* screened on ABC 
television for the first lime f rom Fehruary to April 
3990. With help from I he Key Centre, the ABC has 
produced a simple but very- inexpensive hook 
containing ihe scripts of the ten programs. The 
Chinese- language segmenis are identical with ihe 
television programs, and set out in three columns. 
Chinese characters, romanised Chinese (piny in J. 
and English translation. In addition, it has given 
professional and financial support to the ABC to 
produce audiotapes conlaining the Chinese- 
language segmenis of the television programs 
Although the speakers are noi ihe same people as 
in the television series, the language used is 
identical. This means that students can repent the 
texts and improve their comprehension by hearing 
it several nines. 

Ten more programs are currently in preparation, 
and the w hole series of twenty should he 
screened as a totality shortly. One feature of those 
ten w Inch departs from rhe len already screened 
from February to April iWi is the inclusion ol 
small dramas set m Australia and about the lives 
of Chinese immigrants in Australia and Inch 
interactions in our mulii cultural society. The lirsi 
program of the series is to he an inservice 
pn>gram, designed to show i cache rs and students 
how lliey might make best use of ihe series lor 
leaching and learning purposes 

The Key Centre has also prikluccd us own 
videotape lor schools and oiher educational 
institutions which provides shon drannis focusing 
on the I ile ol a particular Chinese lamily living in 
Australia. Prominence is given id the Inendslnp ol 
the son w nh an Australian Inend Alan and to Ihe 
tainih s relations with Australian neighbours. The 
ami is to provide an understanding, in Standard 
Chinese, of how Chinese people gei on in 
Australia and to present images ot peers w ith 
ability to converse in Chinese. 

Language is clearly a crucial part ol ilk? study ol 
Asia, but not l he only one Recently the Key 
Centre has turned attention in developing 
materials of use to secondare and tertiary 
educational institutions lor ihe siudv u! Asian 
history, politics and other disciplines There are 
two specific projects here. 

One aims to assist secondary school lead lei's and 
students. Ii will gailier useful primed documentary 
material referring to Asia sinic IV-n. Sin countries 
haw been selected lor study: China. Indonesia. 
Japan. Korea. Thailand, and Vietnam, bin 
considerable ai lent ion is gn on also to 
miemaimnul relations, and especial lv Australia s 
relations w ith Asia. Particular themes have been 
isolated as appropriate 10 the Asian experience 
iind (or I heir value 10 the school curricula 
in .ill slates. 

The crther protect is .1 large-suile textbook lor use 
mamh by Austral 1.111 iertiarv-le\el smdenis 
io\ermg ihe history 11I l ast and Sniithc.isi Asm 



sum.* ihe si\teonih cciittirv. The same m\ 
countries haw been selected tor puniculai 
.iiienimn. I nil the design ul ihe book will hi- 
iiijhiIv thematic. A special section ot ihe hook will 
ho devoted in Australia, including .1 Incus ml 
Asians hi Ausiraha. and relations with Amjii 
countries. The mm is to assist not onlv Ihnsc 
universities w hich currently run courses in Am.iii 
Injury, bui to racilit.ne ihe growth of oilier 
courses in ihe turning years. This book w ill be 
ready tor use hy ihe beginning of 

The introduction of Korean studies 

Korea is a count rv ot considerable significance in 
Asia. In Ah straicgicallv anel economical! v. south 
Korea has become one ol Australia's main trading 
partners. \ei until now ii lias been alinosl loialh 
ignored in Australia's eduealion swem. 

One til ihe Key I Venires earhesl auions was lo 
appoint a consilium to advise on ihe hkelv 
success ol leaching Korean in Brisbane .il huih 
Tile I imersiiv ul Queensland and cuill'iili 
I ' ni vers i iv lie \isiied South and Nonh Korea and 
explored what was happening else where in 
AuMitilu and ihe Ijiglislcspeakmg world- On ihe 
ha si% 1 4 his jj\ he. llie iwn Urishjiie uimersiiivs 
decided lo go ahead with the Ic.uhing ol Korean 
in The kes Centre appoimed Mr Km i 
< .hongAVoon a.s a lecturer lo begin I lie I caching oi 
Korean in boih mm entities 

In I 1 * 1 *), Crilhtll I ui\crsii\ look in ueail\ jVn 
students lo iK'gin Us courses in Modern Asian 
studies and liikTnjlioii.il llusiness kcl.il inns, txilh 
ol which tnclude learning an \si.m language l iilil 
I WW. ihree were ollered. Chinese. Indonesian and 
Japanese. I Mil Willi i lie addition ul Korean lUeivr 
•ire now lour 



Australia Ignores its own interests (f 
it does not respond to the challenge 
Asia will continue to pose 



Mudeni t hone* aie .is Mlows Japanese. IH"\ 
Korean. Hii, Chinese. i*. and lnilonesi.nl. t \. 

i >/i ilus basis, ibeie is nodoulii ih.il Korean w ill 
lonlinuc 10 l>e lauglii in Urishaue. The Kc\ Cenirc 
has appointed .iddilinn.il sij|!" in a>|\' Willi I he 
iiuinhci o| sliidenis at (inlhlh I nisersrlv. which is 
u*r\ 1 1 ilk I r Lnger lU.in onginallv expected. 
Moreover, it is Ihe Kev lieiitre s pl.m lo expand 
ihe leaching o| language mm more general 
Korean studies Already some lei lures on Korean 
history, poluual cuirwims and sot ten haw been 
inirodmed into ilie tirst»vcur t nurses. Inn lire 
expectation is 10 inounl special courses dealing 
with Korea in the preseni ccnturv. and especially 
Ms poJiiic.il ctonomv since the end ot ihe Korean 
W ar in IW 



Community involvement 

The Kev lenire lor Asian Languages and Studies 
lias .ilso Linclenakeil some work in the area ot 
louiniunilv m\ oh en lent. Ii h.is organised and 
paid lor several conferences aimed at facilitating 
ihe work ol ihe NjIkkijI Itefercnce Groups set up 
by the Asian studies Council lor the various Asian 
languages, as well .is several working sessions lo 
plan j ml dev elop ihe materials on Asian history 
and politics mentioned above. Ii has organised 
inservic'e sessions lor (he AUC-GnlTiih television 
series Dretfum 's Tuit#iiv discussed earlier. It has 
contributed financijJlv and professionally lothe 
periodical Asian studies Keview. the lournal ol the 
Asian SI ud ics Assoc Ml ion ol" Australia, and 10 the 
Conference of ihe same Association held in July 
i his s ear. 

The Key Centres main acli\ ity up lo now in ihe 
held ot ctiniinuniiv imolvcmcni has been a large- 
scale conlcrence held al Cmlillh I "diversity in June 
PWJ. The aim was ui discuss ihe implcmcniuuon 
o| .1 suhsianti.il report on Amjii siudies al tenraiy 
level commissioned l>\ ihe Asian Sluclies Council 
.md compiled by a learn headed by Professor John 
Ingleson ol ihe I imeisity ol New South ^ales. 
There was lively discussion ol many nraior 
ihcmcs. Mich as I c. idler education, ihe role of 
language in \sijn siudies. .md ihe dili'iculues 
laced in o\ ere on ling indifference and even 
hosiihiv in some pans of the community. The 
Conlerence re si i lied in a range o| 
i cconinicnd.il urns wlmh were sent to relevant 
governtneni. mdusiiy. legal and oilier Ixxlies. 

Conclusion 

The Chairman ol ihe Asian siudies Council, I)r 
1 1 1 /Cxe raid, has spoken oi'a revolution .is 
essemul 10 increase ihe awareness ol Asia lo Ihe 
cMcnt which will he necessar\ in Australia in ihe 
l l )90s and into ihe iwcnu-hrsi century. The region 
is hkeh lo expand economically and become 
more important politically, and Australia ignores 
its own interests it n does nol respond to the 
challenge Asia w ill continue lo pose. Despite 
snhstaniial progress. [ must admit to being unable 
it> see anything I would describe as being 
rcmoich like a resolution There is a hard row to 
hoe in from til us The Kes Centre lor Asian 
Languages and Mucin's cjniioi. ol course, do 
much h\ UM.lt. hul I l>ehe\c il can claim some 
subsiiinu.il a chics cure ills m iisso l\ir short lite. 



hnfi'ssttt f '*litt Wi/citvmr> t> (.o /Jmxro/ c»/ ihvKw 
t.'cnin'ftirAfiMii I tiitiittOMVs and t'tnnnhtlHtti 
/'ni/mfii' r>r ihv l)irlsn*u u/. I.W(/;i ami 
htU't'tictlfvitdl Hiatus, urtffith f tuwrsitv Ik* has 
imtti'tt ff'ir/itfr 01/ <./mic\e hi\u»n' it mi 1 ulllnv. tint/ 
is fntmllvr til' tht* Att(* stent's un f Miuvw Inumntw 
tiiui life I )nignn s Tongue 
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Technology and 
Adult Literacy Programs 
Around Australia 

by Jonathan Anderson 

An extensive enquiry into the use of technology in adult literacy programs has 
just been completed. The report (1) which was commissioned by the Department 
of Employment, Education and Training was conducted under the auspices qf 
the Adult Literacy Action Campaign* as pan of the Federal Government's 
National Policy on Languages. 



Alms and purposes 

The niiiior aim ol Mil 1 unc|iiir>- was to report cm iK- 
use of lechnologv in literacy pn grains and 
projects around Australia vvhicli cater tor the 
special needs of adulis I'iin of Mil 1 purpo.se was 10 
describe Mil lie ol iIk» vva>s newer technological 
ton).s - ilic so»callc-d new technologies - are being 
used in conjunction with more irailnion.il learning 
nunc rials 10 assist adults acquire hit-racy. As a 
guide ui leathers and administrators who might 
con template their use-, an ;i tie in pi was made to 
gauge Mil 1 effectiveness of the newer approaches, 
as well as to evaluate Mil 1 i^otentul oi lechnologtes 
lor hleraey leu thing. 

What are the new technologies? 

The lemi HC«'/(i hiiohjuws is commonly applied lo 
those technologies uslteivd in by t he- 
mic roproccssor, and is thus Ircqucntly identified 
with computers- The ubiquitous microprocessor. 
Ibund in most oj today s tools. I rum telephones Up 
cameras, I rum television receivers lo 
plii>ii>eopicrs. certauiK underpnvs iiukIi current 
educational technology, unhiding hook printing 
Hut to the extent thai all tec hnolc>gies are at some 
stage new , a imvc •ifipropnalc form is uimpiaw- 
bawd liXhm)iu#li;* 

The brumby Report t l l )H l )i makes one \cry 

important potni ahoui tccfinnlogy 

Techmtfugy is mavihtiu i¥//ii/>w/e«/. tttilstt 
vnihnhvs the aw '» ivftnpHWHi titttl 
mtitenak an 1 used and tiw fciwmuu tttprnfiKr 
pmnc/tW, tllnimby ivw>, fj l.h 

Adopting this wide Mew. educational let Into lugs 
includes (he use i>( such lools as the lanuliar 
hook. blackboard and overhead proietiui. it 
includes I he use «. il radio, Ic'levistoiv cassette a ml 
video recorders, and IcHcphone. togelher with 
associated radio anil I ele vision programs, audio 
.ins I videotapes, and Icleiutiicicnuiig. u includes 



the use ol conipuiers. satellite, and optical laser 
disc technologies, together with associated 
computer software, CD-KOM discs and videodiscs, 
and it includes how all these tools and materials 
lire used to help adults achieve literacy. 

The approach to educational techiuilogy adopied 
m i he report in similarly broad it includes what is 
commonly thought til as low iccli. as well as high 
tech. The use o) pnnl ilscll was noi specifically 
l'nuii lined, except in so far as learning materials, 
software manuals or courseware thai accompany 
specific equipment are pnnl fx I. sec I The focus 
ihroughoui was on the use ol technology lo 
enhance learning, not on technology as an object 
of Much 

A framework for evaluation 

Since there was no readily available instrument for 
examining the range ol" technologies deployed in 
literacy teaching, il was necessary hrsl lo develop 
one. The development ol a .standardised measure 
and Us application to a range of educational 
technologies may Ik- among Mil 1 more useful 
outcomes ol the report. 

The generalised set ol cntena adopted were set 
forth in the I m m of questions - questions that 
administrators can or should ask about any 
technology, current or planned, questions that 
teachers can ask about the same technology: and 
questions that adult learners, too. can ask. The 
questions are grouped under headings, these 
lonstiiunilg the evaluation criteria, and below 
each criterion and us associated questions is a 
raunjj .scale The criteria and the associated rating 
scales were designed lo serve as a Iritmework tor 
evaluating the polential of dill ere ni lechnologies 
This tramt-wurk was loumf most useful in thai n 
provided a common measure against which a 
range ol dillerent lechnologies m use in aduli 
K-.TJcy learning could In- evaluated 
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What's happening in Australia? 

< >i K 1 nuiur eh.ipler in ilk- nearly iMd-pajgc report 
lecciultts I Kiw tcclinulutiy is Ix-my iLsed Id 
pit unfile hicrae\ .inking adults in all stales. A 
l*i per In mi Western Australia ivpilics ilie very 
wide- uu^c ul leeli nullifies m u*e in .ill stiles. 
I Vein if litres included cikuLilurs, cameras, 
cissciic iiuplii-.iuirs. eompuicrs. dl£lljl cluck*, 
Kit s i n nk- iii.k liiiKvs. 1111 cruet i\c \kk-u tapes, 
lanunaluts. lanuuaije lahura lories. lun.LUiaik 1 
masters. Ictiennumacl lines, tivcrhcjcl prniectui.s. 
pi u iK iu >picrs. si ide -m >uncl cu n ji i.scLs . lelcphi me 
.1 iinu c mix machines, leleiypew nu-rs. lekvismiv 
i\ punier* niuinu.il. ek-cinc. elecimnk ). uck-o 
cameras, video players, wdeaa tapes, word 
processors. I (Minn projectors and lilm. 

Klcci runic learning Cenires jre a special leak nc in 
<Jiieen.vJjnd. pioneering work in leleconleie nuiij! 
is Ik-iiik done in Viilon*!: U'Mphon is .1 new 
learning swein ck-vvUi-xxJ in Sydncv; In mi Snnili 
\usir:ilia conic reports of Ivanunij ui.ils wnli 
\ idcudi.se" and narrow cist television, in Tasmania 
and the Northern "IVmicir^- compuici* and other 
kvl incilc >j»ie* arc K*\nj* applied Ui producing 
learning niaicn.ils. "Hiese arc |usi a lew i>| ihe 
innovative proiecis hennj undertaken in 1 lie adult 

I Ik- 1 JO lie Id. 




Ith'AttxMi 1 iUnivc ruht «//.« students luvd a 
. i'/i//wir luh'tkkst fituwi taut untih AK/wf} tntoniw 



Case studies of technology in use 

Stake .1 111.1101 purpose ol t lie Miklv was in sec 
liuw ic-tli/iuli/j»\ u.is actuallv used and In seek I he 
opinions .Mid reactions til act/in/uslraiurs. Ic.ichcrs 
.1 11c I lea rueis. a series u| m-clc-pih case studio w.ls 
1 undue led In selecting which IcchnuUnucs Ui 
e\jiiiiik- 111 gre.ucr ckl.nl, c tmsidcr.ition was uken 
»il ilw ditlcvenl groups lor whom literacy 
provisions need in lie nude - name I'liillisli aduh 
sjvakejN. Alt) 'i 1 -4111a I acluJi.s. .iilulh wuli 
d is j I u lil ics. and aclulis I pun imnd'iiajhsli speak inn 
b.ic k^rouiuls 

Yisoilliri^h. six separate use siiicIk's liHilsed nil 
ilk- Uillf/wiiiK areas 

computers as loois ui liiei.K\ a< f jui.sinnn 1 01 

all adults 

iclct onlcrcuunci .is a im-atis"! icachtiiH 
1 sol, 1 led cnniuiiirniies 

iviTcjwcast television lor l.irck-tima aU11t-41n.il 
communities 

l.e^iplui/1 - .1 new lilci.ic* um i| |ni 11 aclc 
if-.lniiliM 

l.ilk in.Li compute! s un 1 he- hlnnl 

uiier.iiii\e \ideo*hsi as .1 it ml kit I s[. k . 11 hi is 



Two I url her cjhc studies Incused mure clireclk 1111 
Ihe use c it computers ,11 id cniiipulcr s» HI w are 
suu.ihk- luraduh learners. 

In ihe sp.ke hviv \\ is nut pc ism hie in prtiMcle 
inure ihun .1 ll.i \ r iu r i>l Ilk- learning e.\ per ic-i ices 
availahle in uianv adult learners as lUev explore 
1 he use ul newer luol.s 111 developing lneraev 
IVt>ni ink 1 nl (lie ease studies comes .1 huei siuip 
shut in ihe 1 1 inn ul diarv iiules niade as a j»iv^upc>l 
adults work at the Aduh IjIct.lca I rut ol (iilk.s 
IMatns WW. wuli Uwir kiuir. IXm m rein pi. 

ihi'if tuVM-iVu .students mtrkiHi* /n-n* htniMht. 
thvr httit' arnivct tu ft* ti /vnoW u/ fuvuh w finite. 
Mtun* Mmi#ht Jhthi n\*rk Mti&t uf thvtu httit'tasbs 
ht .i»u un intfi. tim( Ckm he is sfK'ttt .Sf ww tune 
tvi wiaHfi utifif tnrh tiubjithiafs <nni nnmai>iu\* 
(he iiM'of wtitL'riak hmkinq timund the taut, uv 
w tint smJvnrs Kktut/uii* hy the tu//cv machine. 
hnmxwM thmn,\*b untie turiutavftluiftts a ml 
s/ii //>/)///,!• stttne* r/iev n iit sinai nmt e <m tu Ihetr 
/i/.s&v Meatttrlnte. 111 the mum 1 n»mt. ut the f/iM 
1 HJrt/iii ler. 1/ iHUMxunter is uark'titx un Rtxnl Uttr 
Ibis *litih*nt t& tvs/umdtn^ fu wvphnaNi' fnvsenteti 
nn til tnteruKliun fmthtews. ttt fijtr-twr teat's oUi. 
tittei*] hii> tihn\ tiiv& t.\ tu tea rt 1 tt» time 

hi the 1 «7 al a Mm atiosh minpnter. 11 
\tlitletlt t\ listili* MttiW fife Ai miufrfete tin cs.\<tv 
(hh .\lfuteill i.s ty/wiH fmtti l*er Ikittdn nUeti. etfittfti 
imtitn.H rijit the e>siiv t.\ mi the Ait.\tralion 
\h<n-t,i>rne.\ a nil has Ikvu ivseaixheti and ten t ten 
mil i>/ interest. Jur her uiru M/n.s/fk/ivu/. m*t Jiir tiny 
stud 1 mfiiireitieiits .Wie tut*, u tth the M/i tif fin* 
fcufe/icv. sated her ntni* fhnn a fneridit* mcusnm 
ttifd fui.\ hiadi'd it tunif^ht in twtler to wmifilete it 
\\me wi-.\K'wn Ltlitnifi iui> already twit thine 
U hen the ewir *.> attnpieted it tali th'fwntetl and 
i IuxIm! fitr wmniHiix. with the help uj ihe tvittlter. 
Ntitrvtvr. t/mm^/nml the h'-sskhi, I kin attempt has 
ttLvn able tu help with any tpieruw juniifttlarix in 
makuii* sense aj the I Hindu rifteit text and 
ittmxttitK spelful)*. 

A fitr ifirins tUtw o*/ ihe MiC computer. </ student 
is inirkntg fhnn(,i>h /.e.v. \\ iZavd nl'W hrd> White 
tiswji this titlt entitle pra^ratn. the .student 
iKX'cisitnuifiv du es mm a pile n/'du /untunes and 
(hesamvses ne.xt u, the amtpnter. selects an 
ttppnipncttefiiie and lesfnnuk tu the amipuwr 
prubkni \<m ttudu^un other students Untune 
iw\4t\il u/ />r.s cjf/ur/s. and wtntl situj>estnm> and 
fmtliK'tttiUy tfi/l/Imr. in a manner tipcat \>[ 
twhb v learning em inn intents 

t wo students an the Affile lie tire tmnM '<> nnnttvt 
tlx' mysteries of ll/u-iv /// tin* U mid is i.annen Sttn 
Die^n' this attt entnre Mime has at nines made 
them m rtinh their hem /.s ttiul niistt the users 
manual thex tune, hnnv/er. tiiKtnvn*t saute 
1 tilt's an the e/tiMiv t rnttimil. hi retnei inu 
utfuvmitimn fmnt \l\et\mtfm\e) ami /mm ihe 
th 1 ftMpiUiMniH itllits nut I they hitte established 
tritm' \hmli\m ^luKeUUk Air /oa//n the MHmmittun 
ihevem \ttntvi li\ tntkmq ttt em h nt her at kit it the 
mewanes U\e\ nn } n\ eti tuu and In iistfinu fnr help 
fnott I hitt Mretnftl the\ htttv Wkmv/ii/ tn mitbnta 
\tihle sense ui ihr own iveit Mltutluot AJIer alHiitt 
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program. However, the discussions over coffee were 
influenced by their recent experience on the 
computer. 

On an Apple clone, a student works through 
Fractious, a drill and practice program. He has a 
picture framing business, and tvunts to unpnnv bis 
maths skills, particularly fractions and decimals, 
as they are important to his uvrk. 

What do the adult learners think oj computers and 
the way they haw changed many literacy learning 
activities? Hen* is tvhal one young lady, Trucy. 
had to say: 'School was the pits. I wax stuck in the 
oppoit unity class, it was honng . . . 1 could n '1 ,vj/ 
down with a piece uf pa; wand study; it was tut 
challenge at school. Computers have made a lot of 
difference to me. Ibey iv good 'cos yciu don '/ put 
pen to paper; my handwriting is bad. Computers 
are exemng. ' 

Pnia. too. finds computers useful as an ad/u t ct to 
learning, Jiecause uf this language problem, I 
irouldn 't lie able to manage going tutu an 
ordinary class, it alt gets jumbled, in a situation 
with lots of information. I can t co/k: I bait' 
difficulty, but with a computer 1 can just walk* 
a way from the machine and come back later r 

When asked about the benefits of coinpuiers and 
whether they have a depersonalising ettcci. their 
urn »r. Don Sircuiple. responded: "We see as much 
of ihe students as they need, hul they can need us 
less if Ihey ve got a computer that has an 
appropriate pnjgrani. U s absolutely marvellous 
when trying lo look alter ti- Hi students all Uomg 
individual programs While we uilk ai this 
morncni. we've goi tine slujeni working on a 
word processor, lo write and ill so in brush up on 
typing, another working on the Penn State 
courseware, a non-reiukf. and lie's ulmousK 
learning . . . Learning does occur. 

An administrator's view conhnns ihai cumpiuers 
are pan ol a siuve.ssful learning environment ai 
Gilles Plains College. "We should lx a providing an 
environment where, having made the courageous 
decision u> enter a literacy program, adults can 
actually see some progress. Thai s in it saying you 
c.in i do that wiilium luinpuicis - yuu can hut it's 
easier if you base on your desk a lool ih.n is 
usuhle in a wry mdnuliial \\a) 

In a suhsequem issue nl Vn.\, we ^ ill lotus on 
some ol the oilier exuting uses ol lechnnlog> 
taking pLue ,/nunid the uiuntr> - such as. for 
example, how a hlmd student used his newK 
acquired skills to lurm.ii assignments lor sighted 
ternary students. huw groups ■ if sludenis in an 
ImSL cl«|sts an. ess iiilnriiiiiiiuii honi wdcodiM., or 
how an adult sIikIuiii who uiuld barely read his 
name helped his tuloi loadd digitised speech 
clues to a personalised suliwaie package lie had 
himsell svnuen 

Concluding comments 

Theie are mum nhsenahuiis that could he nude 
.ihmil the use ol technology in adult literal > 
programs Ihrwu. 1 !. the overriding impression 



reported here, is that in comparison sviin 
developments in other cou nines, a vers* wide 
range of tec]) no logy is being used in Austral u 
The case studies locus noi only nil cumpuleis hui 
on television, video, satellite and optical laser ilisi 
Evident in ihis focus is the transition in soli ware 
tlewlopment from silent learning tools lo tools 
with speech ea pa hi hues. 

Another impression, alniosi as prevailing as tlie 
former, is the way Australia is taking a lead in 
certain developments in the aduli literacy field. 
Technology, like Lexiphon. has heen developed 
in Australia, often on shcx/string IxidgeLs. DUCT, 
too. is an Australian invention. Bull i hreak new 
ground in providing literacy herwees loaduhs. 

Vet other impressions from this national survey 
are how hieracy materials are being developed for 
adult learners in ways thai are uniquely Australian, 
and how these are heing employed by leathers m 
innovative ways. The Aussie barbie ranks high in 
comparison with videodiscs produced elsewheie 
The sense of humour in many of the film 
sequences is pari of whaf makes this disc 
paniculariy elieciive with second language 
learners, as well as peculiarly Australian 
Indigenous software. micIi as ih.it employed in flic 
hdking computers lor ihe hhnd. is smnLii l\ 
innovative, while at the same Liilie designed in 
meet real needs. These developments, in soliwuic 
and in hardware, need now to he de\ eloped 
fun her. to he marketed and exported 

Notes 

Requests Un copies t>| ihe He purl nuv he m.ide In 
the Executive Direiini. ll.Y SeiieLiin.il. 
Depanmcni ol l.mplovmcnl. Kduiaiiim mid 
Training. GPO box l )HHU. iMibirtd AM 40" I 
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Languages Other Than English; 
New Programs in Queensland 



by Linda Apclt 

The publication i\f the National Poiicy on Languages ami the subsequent 
distribution of/amis to Queensland from the Australian Second Language 
Learning Program (ASLLP) and the Asian Studies Program rtfthe National 
Poiicy on Languages, administered by the Asian Studies* Council have had a 
significant impact in supporting the iwp'amentatlon and the extension of a 
number of innovative programs design*, to increase student access to teaming 
a Language other than English (LOTH) and to provide quality teaching. 

ASLLP funding in the Queensland Department of Education has been divided into 
five components: Pilot LOTH Programs, Curriculum Development, Professional 
Development, Policy Development and Strategic Planning, and Evaluation. 

From the initial stages of funding Queensland has endeavoured to maintain a 
balance across languages of Asian and European origin and to promote 
programs which can be sustained beyond the period of seeding monies. 



The extension of LOTE programs 
through primary to lertiary education 

I'llnl LOU! I' nigral Us iniiimi'lkiil in I'WK K*J and 
.11111 m expjikl I'Msiing pi* j 11 iv i m ruik in* new 
| Murrains, examine i annus mmleh nl pr<k»r.iiii 
ik-li\i-r\ .mil mliJ imun.inw ii-i hrnqiii's in 
Lin^ua^e umi fiing .nul leaiimiij I I u\ mv 
p.i n u iiLn Iv nnpnii.ini in clewliipinj; tnmMs in 
1 11 ui nnk- iiiiiinuiiiy I' I- .tiki inii-> icriiar\ 

llllll JllUll. 

\n iiurease in ihe i ui nihil nl | ii'in l.i vhnnK 
NMshinu 10 nller a I.OTi: pm^ijin h.is in pail IhviI 
sparkc\l l>\ IM'U in ii< iiIiiiii ik'W'Inpiiiriu 
QikviisI.uhI s dull IMn Unix uUini hamewmk 
makes a i lear sLiivriK'tM .ilxuii .1 niintnuitii |vii«ul 
• •I iwu 1 oiimauhw \e.irs nl I.UTL .nul 
.11 hiu wriU'iii i'\|X'iLii mils h 11 siikknis llu- 
i xp.iiisinn nl LOTl- pni^i.inis m pmn.ir\ mIuniIs 
h.is ilicrelnre hiHuiik" .i piuuiis 

( In si Lis 11 insisting n| ihh'ui iii> hc <wc<nii<lai> 
siluinls jikl ii 111 mil hi u| kvik'i |iiim.ir\ sihnnls 
mi links ln'iwivn :i puiiiur\ -nicl seiniul.ir\ stlmul 
lute Iki'i) established. Si In mis \\uik in 
■*peiali\el\ 111 iksi^iunn, (le\elnpiu>i and 
deliti-rimj pni^r.iin.s Ai present ilk- c kiMci 
prima r\ silu mis a iv lii*L|Uc'tUl\ ser\i<ed h\ 
te .idlers I mm ilk- semiitlar\ sdinnl kefjiidii li.ni* 
idcniilied jikl eski Wished lunlicr dusters mi tlk'ii 
own 1 mi kid v en. 



l : \(Xiimeiitalmu wnli a k a riur\ link lias incurred 
.11 Mennuj M.ne Ih^li sdinnl where nudoales 
from llu- iinnk'isinu 1 nurse arc Jl»i% extension 
wmk in Years II aikl \ * h\ si .ill I mm ihe 
Department nl Invikh. I nnersiiy nl Qik.vnsl.11k I. 

Willi ilk- snppnn nl AM. I.I 1 I muling a Senior 
I'niiiaiv Jimittr Semndaiv L.i n^u af4cs niher ili.in 
I nulish Mllahus 1 needier villi .imidelmes .mil a 
snuueUink .ire I X'lii *4 dc\ eloped hv ( ajrneulilili 
|)e\elnpmeiii Seruees Tlk* uiitii uliim lUJienals 
.lie nnii-l.in^iM^e spec ilk .nkl are dicrelnrc 
.ipprnpiiaic In .ill I.OI T. pnnirams The documents 
ili,i\\ upon ihe Australian i.ant»nanc Leu-ls i ALL J 
I'micii c guidelines arul Queensland s I'-IO 
Laiuuiaiie l-'din alum Iramework ami .kklress I he 
1 11 t)Msi< in nl tnillirunh nl LOTH .urnssthc l'-W 
tears 

The use of technology in the teaching 
or LOTE 

Vk'le.nniiiM pn wains h.i\e been inirndiieed in a 
mmlier <il l.i 11*411.1 ne^ aikl si I tnnls km isek nine 
piiihlems nl ills! a rui- and nl ut\ small eUsses 
.iikI til leaelicr s| milages 1 elclcanurm involves 
1 he use nl headphones, mmpuicrs aikl Lk simile 
in.khme^ 

In Ihe hekl nl ilisijike eclikaiinn. Queensland h.is 
henen di veh'pintf J leaihing paikj^e Im Years l h 
1(1 1 ui - lutl ui n. QutfuiiHliiikl has suh,se< ni em h niken 
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Distance Education in Italian Years ()-Ji. plus ihe 
deselopmenl of a mulli-media resource package. 

Queensland is participating in Ihe national Dlftil. 
Project. The information gathered in Queensland 
will prov ide guidance lor Distance Kducalion 
LOTt- (DKLOTEl at the Seluxil lor Disunite 
Education and until a national database is 
established, informal ion will he si tired on a 
DKLOTE database, a component t>l a siatc-ss ule 
online information system being established In 
ihe Department of Education. 

Co-operative syllabus development 

In addition to the proiecis already mentioned, the 
development of a Japanese Language t.urnciiluin 
K- 12 is be inn undertaken by oil ice rs in Curriculum 
Development Semccs together Willi oil ice rs ol I he 
Western Australian Mini sin of Kducaiion 1 1 is 
anticipated lhat the syllabus guidelines tor Stage 
One (upper primary lower secondary beginners) 
and syllabus guidelines lor Si age A and Si age H 
(lower primary and middle primary beginners i 
will be Iriallcd in 1991. Initial drills lor Stages 
2,3/1 and 5 are currently being res lsed 
Devtrlopmenl of resources including cultural 
activity cards and graded reading material is 
underway. 

Professional development initiatives 

The maior thnisi of ihe Queensland professional 
development program has been to suppon the 
classroom LOTK teacher 

Professional development initiatives aw utilising 
various inservicc models. meludin^ television 
transmission using satellite cTSVl 1 ). and a distnci 
leaders' network lor Licihl.iliiig in-service 
throughoui the stale. The priority ureas lor 
uiservice are LOTH prolicicncs and LOTL 
ineihodology 

Inservicc activities to ma I mam and upgrade LOTK 
pn>ficiency skills and update teaching 
methodology invoke the participation of nalive 
speakers including llie language advisers, qualils 
LOTK stall and tertiary l.t >lT- personnel- The need 
lor inseivux* I or LOTK ineihodolnjjy has increased 
with the expansion ol LOTK programs into 
prima iv schools because teachers -with some 
LOTK pmhcicncy but no lormal 1XJTK met hod 
training are being idcnlil ic-cl LOTK meihodologs 
in service is also needed sshere the language being 
taught is nut c ate led lor rn all teacher education 
institutions 

To lunher assisi .cullers io create interesting 
learning ex peri* rn.es> AMI. I' and Asian Studies 
Council Ituids . mc coninhiiied to the 
deselopmenl ol a sanets ol resources. These 
resources have lx:en and are being de\ eloped in a 
number ol Uuigii.igcs. These include. 

The h Pencil S.I ) S kit. Chinese videos will i 
cultural ml ctri nation and pronunciation exercises, 
student workbooks, song books and rcJtlcrs. 



package produced at a teachers of Indonesian 
seminar held ai Griffith University; a German 
Junior Resource Kii i suitable for Years y and lt)i 
and a Senior Resource Package (Years It and 12 1. 
Japanese videos on language and culture, story 
Imokleis and a collection ol authentic materials 
I rout Japan. To assist planners ol programs a 
handbook lor ihe introduction of a LOTK program 
is being developed. Materials produced aa- 
housed at the Queensland LOTK Centre. 

"llie mil eased at lis Us in LOTK has resulted in the 
establishment ol I lie (Queensland LOTH Centa 1 . It 
will act as a rclerencc and resoua'e library for 
language teachers, as a clearing house for 
interstate and oxerseas documents, which can 
help l.t >TK leachers resource their courses in line 
wnh e\ | sung programs and provide seminar and 
woikshop lac ill! ics lor small groups. The advisors 
leaiheis will also be based ai the Centre. 

Ai present llie Queensland Department ol 
I cliiuUmi employs lull-time language advisers lor 
I- rem. 1 1. C en nan, Japanese* and Chinese. The 
Chinese advisors leacher was originally employed 
pan *iu lie as an Asian Studies Council initialise. 
The initialise was ihen taken up in full by ihe 
(Jiiccnsland Depanment ol Hducaiion. The Italian 
Cos eminent currently sponsors an Italian Adviser 
pari -lime 

Three inlensise language courses lor llie a-lrainnig 
ol leachers have been I uncled by the Asian Studies 
Council lo address the demand lor more Japanese 
leachers in our scluxilv 

The (Queensland Depanment of Kducalton is 
insesiigaiing ways of offering ongoing insersicv 
and lormal recognilion ol studies in Japanese. 
One I nit W I is e taken is a Program in Language 
leaching (Japanese) ai tirillith University lor 
jxmiianeni full -tune leachers already employed b\ 
ihe Depanment lo take place in IWI. leading to 
llie award of a Cradualc Diploma. 

With co« management and co-tundmg ol a numbei 
of initiatives in the areas ol professional 
deselopmenl and resource deselopmenl. there 
haslxrcn increased inierss steimc co-opcraiion lo 
the belief it of all panics 

Evaluation 

In hJhWihe University College ol' southern 
Queensland was gisen llie task of evaluating the 
Pilot LOTK programs and professional 
development activities winch base been 
supported bs ASLLP funding. The c valuators were 
asked lo 

■ cleseribe I be H<ipv. range and esseiili.il 
leaiures ol the Pilot LOTK programs. leJchci 
iles ell ►pineni and curriiulum deselopmenl 

act is i lies, and evaluate 1 1 leu contribution to I he 
achievement ol ASLLP go. lis. 

■ ideniily ^"rl on nance indicators relevant lo 
specific strategies and goals and unhse lliese 
indicators in assessing the progress inwards 
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.kllk'WMK'nl 1)1 lIlllNL' s|K.MlK SlMlCglUS JlKl gU.lls. 

■ ,hM'^ flic ctriMivuiK'M. and v u hih Iv ul 
\anous models nl lervicv deli\cr\ UH I.UIT 
program* and leather development. 

« explore the iiiiplic uIkjiis lor lulucv pliinnnm 
nl curreni mm. Hives m U)IT" in Queensland 
schools, and 

■ establish a process lur i lie un-giunM 
c\akiaiiun ol departmental LOIT; initiatives 

The results of this review have ifcM \el heen 
presented lw ihe (.'valuators. 

Planning for the future 

To ensure that good practice and programs m 
Mill van he .sustained heyond the nme ol 
seeding Kinds. Queensland has eondueied .1 
statewide conferencing process 10 develop a 
tomprehensive action plan for LOTH through 
collaboration wuh Regions and Divisions. A dralt 
plan ol action has heen developed and refined 
inio a discussion document as a basis lor ongoing 
planning. 

strict criteria lor pilot programs haw heen 
developed. Together wnh regular formal and 
in tor ma I evaluation H is intended that these 
programs will provide examples tor future 
planning. 

Looking to the future needs of schools, the 
importance of' I.OTF. in pre-servue studies for 



pi 11 1 1.1 1 \ leathers was ide nulled. A proiea has 
been uttiduited ,11 the Urisbane College ol 
AdViiiucd education, to sludy the provisions for 
teachers nl \XTT\\ as pad til primary pre-service 
1 muses Thih included experimentation with 
leaihmg methodology through the target 
language 

\ sigiiilkanl development in hWOw.is the request 
In ilie Minister lor Education. Mr l\ Braddy. for a 
Iteueu ol ih'ureign) Languages and Cultures by 
the Centre lor Applied Linguistics and Languages 
.it cirill'ilh rniversity. The findings from the review 
were presented 10 the Minister in late April. The 
Minister has recently announced a substantial 
state tu ivernn lent commitment to supporting 
languages m Queensland schools. 

Conclusion 

As can he seen from this overview, ihe support 
given under the National Policy on Languages has 
significantly boosted the position and recognition 
of languages in Queensland and has supported 
and or complemented ihe many activities already 
in place. 

.1/ the unK iifu niMR. Ms f.nuUi Api'it mis tbv 
tjuv&isltiiui i'Juwperxon ij/' ifw Austniiimt Second 
l.uu^iuiyy Uwn\n% PmxiLim. 
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The AACIAME Conference 
'Language is Good Business' 
4-5 October, 1990 

A.U.LlMf is mntfi'fui fur rfift citliLh* mtiiittivivil tiy M\ Jitai \bcntu<m ttkitetivtivtit \*i hniuwcftmn t UkuI 
cnttvnmu'itt ami titbnit. Affairs >, tt ifn'akw ttt the uatftwiuv 



\\ hal happens when yiiu pui j lot olbig husiness 
people in .1 ii hii n iv id i academics. Linguae 
pmlcssiouals ;uul Inircaucrals? INws I his sound 
like ii iccipe lm iin ifiuiii lx)inl> or j succi souMc" 

1u make ii v.nrsc. AAGLAMI: carefully spiced ihc 
cteill Willi j clash ol overseas language program 
expel reiues nallcl or noi valid?); ;i inkimv. ol 
Australian lescaich mm husiness export and 
language- usage ilois nt research in luul hitk* 
usage J; a i i ilI .ill el ihis ccas siirrcd up wiih irving in 
agree- ml uli.ii are 1 he language needs nl husiness 
and hou could diisuer Uiose needs. 

I-'cir flic hrsi 1 1 UK 1 in my hisiuri. I had j chance io 
at lend .i conlcrenie lli.il aiiempicd In hreak the 
Chicken and egg syndrome and tried io find .i 
euriety ol unsueis In uhut had aluays heen ton 
hard a question. Wlui? Tune to stop going around 
in circles claiming Ui.il n could he suited il onh 
someone cist* took rc^ponsibihiyr" 

The problems ai re olxious. Australian business 
could proliiuhk expand (Aersc.is il diet uere 
more linguist km Ik sensmce and capable. This 
ttuulcl improte llic balance ol trade 

IIoecetcT. businesses on the tvhole 

b do not calcic language Cafi.ihi lilies: and m 

t are nut accaic ol llie he net Ms to business. 

rs or. arc smart 1 but cl iss.il lshcd Willi language 
training in AuMr.ili.i thai is m adciiucalh 
mining on! languages .mil si eld ih.n ck» mM 
meet llietr needs. 

■ or. Iiace had some had experiences culh 

either p Ik ale en public scilor language service 
prcu ulers where ihe\ lelf (he sen tic ccis noi 
professional in u s presentation or approach 
i inconsistent i in i|iialn\. ivli.il >ilu> and lack u| 
speciahsi knowledge atailablc J. 

t or. tlmse successtul husifiesses dial lute 
ideiilihed their language needs and a^seis. do 
ikh hate I he in 'house l.icililics m prociclc 
iraimng noi dn tlie\ ute ease access u> 
outside t cxirses that thee I eel aic appropriate 
lot i hen requi remcnls, 

Sonic iicademic insliumnns had ahead\ hcgmrin 
recognise thai language skills aie nnl enough ami 
have begun in combine emnonikv husiriciH ami 



other course degrees wnh languages 

Husinesses c learly v\ anled si i oil onuses Senile 
a cade m ics were again si Ilk- idea hem use o| ih( 
low level ol language .iluhiv ih.n loukl he 
attained in such a course business lell thai even 
though language a hi In v mighi lie km n 
introduced Iheil stall lo iuliui.il dillcrvtuci ami il 
genera led euuiiuous good vmM even when a si at I 
member was onh ahle to s.u a leu winds 

ill course, there u.is picnic nt loom lui aigii/ifent 
Manv ol die acidience weie (i.inslalnis and oi 
iiilerpivlers undeistand>il)h lc a ll deleiisice 

ahoul the quality ol sere ices l.<|u.ill\. some 
acacleniics leli husmesscs cteie msensuite Id true- 
c|ualuv which could olllv come hum Jcrigdn 
academrt' smdy Just .ilmui c teivone leli ilie 




I H llti'll ft! Mm* W/i/Wi ' An (nult Vru"/(j|/|MW* 
iifwtnuv Ihv fttitiiiuiw I* it* tul iltwim »■ i mj/i'JVJrii if/ 
Ibv IriWiif/hNl StlhMMtl Wit l"ll ilhUJkl /'lift* u> 
/in /ii/fhlNiii nHf**tttmtl f/h 1/MhWi i nt*** iA/i/Ji^ 
Sthtttifh Vf/y^'Hi l/ l rill/t'll II! f t |Hi|f/t 
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and Pntf'esiorjiw Wallwf the l\ivul Law Ckmttv far Imenuititmal Commit mcaiiau. Simon I'ruser I'ntivnuty. 
I aucuiuvr. Prnfem&tr U alls spulx* at the Omjenmce 



Uy ihe end id i he lively two Jays, mimic avenues* 
1 1 >r explcjr.ii ii >n vsimv IvcomniM obvious. 

1 I'hc iraiislatoi . i nc 1 interpreter businesses need 
Ki he me in* active in their market mi! lu 
l or|* 'rations, 

1 Ilk Department it\ Trade iAI hTRADK) slnnilil 
ti mi 1 1 UK lo support and pluic nioic emphasis 
m ucIvkc in businesses nn the iinpoii.uKc oi 
luunuu>ic. i A six-n.il iradc award lor 
ionip,iMies ■ I i.i 1 h.ue discovered the hcncliis 
ill Inuiuisiic skills in siiiiesslul export 
dcuhnws'l 

3 Academics slum kl cununuc io 

explore what ,nv ihe a p propria ic Lin^u.i.ues to 
meei business needs in Ausirulia lAuhn, 
iieniun. Spanish, rrcrxh. ,l.ipjnese .mil 
various A^uin languages v\ere mentioned) 

de\elop .mil nuikei short course's tor 

hllSMU'SM-. 

umtinuc Li > fii i si i tor double decrees in 
I.M1J4LMH1 1 plus uuriculiuic. business •MUilies. 
ei i jiii nuns, eii^iMeerni^ in: .in J 

lobhv vviihni l tie educational insiituiiiNis lor 
luujuiutfc 1 1 ii i rses noi to be marginalised cir 
seen us ,i luxury. 

4 LiiiXiMMc Service providers should continue In 
push |tir quality, consistency «ind timeliness , 



. as well us continue u> luhhy lor government 
io nianiuin ihe importance ol language in the 
schools and academta. 

The lasi |x>mi madeiuc leel Unit DILGKAs 
investment in the up^rudmu ol their language 
services was a stroke ol luncliuess. Tins certainly 
is a nine when llie whole prolession is evaluating 
their dcvcli >nmem so fur and preparing 
themselves lor the llHurc. 

There was lively dehaie. miiJi discussion and 
many places where all parlies agreed to disagree. 
I low ever, there weie sunie concrete advances in 
understand mu, a lew Ineiiclships loin led and a lot. 
nl contacts made I clidn t think it would all he 
icsiilvcd m two tluvs and no ill ml h. several 
nieciin^s such as ilns one will he needed. 
Nevertheless. I ivallv ilmik that AAUAMK niaile 
.in ijupoiiani si.nl in vvhai couldn t have heen an 
e.isy task 

\\ was j novel ule id peilups a milestone Uir 

the prolession. Hettiiiw ilx* mm mil uc hirers 
i academic si, ihe supplier ipuv.iie agencies j. ihe 
service i if iteipi elei ■» and liaiislalorsi and ihe 
poleilhal consumers ilmsincssesi talk inn Io cut h 
other! What J rutioil.il place in si art to design the 
laiiKiiawc services Anstialu will riivil in Mie hit Lire 
Well clone. AAUAML 
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French in Australia: 
New Prospects 

by Joseph Lo Bianco and Alain Monteil 

Centre d'Etudes et d'Echanges Francophones en Australie and the Australian 
Federation of Modern language Teachers, Canberra 1990. 

This recent study of French in Australia describes the new and continuing rotes 
of the French language in Australian education. The primary goat of the book is 
to trace the relevance of French in public affairs and in intellectual, cultural and 
commercial endeavours. The French language is given a contemporary visage, 
so to speak, in the Australian context with its unique geography, economic 
directions and cultural-historical background. 



o IIYtpIMENS^ IN AUSTRALIA ARE imOKED 



i First of »J I. French sull remains (hi' language 
on wfncli iIil' maturity ol Australian students 
cut their linguistic teeth. Because ol us 
closeness to Imglish anil the great array ol 
resources available, (he authors agree lh.il 
education planners can meet the goal ol 
having a second language learning e\pcricnir 
lor large numbers ol AusirjJi.in students more 
easily with French than with ny other 
languages. 

Aspects of this issue are tackled liy the 
authors by pointing to ways ot providing the 
best instruction J or the most students in a 
variety of environments: in ordinary schools 
with moderate levels of resources, and in 
schools which are generously endowed with 
leaching materials and lluman resources. The 
authors suggest that this can lx* extrapolated 
to other language learning situations. 

i Secondly, the study of Prvnch is discussed in 
relation to its siblings wiilnn the Indo- 
European family of languages, and the many 
Ixmchis availahle to a learner of a Romance 
language from the knowledge of another 
Romanic tongue. When you consider who the 
brothers and sisters of" French are, and llie role 
they play in Australia, this aspect ol French, 
the authors helieve. is vital lo its standing in 
Australia. 

Thirdly, the geo-political or .strategy 
.significance of French is stressed French is .1 
language with portability: j lot of the world 
uses u. works in it. writes science anil 



lite rat u re in it and negotiates treaties, 
agreements anil accords in h. The star us of 
win Id language' can certainly still be 
aiinhuted to French. 

r Fourthly, the authors delve into the worlds of 
business, work, trade and science, li is here 
that ihe past advocacy for French has been 
sadly neglected When people siy thai 
Australian companies use French words 10 sell 
iheir products, they refer to the cachet' of the 
language, that is. 10 its attractiveness. But 
there is a iarntore mundane, perhaps, but 
very pragmatic reason, winch lias to do with 
the great size of the economic machine whose 
principal language is French. The authors 
discuss such issues as trade negotiations, the 
economic integration of Lurope in 1992 anil 
science produciion. 

Fifthly, the book ilea Is with aspects of cultural 
prestige, and how it can he a motivating loice 
for many students. 

The authors agree that Australia s language needs 
and pnoriucs encompass many languages, such an 
Japanese. Indonesian, tirevk. Vielliamese anil 
Italian, but among them French continues to 
occupy li central and important place. The 
authors explicit purpose 111 writing this book is to 
enlighten readers as to why this should be so. 



I ivt fL h 1 1 1 A 1 t»f rutin Xcu ' ftxisptvh is available Ircc 
ol vhargv. Iroin ihe French Emhass\, h Fenh 
Avenue, Yarnil inula. Canberra 
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National Languages Instxtue of Australia 



Launch by the Prime Minister 



On Wednesday 21m ol November I WO the 
National Lan^uajtes Institute ol Australia iNUAl 
wa% officially launched by the E'nme Minisier ot 
Australia. Mr KJ L Hawke. in the Cinsii IU1 ol the 
National Gallery in Melbourne. 

More than cnO people attended the launch. Those 
present included politicians, representatives ol 
proiessional or^a nidations and unvernnieru 
departments, academics and specialises in many 
disciplines. 

The Prime Minister. Mr Hawke and i he I director n| 
the NLIA. Mr Joseph Lo Bianco, addressed [he 
quests. Tlie speeches Iodised on important 
language issues, such as the contribution th.it 
language proficiency may make *o successful 
trade negotiations. 

Mr Hawke said Australia increasingly earned .1 



large p.irt of its export dollar 1 10111 countries tli.il 
did mil speak I'nglish. This leh Australia i\ith .1 
niaior 1_h.1llen.14e - the need 10 improve the way 
Australia interacts with markets where languages 
< 11 her than lavish are spoken. With I he me vita hie 
emergence into ihe L>loh;il economy til the 
v 1 mm r ies 1 ha i once lormed .1 blue ul centrally 
planned nations -the Soviet I'iikhi and Liasicrn 
luirope - Uisiralians w ill need in ensure we can 
compete in these new markets un tlieir linguistic 
terms. Mr I lawke said. 

Tlie Kesearclt and Development Centres ol the 
M.IA organised exhibitions and demonstrations of 
nuiierials and programs m the envat Hall. Guests 
j[ the launch were given the opportunity Ui see 
and lest the exhibits. The Mnemosyne Quartet 
provided mu>kal entertainment m the loan of 
baroque and romantic pieces 



THE NATIONAL 



LANGUAGES 
\H S tTt U T E 



OF AUSTRALIA 



The new address ol National Languages Institute o| Australia 11 
Level * 
1 12 Wellington IMf.uk; 
Kast Melbourne VIC 
Telephone. OWhKj 2 ill 
lax. -1U1OJM 
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AACLAME Publications 



1 The Journal ol ihe Australian Advisory Council 
on Languages uiul MuUic u)i ural Education - 
VOX - Issue No 1. Aliens! tureen*: 

Q interns. 

Fn>m (he Chair. 

National I'nliey on LanjuiajjCs 

Multicullural K. Cmss-uiliur.il Supplementation 
Program 

National Alion^ma! Languages Pre i^rani 
Asian studies 

Australian Second Language Learning Program 

Acluli Literacy Action Campaign 

English Literacy Action Campaign 
Profiles of AACLAMl- Members 
Australian Advisory Council on Languages und 
Multicultural Education 

AACLAMK s standing sub-CommUicc* 
Around (he Si ales 
Goeihe and langua?.a* skills 
Al S\v inhume Japanese is here 10 slay 
Talk of Adelaide 
Canada, trail bla/cmg again' 
Communily Languages in ihe Home A I'nsi 
Progress Kepon thy Michael Clyne) 
Australia and Japan. Cross-cultural Communication 
Problems thy JV Ncusiupny i 
language Mudies as Part ul a Liher.il l-:du cation 
dry Max Chiirles^oriln 

There* si ill a long w as to go - An interview 
Willi lanenlus Pmlcssm Michael llalhdas 
t Intel view li : ki iss Meele • 

Opening Doors Learning in Head and Wute .is an 
Adull 1 1 iv Nuel Miupsnni 
\as silent 1 1 Ausiulun Sign language and ilu 
Ueal Cnniniuints i li> Men Poweii 

I The Journal ol the Aiislijli.m Advisun ( tun ml 
on Languages and MufiKtiliui.il I dm .Hum - 
VON - Issue No 2. p)H»i 1 1 now in 

i. 1 intents 

Vmm ihe Chair 

Prime Minister Keallunis UoserniiiL'W 
Commitments 

National Policy on Languages 
Halting the Decline 

Taking [fcisfe tfducahon to Work thy l.h/aheih 
Qiiunt(in> 



l*n« won lor Languages Other ihaii i-.nglish ni 
Victoria 

Supcrtcxt Suhuthng 

The National Agenda tor ,i Mull it nil ma I Ausir.ih,< 
P/X) International laieraey YcartlLYi 
Organising (fie Nation tor [.Herat y ths Oanh 
hoomer) 

India: Linguistic HelemgcheitN. Tnlinguahsni and 

Knglish thy RK smgi 

Maori - Rising Again 'by KWI) Grace* > 

The StKio-ficortoimc Significance o( Teaching 

ArahiL in Australia ihy Ihiisam Aim Uuhoio 

Language and Culture in Austr.il kin Public I'olus 

(Lakstri Jayasunya i 

English as Language ol Science th> Robert 
Kaplans 

Critical Language* Awareness and the schools ih\ 
David Corson » 

3 The Journal ol the Australian Adsison, council 
on Languages and Mu Intuit ural Education - 
VOX - Issue No 3. l'^i I blue*. 

Contents. 

From ihe Chair 

The Towli ol IfciM th> lleinrkh Stdamki 
UREAKTHKl)l?GII. Languages Insiituie ol 
Australia I by Joseph Lo Hiancoi 
The Languages I nsliane of Australia fhv Roland 
Sussex i 

Developments in Language Lducaiion in Ns\\ 
Around the World 

The Original Languages ol Australia tin K M V\ 
Di.xoni 

I 'NESCD and I mversal Ucr.u\ ib\ I'lulhp w 
Junes i 

Lan^uaKc s| i' 11 *iHd Mauiifii.inu' in lniu-s sim ( i 
(h\ Am i.i Shimkal* 

M.imtJiuniK ami I 'e\elup(iijj halian in Auslialu 
■ lis Camilla lleiiuiin 

ruer.tltiie and |..ingihi^e UMinnig "In hu> 
Mel li jm in 

Hie linen lew le«-i ol I n^ltsh .i«- a Seiond 

Lin^ki^' 'lw V * k uitlhn \.u\ \l.tnm ,n 

Siepli.ime laihrliUMi 

Ha n is f nnn i t'.n I nun Assessing I Oil l.eaiiun>: m*» 
Maria Kudo and Unit Hesnoldsi 
SiHiie Ihon^his on uendei lnei|Ui<lii\ and 
Lan>»ua}te Kehimi (In Amu- I'auwi ls' 
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•t "I Ik 1 Uuirn.il ut tlu k \iimijIi.iii \d\isni\ council 
mi Lmuuuues unci Muliutiltural IaIikjihiii - 
YON - Issue No i I "OH (|>mk). 

Contents. 

In mi i Ik- clli.nr 

Developments in L..tiii>u.ii*L- IaIuc.uioii hi Ihe 
Ausir.ilian Capual "I Vinti irj" and die Northern 
Territory 

Lin^ii.i^i- j in. I Tuck' i In Jul in si.mk-\ i 

Conference Inierpretmg ihy K.itia Ik-QiiTJ 

Tlu* Au.sirah;ui L.nii'iiJ^L 1 Lexers I'rcqcil - AN. 

tii Kid Things Must Come io.hi |-liul 

Pmni ALU", to ILV and Itcuwul ihv Noel Simpson ■ 

The Austruli.nl Lin^iM>;i k Cemliiaies 

Ausinilun KJiK .it ion Centres 

Austral un Kducaiion Ceiures 

Ausirjliu: .1 LiiiKiuuv i rr.!M'\.iril No More' 

ihy I leinrich Ncl.iiuki 

Melanesia n lateral \ Prnuii 

I mUlTsUikIiiIu ll.ils - I .uiuu.iue. <■ (illiiiv, 

Commerce. An AiiNLiah.it i l'fis|Kui\L- 

Curare tor lnuTiiiliur.il siiulii's and Muliiiuliur.il 

Kduciiion .il i hi* l niM isiiv n| Adelaide 

IIXTS - \ New hilernatiniiiil I iihINi Liiikimki- 

Tcsl 

The LuiHi ijkvs o| spun \ i .ium-iii- 
inv l.\ nil Ml Ainnlili 

kmuu.inc Keienlii in In \iuisii\ .mil lii'iK'iiiiHin 
i by Charles \ 1'ihi i 

LaiiKiiatfe j ih I I nn|oi;i\ in ihi'ii i iilnn.il I nw-lope 
i by J J sniolic/i 

A I Lird'Hosfd Mnliu ullni.ilisin Ke\ ii.thsmu 

MllllKLlilUI.il I A I III .ill" III' 'h\ |i IM-pIl |.l> Itl.lllMll 

Asun Studies in Alistl.ihil .Mill Si ■nil' » Iuihun 
Conip.nisoris tin 1 lame Mtk.iu 
LintfCiaitcs h 1 1 i In.- I'mlissions liimuisiii jiul 
Cultural Presuppositions! I «v Anne McLaren .iikI 
Helen Tehhk-i 

J M.i hi Inuhsh simple or Nmplrsiu ih\ Kohcn I) 
I.. idlest mi 

The Hole *il Muiliei hnmiie l.ik'r.u \ m Thud 
Lnnuia^e I v.i mi Hi; "h\ MeiTil s\\.mi. shanm 
Uphin. \orinjii KiiWi'ii. I >t >lilc Il.ni) 
Mann hilniKU.il IaIikjiioU .mil I .animate 
kVul.ih/atmii (In [U a rri;ii(l spoKk\ ■ 

5 \Al.L\Mi: I pdjie hsue I luK IW^i^ivm 

6 AACLAMI'. I pU.ni 1 hsne 1 Oilolx-r 1«JW ihliu-l 

7 VXCLUN I pdjie Issue < September h«n 
fhurmnul\ i 

H A AC I. AMI i \ t.isionjl I'.ipei \u I- suhmissiim 
lo I he Minister hv I iiiplouucul. Lduc Minn 
.nlil TninliitM in response io Hie liiwil paper 
i in I liuhcr 1 dm alion, 



9 VU.LWIK Oicjsioii.il Paper No 2 - Illiteracy 
in Melanesia. A Preliminary Report - l)T 
l\vt>n. Research Sjionl ol Pacific Siudies - 
Australian Nanonal t'mversity lWrt. 

10 A Ai ;l .AMI-' < X i jsu mal Paper No t - \duli 
Literacy Ai t Kin Campaign: I'mic-its Around 
Australia - A re\ie\\ til staie anil lerrnoiv lewl 
.icltilt hteraey pro|ccis funded under ihe Ailull 
Lit era c \ Action Campaign ol ihe National 
Ptihc\ on Languages. 

11 AACI.A.MK Occasional paper No i - A Kc-ucw 
ol' ihe Australian Second language Learning 
Program - Moss Diton and Anne Martin - 
Man 1 1 \*m 

12 AACLAMI" (XliskuijI Paper \o * - Renew ol 
die Viiituial Ahuripunal Languages Program - 
Lwicn KikA-Munihiie ami lh\n Koherts - 

rwo. 

13 Ihe Relationship heUseen ljiiern.iiiiin.il lude 
X l.iii.uuistii ( iiilipeieilte - Department ol 
r.iupUiMin ni. I ilut jiioiws" I i.inin 114- Kepun 10 
\AI.LaMI! - Jul 111 st.inlex. JbMil liiwraui. ciar> 
Unlink. 

14 \.uinn.il sin\e\ ol Lunjiuve Learning in 
\tisli.ilu-l Sihools PWK. 

15 A U.I. AM I- - iulinuii.ilism. some sound 
UKut h»r I'arenls 1 p.iuiphlel IVJim. 

16 A AC. I. AMI' - hihniiu.iJism; Who* \\ hair Why> - 
Ihlin^ual l:iliK.Hiiiii in AtisiraJi.ui Sthonls 

1 pai ilphlei |iji||i. 

* 17 Three Kesear\h Papers on liilin j^li.iIisiii hemu: 

.11 MtX.nnara. T. Dopke a Quinn c IWU) 
Psu JiohntjiiislK Aspects ol hihu^ualiMii 

hi Katlo. Maila 1 IW) hiliiiHiialism and ihe sJiomI 
t .1 >i 111 1 un 111 \ 

1 1 s,iuiklers. i i L »i)rne 1 |*j»Ji The Soeiolini>uistK 
Aspects o| I hi mi»ual 1 si 11. Hiiuiinu.ilisiii and 
s< 11 iei\ 

18 A.U.f.A.Mi" Ke|xm loihe Minister lor 

I nipli^iiieni. I.ilucaiion .mtl Tr.nuiiiii NatKiii.il 
Polics on Lini4U.i^es beceuihel P)H~ lo 
Ma ix 1 1 I'Ml. 



These pnhlu .itions .ire all .n.nl.ihle 1 101 11 
AACl.AMI , Seiielarui. Lintiu.iyes pnlu\ and 
Intern.1l1011.il Kelaiioits hi. null. Departiiieul ol 
llmpk i\ nieui. l.clui.ihoii and Training. CPO liox 

UNHU. l ailllLMM. AC I. Jl iUl P 1 >l III 1 1ll ^"tl ""In 

1 These will he pioxliueil In Hie Nal11111.1l 
Un^thiwes liisi inne ol Austrahii ilunnx P^l 
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Contributed 
Articles 



The Fol lowing articles by noted academics and 
practitioners in the field of language policy and 
education are intended to provide, collectively, 
an indication of the broad scope of Untune 
policy, and, individually, an introduction to 
Nome key issues and concerns in specific areas* 

The views expressed in the articles are not 
necessarily those of AACLAMK or the 
Department of Employment. Education and 
Training. The following contributions are the 
opinions of the authors. 
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World Trends and Issues in Adult Literacy: 
Interregional and International 
Comparisons 



by H S Bhola 



To make an objective statement on world trends and issues in adult literacy is, of 
course, impossible. A subjective statement may nonetheless be useful, especially 
if it invites reflection from a few others engaged in adult literacy work in 
International literacy Year, 1990. 



Diffusion of literacy around die world 

The n variable statistics on literacy illiteracy . 
indicate j clear trend inwards ihc uni\ersalisaiion 
of literacy around world Th.ii is reason loi 
optimism, luu with a hea\y dusc »l cannon. The 
world is indeed destined io he lulls laeraie (IJhola 

However, we need m make deep 
commit menis and take hold actions io eliminaie 
illiteracy h> ihe year if Hit i 

Tabic I in presenting a general irend in htcrac\ 
diffusion around ihe world. Jails io hnn>i oui some 
important lacis. First, most ol the gums in a dull 
literacy haw resulted I mm the expansion ol 
primary schooling world-wide and not troni 
campaigns, programs and pmieeis exclusively 
designed for and directed at lire adult learner. This 
indicates thai policy makers in most parts of the 
world have heen unwilling to make the required 
policy choices and resource commitments 10 adult 
literacy. They have followed the gradualist 
approach of letting primary education do their 
work. The trend of the slowly hut e\ er-clcercasing 
illiteracy percentages may reverse nsclt. as the 
economics of the developing countries plunge 
deeper into recession, anil more resources are 
withdrawn from primary education. Both 
enrolment and retention ol children nt schools in 
ihc Third World ha\e heen on the decline during 
the 19K0s. 

.second, the demographic explosion in the Third 
World ha.s re stilled in increased absolute numhers 
of adult illiterates even lis live ratios of illiteracy 
have gone dow n. Tins trend happily will correct 
Itself as the population bulge works itsell out of 
the system. 

Third, educational statisticians now think lli.tt the 
eshniale.s and proiecuons used in the tahle helntt 
may hasv grossly underestimated ihe majintluoV 
of illiteracy since these statistics are oltcn base*; 
on sell'reponed data 



l-ounh. while disparities in lncr.u\ acquisition h\ 
se\ jre olwioiis trom ihe lahle. some uIIut 
disparities .ire not. There are. lor instance*, serious 
disparMjes in liicrao acquisition hi urhan and 
mm I locations, and h\ age cohorts, Rural illucracv 
ratios in.l\ olicn he li\e limes ihc illiteracy ratios 
in urlxin areas oi the Third World. Illiteracy ratios 
increase as we 140 up ihe age ladder. 



Ninety-eight per cent of the illiterate 
population of the world lives in the 
Third World 



I -if tli. the mosl glaring disparities exist relative to 
world regions, [.veil i hough illiteracv has been 
rediscovered in the industrialised countries ol 
\onh America and Wcsicrn lairopc. these 
toiinines are siill icrv well oil in relation to 
um\ers.il hierac\ Ihe socialist economies ha\c 
alw.i\s paid consul era hie aileniinn to aduli 
hteraii. Ihe .idull I Herat \ campaign ol the I'SSK 
In mi l 0 ! 1 )'! 1 ).^ 1 / has ser\ed .is ihe mother ot most 
liteiiiiN campaigns o| the twentieth century tUltoLi 
hJH-i.u Vel the Lisl l-.urope.in socialisi countries 
It.isc slighlK lughci lew is ol illiteracy Mum 
con nines ol Wesiern l.urope 

The Third ^ oikl is the wmst oil jii .idull literati 
Ninclv-eiglit per ceni ol Ihe illiterate population ol 
the world Ihes m the Tlimi World 

All the comments | Made above arc h.iscd on .1 
workable delimhon nl hlciacs and 011 the 
dcpeitdahihh ol st.lliilics collet led atco 1 ' .gto 
stiih .i debnihoii |lo\\e\cJ. ik-llimional and 
sialism al issue's remain We wish io invite serious 
ddiiiiiiou.il anabsh ,ukI reluiemeiii ol data 
collection let luilljllc's toi bmldmu dependable 
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ilju bases on .nkilt liicr.kv, hui would warn 
against cxaggLTJlimj i\w problems relaied U> bnlh 
dclinuiuii .nul U.il.i. Dclimiiuns m hieracv. are 
impciruni. bus j miiwrsal deli nil urn ol liierac\ 
which maintain* across .ill languages ur jII nations 
speaking Uk' same language, is impossible. 

Related '»> ihu above is ilw question ol counting 
filcraies and illiterates even within the Iraincwnrk 
nl uinicxlual del Millions u| literacy. lien. 1 . again, 
sc 1 1'- reported data will have lo Ik* used ;md good 
estimates nude. Available statistics. c\cn as 
iiupicuse qi u ni nit's, have .i dear qiuilnativc 
message I hi us. illiteracy is a Mik problem. Winch 
needs irrTriiL-Ldati.- attention. 

The ideology of adult literacy: from 
charity, to radicalism, to pragmatism 

\chill hieraiv wnrk loda\ is no \im$yr an ait ol 
iihti' ihanl\ . oruf inrfik'SM.' ohli^L 1 . It has also 
niattiuwii thf pliilosopliv ul liulpinK ix'npk' In 
help llicinsdsu-s i>r o\ the- prok-sMiinalisalinn ul 
lalhiur a new i/nmisrakahlc kIcoIcikkjI trend wa- 
sul in Hit' iX'tljraiinn ul I'urseptilis uf p;-^ 
i Malailk- l i n>) thai. uhoinK I'auUi rrt'irv i I Til I. 

OttlMUcil'd IflLT.KV ht \K- IK A |U>1 1 1 If pniLCsS 111 

k a a riling ihc skills ol ruathnx. wruini* and 
aiilliniL-iiL-. bul a lunlribulinn in ihc liberal inn ol 
man and ul his lull devdupmcm. Thus loniciu'd. 
liiur.ks i reales tbu tnnduuin.s lur ilic aa|Uisilmn 
ul a ml it a 1 umsuuustic.ss ul llic l onl radii, tiuns ol 
iwVtl'IV in which mall lj\es . 11ns fvuilC <>I ilie 
musi iivipuitaiu and l he must ml lucrum I 



idenkJiifuiJ M.iiernciKs un aduli Iner.KS ul ihe lasi 
l wo lie ca lies. 

The lUccik^y ul liicr.it > lor hbeiaiuin Iws m4. ci| 
uiurse. abulished all uihcr kIcmIu^il-s blmla s 
pulmial model nl liler.uv pnniinliiin i | ( )KHi 
ideniilies three dillereni pohiual u;|Iu!ch 
f^radualisi, relorimsi. and revuluiumji-s i w\\U 
dillereni i.iied ideiikws and nilisL'^iienlh ihive 
di lie rem appn k'dics iu hieraiv pmniniicui 
(|7itjfL\1. pru>»rani. and i ami ni Will 

In ihe sucmIim cl i ilium n a s nl ihe ^iirkl. I Herat \ 
was always an idenlotfual ifialicr The rllfler.ite. 
said Lenin, siands mil side pohiits laleraty was a 
sinu qua nun lor ire.uiiiK a suiiahsl tullure Al ihe 
pi.aiii.al Icscl hieraiv was )mked wuh k iltncilutfV. 
i.e. with the prolcssiiuiiilis a iiiuii n| Lihnnr and hi^h 
pruductiMiv. Puliucal eiliK.muu was i.iukIu m 
groups and l lien groups were sulmIisiiI in (he 
new idcultiH\ lhruu>tli all sirmlurus — ^Kial. 
polilK.il and cciitioiiiK. The usemdmH theme was 
in ele\aie Ixiih culture and ittlmoloK)-. 

In the Wcsi js well, ihe pnhins ol liU'iacy are 
now uimers.illv uiiUcrsUKM.1 by sth<il,irs. and even 
il\e pr.Kiiiiniiers are Ix'Kinnin^ lu uudersiand I lie 
|h ilrt us uiMibed Tllusc whn 1 1. inn in l)e 
pr.ktualh-f menied are acquiring a hi<hKJl vision. 
I I lev .ire adding aw .nenevs |n hirtUronalKy. 

Ill Ihe Third World. iileoloHKii I IlleratV produees 
mure ri 1uiil iknl reiiliiv While ii k-w popular 
tfnuips tarry util Miiali-Hi.ile |X)pular hieraey 
pmiesh. m>s eminent pninnum lend u> be lame. 
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irrespective of official rhetoric. Ideology is 
overwhelmed by hunger. Most often u is ihe 
ideology of modernisanon and higher 
productivity, noi of freedom and fairness. 

A new trend may. however, he emerging 
combining freedom wiih bread. Whai we see is 
ihe emergence nf 'functional lueracy" buiJi upon 
i he concept ol a generalised funciionaliiy which, 
while leaching critic.il consciousness, also teaches 
health care, lantily planning, protection of the 
environment and pniductiviiy. 

At ilie mosi general level ihere is ihe issue of 
ensuring that lueracy for liheranon. while being 
pro-people, is noi necessarily anu-staie. Where the 
stale is indeed responsive to the aspirations of 
peoples, ihe i|Ucsiion is: Mow to ensure that 
crilieal awareness does nut become equated with 
propaganda tin behalf of ihe government"* 
bureaucratic plans and initiatives? 

An imporum issue remains in relation tn the 
concept of dominant htenicy {provided by the 
state) and ideological literacy (through 
spontaneous organisation of people on their own 
hchalfr. Some analysts go so far as to suggest thai 
only popular lueracy is worth attaining and all 
other htenicy is doininam literary. However, thai 
negates the role of leadership by the agents of the 
state, and in the Third VTorld countries the siaie is 
a very important agent t if social change. 

There are additional issues. Can awareness be 
taught by those who themselves lack critical 
awareness? Can functional literacy help if outside 
structures do not change? Will the middle men 
standing between the development elite and the 
poor ever lei benefits flow 10 those lor whom ihey 
are intended? 

Scope and substance of literacy 
policies 

UNESCO'S program of Education Jor All" 
encourages all mcmlx.T nations to develop 
puhucs encompassing universalisaiion of prnnan 
education and 10 conduct programs of aduli 
literacy commensurate with needs. The World 
(.onlereiue nn l-ducalion lor All sponsored hv 
l?Nl)l\ UNliSCO. I'NICKI- and the World bank 
held in .lunuien. Thailand. S-y Man.li I WO 
advocated thai all countries consider the following 
planning uirgots by the year 20UU: 

Prima in educahon each couniry will strive 10 
ensure thai ai leasi Hll% ol all h-ycar old bins 
and girls uiuun a common level of learning 
achievemem lor primary edu canon, sei by ihe 
respecnve national author i lies 

Aduh education access to h.isiv skills and 
knowledge tor nil 

Literacy, massive reduction ol" ill no racy will i 
targets to be set by each couniry premised hi 
age «i nd sex. 

The Conlcrencc agenda recognised ihe universal 
aspirations for literacy and linked educational 
politics Willi disarmament and world peaic. There 



was a special policy focus on the literacy of 
women, not only lor reasons til equity and basic 
justice but also for the pragmatic reason of ihe 
local effect of women's literacy on 
intergenerntional lueracy. feniluy. family healih. 
coinmuniiy anil society, 

Over the la.si forty years, the pohev now 
articulated by UNDP. UNESCO. UNICEI". and ihe 
World Bank has had varied ma ni festal ions in 
different regions and nations. AduJi literacy has 
been a part uf socially policy agenda for a long 
time. In the West, it has been more recent. 
Universal primary education was supposed 10 
have eliminated the problem of illueracy. 
Industrialised countries were slow to adnui to 
problems of illiteracy in iheir midsi. The policies 
on adult literacy promotion are receni. 



Literacy has become central to the 
processes of development, both for 
demoralisation and modernisation 



In the Third World vvheie rid till IllctdO h I1M inl 
needed, poluy iminnves have been ahscnl in not 
fully cinnincnsiir.itc wiih needs This situation is 
now changing L'NIiSCOs mutative on I.lIul.iiuhi 
lor All has Incused aiiennon mi aduli edLkailoii 
Since aduli educanon lias serious limits svithout 
literacy, attention has shillcd In polu v making in 
aduli literacy. The trend is increasingly inward 
policies of adult education wiih iidlill literacy Tins 
has also put ihe role ol' media m proper 
perspective. There is policy ctinseruiiis Hut media 
cannot carry ihe whole burdei . (dull cdutaifon 
and development cominunica' .#n Media i ill en 
assume some literacy among listeners and viewers 
and media depend a great deal on the written 
word, Illiteracy ls thus a disadv a mage in learning 
from media. Undoubtedly, literacy has heiium- 
central to the processes of development, both loi 
dcmoaaiisation and modermsautm i lllitiLi lYM-iln 

Ihere is a disquieting possihilnv m the nihcrwine 
bold initiatives o| ihe Vtorlil Umleiviue nil 
Kducation lor All. The ilcath M.iteil numi'iuul 
targe is for prima ry educiH ton ■ il dl le.isl Htfn nt all 
boys and girls 10 receive primal v eduiaium liv 
the year 2UIH* will most hkelv lie te»ul a- 
normative. l)n the hi/hi hand, ijihililiilive 
aspirations tor access in bjsu *kilK ami 
knowledge lor all anil relative sugueniiiiii* in 
regard lo inassne reductioiis ol ilhiciaiv wiih 
large is to be sei hv eat 1 1 muntrv. JiUl |iiiniiii*ed 
b\ age and se\ mav he lead as dnvvmplavilig 
iiduh educanon ami adult I Herat) 

An imponani tlitilUnige lies m learning in embed 
adult literacy policies within educiimnal policies 
and to embed educational policies, in I urn. Will II It 
devclopnieni policies. 

An import am poky issue relates to the mlcrliltc* 
to be dev eloped between pnuui r\- education, iidlill 




vdiic.ilion .iikI .ulull hicracv within ilic cunieM or 
laluialioii lor All'. Will primary schooling be 
pi mum, and oui-of-school adult education and 
literacy lv secondary!' Will adult education 
u>mpelc with literary? Or will aduli education, at 
least in developing countries. I>e construed as 
adult education with literacy?' Will there he an 
attempt to allocate fixed ratios of resources 10 
cjch ol the three educational initiatives to ensure 
.itlenuon is given to all three within an overall 
educational policy context.' 

Theory and research: the 
profcssionallsation of literacy 

Aduli liicracy policies have found persuasive 
iiistihcaiions due to ihe profession ah. sat ion of the 
field of adult literacy. While some continue to talk 
of the "dispossession of speech", and 'denial of 
narration* to the people through the diffusion of 
literacy, there are now clear theoretical findings to 
the effect that: 

all cultures today are print cultures, and that 
there are no fully autonomous oral cultures 
left in i he world 

literacy today is assumed l^y all social 
structures — secular and sacred 

i illiteracy today is. by definition, a 

disadvantage hotli tor individuals and societies 

literacy may nut have generalised cognitive 
consequence* for the individual uhe 
technology of intellect hypothesis may not he 
as general as first assumed) but literacy is 
certainly potential added' to the individual in 
making transactions with the total 
environment; and even rudiment a ry literacy 
lias significant consequences for the new 
social definitions of individuals 

literacy brings to the individual liberation I roil I 
dependence and is necessary for any 
accumulation of the knowledge capital 

literacy and development connections hold 
both at the individual and the lolleiliM- levels. 
W hile literacy is not deterministic, and without 
lielp from surrounding si ma u res is not 
cllective. it shows important results within the 
locus of control ol the individual. 

Most ol these lheorelK.il developments have conic 
Ironi the West. Hie Third World has made 
contributions by heing the testing ground of many 
of these theories and iherchv promoting theory 
development - hiibsianiive theoretical contn but ions 
Iron i the Third World arc the dependenev theory, 
the theoiy of critical consciousness and ihe 
lijiiilluun concept of Am 7<r7rw(ne\\ education! 
rooted in a new philosophy of work. 

The issues here are essentially organi\ed around 
the knowledge hegemony ol the North over the 
South. Ninety-eight per cent of the world s 
illiterates li\e in the ftouth. but most of the theorv 
and research on literal v comes out ol the North, 
partial la rl\ the North* West. 



Mobilisation for adult literacy 

It is understood now that adult literacy work 
requires social mobilisation. Practitioners, 
however, seem too often 10 wan for the sell- 
motivated to come to their doors seeking help to 
become literate! Motivations have to be 
mobilised. 

In ihe market economies more is done to sell 
Pepsi and personalities than to sell literacy. 
Illiterates are supposed to come to literacy classes 
self -motivated. 

In the Third World mobilisations for literacy are 
seldom planned, and rarely executed. Some Third 
World countries, among them Ethiopia and 
Tanzania, have adopted the idea of mass 
organisation from socialist (outlines and used it to 
mobilise for literacy work. 

Issues of social mobilisation arise within a set of 
questions such as: What is ihe relationship 
between tell needs and fashioned needs!' Is it not 
the role of leadership to fashion new needs and to 
leach new motivations? Is ii not a misunder- 
standing of the process of social change to 
depend on the already motivated individual alone!' 

When does fashioning ol new needs I >ecome 
manipulation and when does mobihsaoon become 
coercions Where does the literacy worker as 
mobiliser or motivation stop so as not to impinge 
upon personal freedoms anil individual privacies!' 
What should Ix.- the combination in messages tor 
mobilisation ol the educational that reasons, and 
the emotive ihat seeks to suspend judge meni' 



In the market economies more is done 
to sell Pepsi and personalities than to 
sell literacy. 



Mobil isa uon does not merely seek part urinal ion in 
literacy programs. It also seeks to mobili.se 
people's resources. Is it fair to lake even a lilile 
from those who already haw so \ery liule? When 
does the sacred cow of voluntarism become 
exploitation of the voluntary litem cv teacher 
doomed to live in the rural areas without 
alternatives, social or economic? 

Institutions for the delivery of adult 
literacy 

There has been considerable innovation in 
institution -building and organisation of literacy 
work and lonsiderable borrowing and adaptation 
across i u If iircs and countries. The opposite 
tendencies of centralisation and decentralisation 
are resolving into democratic centralism where 
national direction of missions is combined with 
local initiative and implementation. A realistic 
division of labour between the govemmeni and 
turn-govern me ni agencies is emerging. 
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Governments arc plat mg literacy sometimes in the 
11 1 in lsi r ics t if ci luca 1 10 n Ui s I ite ra cy is .seen a s 
second chance formal education), sometimes in 
Uk' ministries cat culture Lis literacy is seen as a 
generalised a i dura I enrichment), and ai other 
limes in tile in hush-jus of labour or social welfare 
i:is literacy is seen .is reducing a deficit among ihe 
disadvaniaged). Few countries haw organi.salion.il 
structures lor ihe pljnnmg ant) tlclivcry of adult 
I lie rue j. through provinces to districts and 
localities. At ihe field le\el. lueniey organisation 
depends on voluntary work. 

Combining ihe teaching of I lie racy code and 
economic function through coordination oi t\\u 
ministries or departments Ills olten failed. A irend 
may he emerging involving the leaching oi 
generalised functional literacy in an initial stage hy 
the ministry of education, and then handing o\cr 
a well-formed group 10 an extension ministry that 
can effectively leach ath anted Kinciional .skills 



Organisation for literacy can 
become the focus for general 
community organisation for other 
development work 



Nun-govern mental organisations iNGOsi are 
taking more and more interest in literacy There is 
also the tendency tor NGOs to join regional and 
national associations I nlorUinately. too mam 
NGOs are receding tlieir funding Irom 
governments and are therehv losing some til then 
traditional freedoms 

Different approaches to the delnt-n ot literacy 
continue al llie same tune. Ironi large-scale 
national campaigns ant I programs, typically nin h\ 
governments, to small-seale literacy programs anil 
projects run by non-governmental agencies 

Tlte organisation of literacy at the field le\el has ai 
least three modes: an instructor n -aching a tlass, 
or instructor teaching on a one ti> one kisis, ami 
leaching a whole lamily. treating illiteracy .is an 
intergenerai tonal phenomenon. 

U is recognised ntnv that the organism inn lor 
literacy can become the focus lor general 
community organisation lor other development 
work There are examples I roil i Zimbabwe that 
wel 1-1 lux I ion tug u icon it generation project^ 
collapsed when the root organisation ol the 
literal v t Kiss died 

An nupuruni oigaiiisatn mal issue is this Mow in 
make adult literal a part (it the institutional 
mission o( all extension ageiuies* 1 low tan iiiici- 
itgeiiiA i<KH\lin.uion hi- aihieud and nude in 
tuiitiioii mi a du\ in das basis? 'Ihe same issm 
appears in the need lot literal \ woik in k 
uiordtiljied VMih media iiHuutnms 

Ihe r< ih- ul \<i( KU'isiis Ihe stale in hlei.io 



remains an import ant issue, as does the division ot 
leadership and labour. The problem is made mure 
complex hy the lacl that NGOs in ihe Third W orld 
olten find thvnuclvv* seeking funds imni the 
state. How to ensure thul non-governnienlaJ 
agencies arc not coopted hy the lunding agencies 
and therein lose their freedom? 

Another issue: Cain we combine ihe tea mres nl 
the campaign, ihe program and the projeci in our 
I ii era cy initiatives to get ihe best o) all worlds — 
the enthusiasm of the campaign, ihe steadiness nl 
the institutionalised program, anil the local 
relevance ol the small project.' Also connected 
with the above is the issue of voluntarism and the 
a) nee pi ion of the role of ihe held worker as tatlic 
versus functionary. Whitli one do we want' 

Curricula, constituencies, methods 
and materials of adult literacy 

An understanding lias developed oi the 
relanonshjp between the ideology and the 
technology of literacy. Cjjrriculuiu choices are. ol 
course, ideological, to tcacb the exercise ol 
Ireetlom or production ol food, to empower ol 
teach how m cope? There is an increasing 
emphasis on ihe content of literacy materials 
Knhcr or choices are iK'ing a\oided in l.i\oiu i»l 
generalised functionality' that seeks in enable the 
newly literaie to make el'kt'tixe transactions within 
the total cultural and technological environment 
That does noi mean, however, that this neiiti is 
universal. In the West, wnrkplaie literacy is being 
enthusiasiieally proi noted. Compute r-basctl 
liter: icy is a mother trend in lountries where 
computers are becoming pan nl the elect loiik 
gadgetry ol midt lie -class homes. 



Methodology may be marginal 
to the success of literacy promotion. 
Context and commitment may be 
more important. 



Thi' disadvaniagcd. the poof est of the pom 
relugees. migrants anil immigrants, women and 
ethnic minorities are ot speiul i mucin in liteia* i 
worKiTs anil special tin nulla aie being developed 
lor them Literacy turrit ula tor wnnu ii - aiul men 
-will Inoc to delretve the i in lent uik'lii.ilisaiir m 
in si iimioiijlisaui in and sain iiIk a in mi itualisaiu m 
ol the stiln.irclm.ite status ol wonum picvalcui in 
all culture's without exicpfin/i Tlici will ihen 
relrcv/c new Is itncnicd del nut toils m sell 
LOiuepts. iiiiiiu,i]ii\ in mak ItitiiiU 1 ii'launiis|ii[u 
^I'lxler-liee dn rsinn nl Ia()imi, alliiiu.iiiw 
iiwuiinoiul in >i ins and patterns and it iiei\iil 
tnliiujl traditions tbhola 

i ntiuTii with ihe nielhiHli ilugv ot ii-ailimg 
llleiai\ Used in he nhsessKi The UlkklM.llidllig 

ii now tniieiyunMlh.il meilimlnhig\ ma\ be 
niiirgitul to lite mux I'm nl literal V promotion 
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Contest jiiU commitment may Iv mure important. 
Alphalvtical methods lute been rcicetcd in 
t.oour ul holistic methods. The sight words taught 
in primers i>r \hcinaiic charts arc ideological!* hut 
Midi .is hunger and poscrty! 

An important issue is; I law hhkIi ol ihc 
curriculum should Iv determined lue.il l\ and how 
much ul ii globally? Mnnikln'i there lv a dialcitk 
between cojiimuivv needs and national 
development needs? How tar sin hi Id the adult 
literacy worker go in challenging traditions ili.n 
hue clearly become dystuivtioiiaP 



Adult literacy work is being 
professionalised all over the world. 



In i lie teaching til generalised funciionaluv. ihc 
issue ol integral ion ul literacv with skills training 
and Willi consciciuisjtion arises. Which should he 
Ihc pi mil ul' Ivginnuig? The answer, til' course, is 
simple: It depends!' Literacy should lv central 
Ivcausc ii \\\\\ make ^onscicntis.ii ion and 
iiinetionalin both moa potent. Inn m will depend 
mi the particular ttmtcM how Mil- three are woven 
together in the iahnc ol" the lumciilum 

.should con scieniisu lion, functionality and literal \ 
all be embedded in instructional materials or 
lOlikl integration he complemented through 
jLiums outside ihc materials!' Ii seems iliai Irving 

10 aJue\e lull integration through inaicnals alone 
ma\ he an impossihle and an imnctcssarv ideal. 

I uiRlioilal literacy primers and materials might as 
well stav .11 the level ot introducing rclcuini siglu 
woids and lite ideas they represent. Speaking out 
ihc unspoken max he enough. Integration 
I vi we Li i literate and lunuion tan and should he 
at luetcil I mm the Tai l ol ihe same group 
|\niii i|%mng m the literacy class as well as in 
iiKome -gcncraiing pioiciis and loiniiiumh 
i nganrsation Iniegraiion would emerge also I nun 
I lie literacv teacher, ihc community .unusi. the 
fiatiet ol the iiKinne generating pn>|cil talking to 
each other, talking the same language, and 
s] i. iiing an iiinon purposes. 

Hie language ol literal* remains an issue, lateral* 
v\oikeis .khaiL the ilnmcs Iviweeit the motlicr 
inngue. .1 lingua I ram a, a national language ami 
in international language ot literal \ 111 iterates in 
I lot sw ana. incspeunc u| their 1 1 lot her tongue, 
want 10 leant litciai\ in VtswailJ IxiJuse that is 

1 1 ii* language ol puliliis ami ciuiiiimiis ut the 
1 1 m in i \ hi V-pal, illiteiaies want to au|iinv 
litem \ m the national language and not in ilteii 

i ha li'ii New literates in Zimbabwe, attei gaming 
li[\-i.ii\ in Mion.i 01 \dchclc. wain 10 learn 
1 iighsh 



Training and recruitment of adult 
literacy workers 

At the i cry* lop. the need is fur "the education >>i 
i lie literacy educators . >omct lines policy makers 
seem lu not lully undersiaiid the centra lily ol adult 
literacy hi the development processes, resulting in 
a crisis of conviction, such policy makers are 
obviously una hie to argue tor I he allocation of 
rcsouii es to literacy promotion. An important role 
is Ivmg placed in the education of ihc literacy 
educators by a \ ariciy til donor agencies w hich 
specialise in promt Ming discussion and dialogue 
and sponsoring provisional networks. 

\lIuIi literacy work is hemg professionalised all 
tner the world. In the West, training tor adult 
education has been tonic in rated in ihe 
um\ ursities. I low ever, tew ot these university 
Lent res tiller courses in ad till literacy. In .socialist 
ioui lines, adult education lias received alien tion 
in specialised institutions outside the universities. 
Mere again much less aiiention has Iven paid it) 
adult literacy I raining per se. 

Tlnal World countries have done t|iiite well in 
training middle le\el personnel in adult literacv 
programs. Several universities in Africa and Asia 
ha\c college programs for training of teachers that 
include adult education and literacy work as pan 
ot the curriculum s.e\eral centres and uistuuiioiis 
within ihe development seitor train personnel for 
literacy programs, including held level workers. In 
ihe methodology ol" training, a dialectic is 
emerging between training by ohiecuvc' and 
training by participation . 

The i|iicsiion of training is linked with ihe isnuc of 
credent laling. Do only the credent li led have the 
right to teach? Is the paMxcupaiion with training 
inhibuing com ri I >u tit m in adult literacv work by 
i he ct >ni i n 1 1 ted and competent but tun 
i red emu led? What should he the combination 
between technical training and ideological 
[mining, between lonipeieiicc and uiiilinilillcul in 
our training programs* 

■\n impoi'taui issue relates in ihf naming ul 
lilciai\ workers ai honi line' ^uue lneiai\ 
leathers are olleii udunleeis. go\eiumeiils .ue 
ickutaiu to I in est in turning llieiu. esfvcialh 
when siivh naming results in lughci tin tuner A 
lelaled issue is. Wlvre do he get a I rout -hue 
lilerai v worker ol the i|ilah|v io .ki .it a I u si >i ate. 
lull-lime prtjlessional who will he able to integrate 
awareness, luiulitniahh and hlcriks in the 
teaching ol an adult l lass' 

lor manpower ai the middle .Hid higlicr lc\cls ul 
pohc\- making and programming >\ stents, training 
is a\ a liable onK in con nines stuh as l.nglamL 
Cianada. t'mied Mates and Staiulina\ ia. I!\en at its 
best, such training does not relate lulh \n the 
realmes m ihe home tt ilium and i annul be 
respt>nsi\e to the needs ol trainees. 

The i lass bias of adult hterais workers i an also 
be A serious issue There mav he overa" less 
sMiipalhv for adult cdiuaiion ami adult llleiacv 
within Ihe pi ilk y making lullmes and within 



systems til implement turn heiauM; n) Mil 4 la*- 
bias of those win 1 an- 111 vuniml ul nukmn |mlu y 
and programming decisions 

Evaluation In adult literacy 

Until the IWiUs. program c\aliuilt<ui va* .iImimm 
unknown, and IrK/rut \ workers leMiled ifie uka 
of hiib|cciing j U nil kMfiHifi in reading 4 nil sMtniig 
tests. 

VVilh the current competition 1 1 11 Mil in- 1 t'Si unit's 
literacy workers have bivn Inaed in uenmnsluli 
that literacy programs give acceptable IcU'ls ot 
returns on investment. 

Two trends are vi.sibJe. Literacy campaigns, 
programs and protects are developing elaborate 
pencil and paper Management Information 
Systems (MIS), and are using these in policy 
development, program planning, and day-to-day 
monitoring of their initiatives. 

Impact evaluations are being conducted, which 
make use of boili quantitative survey daia and 
qualitative ethnographic data. The demand lor the- 
se veal led scientific and ol>ieciive daia is being put 
in perspective. 

The most important issue in literacy evaluation is 
at 1 he level of allocation of resources between 
imp I e mental ion and evaluation of programs. 
Donors particularly can sometimes distort 
priorities. They can spend relatively generously on 
evaluation and relatively less on programs in 
trying to learn systematically from experience. 

There is also the question ol evaluands. those 
who are being evaluated, .some can he subletted 
lo evaluation against their will. Others can he left 
out of the evaluation pmiccls thereby being 
denied allocation of resources to iheir 
communities because they are noi part of the 
experinienul design 

The testing of adults lias not been uni versa My 
accepted and remains an issue. While the need for 
collecting Ml.s data has been accepted, the issue 
of a balance between numbers and meanings 
remains. 

A variety ol issues dealing with the utilisation ot 
results remain. Who controls the information ami 
whai uses are made of u> hnally, here is the 
question of criteria. What impact should be 
looked into and what standards of satisfaction 
should prevail? For instance, loo mam 
evaluations seem to be looking in the wrong 
place, looking for gains in producttvirv in the 
lormal sector and almost completely missing out 
on the informal sector within the locus ol control 
of the new In urate 
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The Samoan Language In The 
New Zealand Educational Context 



by Bernard Spolsky 

In July and August 1987, 1 carried out a study of Maori-English Bilingual 
Education for the New Zealand Department of Education and submitted a report 
on my findings which has been published by the Department At the end of the 
2987 visit, it was suggested that I return to look at some of the language issues 
concerned with the education of Pacific Islanders in New Zealand. After further 
discussion, it was decided to concentrate on the Samoan community. While many 
of the statements in this report may be generalisatus to the other Pacific Island 
languages, it Is not my intention to make any wider claims. 



I I IIS pIl'SCUl IV | >< Ml |s ll,iM'<l Mil .1 \|Sll III S.MUllJ 

.mi] Ne\i Zealand in fuU .mil Aluihm I'WK I am 
Mraiclnl lur Ik* nine .mil rlluri a I lorded me In 
mcnilx-rs nJ si .ill of ifoc New Zealand Ikp.iniiiciK 
nl Kduialuuv i hi' MimMrv nl l-dui.iiion in Wuiiern 

Vimoj, I he \alKitlal ClHWIMlV i'l S.IHHM. I 111 1 

Minisirv ol l\il u 1. 1 lion, AuikUnd I imoisitv, ilu* 
Wcllinxiun Muluculiur.il Ileum kc i.cMri\ ilie 
Ministry nl I'acilu Islands Allatrs ami the 
principals, Mull' members .mil pupils I wsiicd in 
XinUw Ji id New Zealand 

I also acknowlcdMc wiih Miauuiilc llw lease irom 
Ikir-ILm I'nisvrsilv .mil I its Kind h>r iiiiltiuiikhuiI 
iludy ihat nmdc this siudy possible. 

Underlying assumptions 

ImniiMiuiion sets a number nl ctullenues u> hosi 
country mid iniiuixruiii alike. I'ndcrlyinM .m> 
attcmpi in meet ilicsc is ,i seenutiuly hinurv choice 
heisvccn complete assimilation in the ncss soueiy 
and maintenance ol' ircidition.il anil (irniinal values 
irxl culture. In lanMiiaMc ierm*>. ibis is seen olien 
as a forced choice heisvccn ihc new lan^uaxu anil 
i lie old imnuunini Linnua^c. Jnsi as hi lingual ism 
shuss.sihai tivlurutl nature cil'clw lanjiuaxe 
choiie is illusory, so muliiculiuralism shims ihai it 
is possible tn Jmd .j way io avoid Che pain of 
iiukniji an inwcK able decision io assimilate- This 
report starts from a number oJ assnmpnons. die 
hist is that it is in tact possible to he hi lingua I and 
hiculturuL indeed. ihaL in the normal siaie ol 
affairs, people master and use more ihan one 
lant^uaue and variety and pjrlieipale in more than 
one cull ure, 

A second assumption is also basic. ,Vcess to 
equality ol oppcinunii} lor new immi^ranis 
depends, anions other Lhings. on their he him 
asMsied lo oscrcome lanxuiiKc harriers to 



eduiaiion ,ind eiiiplo\niein, in other words, on 
I heir hem^ assisted lo .in pure hill use nl the 
standard lanuuauc- "I Uicir new country. But, *s is 
shown hy worldwide research, the Hiecesshil 
.iii|Uisinon ol a second l.niMU.iMc docs nol 
necessarily depeml on M |Vin M l, P ilie ursl 



Language expresses culture; it is 
difficult for a culture to survive 
language loss. 



Three related principles lnlKiw Irom these 
.issunptions. l-'irsi. it is evident that up imnuuruni 
or other minority Mroup that mainijins the 
sirenutli ol its traditional cultural, .social and 
religious values us heller equipped to meet l he 
nuiur ch illenMes of modernisation and 
immigration. The modernisation takes place inside 
the >noup as a whole, with provision of mutual 
support ilunnM the ill Mien It transition. The 
aliernalive. where ihe lull weight tails on 
individuals who have lo.st connection* ;md 
identiiy results in anomie and .social disharmony. 
In simple terms, ilie intact ethnic urnup pros ides 
hot 1 1 shelter I rom the irauma ol" too rapid a 
chaiiMc and a method ol Mradual inteMraiion of ihe 
new values into ihe old, 

Second, there is stnmii evidence that tlx* 
maintenance ol an ethnic languaMc ls a irmcal 
hi i lor in iiiaintiiimnM lies to a xium i nidi lie in and 
so in traditional cihnic sonal. religious and 
eiillural values. Lan^ua^c expresses culture, a 
fmiKUajte is shaped hv the soeiety :hal uses n and 
ihe laiiMUUMe in turn passes on milu! values to ihe 
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children who acquire it. U is difficult for a culture 
to survive language loss. 

From this, it folJows as a basic educational 
principle that immigrant groups should be 
encouraged to maintain the use and strength of 
their home languages while they and their 
children are learning the new language. The 
advice that some teachers give to immigrant 
parents to speak the new language with their 
children is tragically misguided. New immigrants 
do not themselves speak the standard language 
well, so that their attempt to do so results in 
children being hrought up m an impoverished 
linguistic environment rather than in the richest 
one their home can provide. Switching languages 
shows the parents in a poor light, as limited 
communicators. It denies the children access to 
traditional knowledge and values and huilds a 
dangerous harrier between generations. 

bilingual ism. then, is not a problem but a 
solution; it provides the most effective model k>r 
an immigrant group in a new society and the 
most effective model tor successful integration of 
such groups. 



Bilinguaiisnij tben> is not a 
problem but a solution 



From these assumptions and principles, it will he 
apparent why the approach of this report has 
been to look for evidence of the maintenance of 
Samoan language among Samoanr* who, in New 
Zealand, are acquiring English. Others have traced 
the difficulties of assimilation, the problems with 
education and employment, the social problems 
faced hy the community; my focus here is on 
steps being taken to deal with one fund a mental 
aspect of the underlying causes of these problems 

Samoan-English biiingualism la 
Western Samoa 

The importance of the Samoan language lei 
Samoan culture and society i> clearly appreciated 
hy Samoan leaders. Just how closely socieiy and 
language are interwoven has also been shown in 
recent studies by anthropological lingua. The 
richness of the varieties of language that Samoans 
use. the significance of the Samoan language in 
learning and understanding social structure, the 
m ijor importance of rhcmncni MolN »r Snmcxin 
village and national political life, the universality 
of Samoan Literacy and its central role in church 
and religious life, all these set a strong role for the 
language and explain the recognition of its 
importance at all levels. At the same time, since 
first contact with Europeans in the nineteenth 
century, as a result of German and New Zealand 
colonialism in the first hall of the twentieth 



century and of the opening of Western Samoa tu 
international cultural and economic influences. 
English has come to play an increasingly 
influential role in Samoan life. A sociolinguistk 
description of Weslern Samoa, then, must include 
English and while there is nothing like the serious 
loss ol Samoan language use and knowledge Ui 
be found in American Samoa, there are 
nonetheless signs of serious erosion. 



The Samoan language is primarily the 
language of the home, the extended 
family, the village, the church. 



The samuiin language is itsell supported by a 
number of traditional tailors, li is primarily the 
language of the home, the extended laiuily the 
village, the church. It is further supported hy n> 
use in political lile. both at I lie local and iiillJunaJ 
levels: village and district councils and pari Milium 
conduct their business in Sauium and elleuiw 
oratory is basic tu political influence 1 1 Hi the 
language of the radio it h ilisn lite languagu nl 
religious education ihe mam leading ma iter in 
home and church is the Hihle in Sauuuu Ihvie 
are several newspapers that ate withe I 
monolingual or hilingn;il in Samoan 

In contrast, the spread ol Uuglish is eiicoinuged 
by a coniurtciioii u( modern ■Hid external loiics li 
is the prelerred language ol uhiuiiuiuliI lib- it is 
used in business and ciiinmeke, firstly the 
language ui Jitenu y irecujptv hi (In, uiciiuiils 
business letters, u mi rat is i and ol comepnilion ll 
is the language used in iiileilaie Willi external hi 
ex pat rune hltturs. the language fti ufliti wolds ol 
mixed marruiu.es. oi ol dealings will i vishuis Ii is. 
primarily, the l,mgu,ige ol hernial education while 
teachers use Samoan. then main lask jh seen as 
the teaching ol Hughs It and tin (High Knglish. ol 
the school curnculum. Lnglish is the language o| 
the overseas countries - New Zealand. i\usll#Uia, 
the Unned States — I hat are seen as the place hrst. 
la gtj to complete an education and second, as a 
place lor gainful employment Sa moans who haw- 
been overseas then show a tendency to use 
English as a mark of this valued experience 
English is the language of television and video 
and of" some of the newspapers. While Sainoan is 
the language of parliament and political life. 
English is the language in which government 
conducts moM of its written lile. All these /actors 
meet in Apia, the capital, which thus is the focal 
ptiint lor the spread of Lnglish. 

A socjohngui.slic study of Samoan would reveal 
not iust the complexity of Samoan varieties 
Kiuuiaki haga bad' language used in 
conversations with peers and in norma! daily hie. 
tctittctla k'U'i good' language used in church and 
educational settings, the special registers ol church 
and political life, the requirements lor addressing 
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superiors, the rheioncal m Itrs ol oratory, id 
mention somet hui the developing miertace with 
Fnglish The loll owing lisl is mil intended lo show 
absolute decisions, but the preferences associated 
vmiIi i he contrasting lactors: 



supporting s.imo.m 


Supporting I£nf»lish 


i ill.ige 


town 


ihurch 


school 


speaking 


writing 


reading Uihlc 


reading Ixxiks 


rjdui 


TV and video 


religious education 


higher education 


home 


overseas 


horn in Samoa 


hum overseas 


vim u 11 


I'alagi 


lull hit x id 


half-caste 


pIllllKS 


business 


pastor 


teacher 


iii.ii.ii 


Ol|Kl.l| 


Cabinet 


depart mem leuers 



[people I mei. I think in particular of a New 
Zealand-bom hamoan uirl learning Samoun in one 
of i he I wo sixth-Conn classes tUTered in I lie 
language; she would like u> he uhle 10 speak ihe 
language, bul is not ready yet lo rusk Ihe social 
problems of speaking lo more fluent class-maies. 
Or a number of Sam 0.111 pupils participating in an 
interschool speech competition lor Pacific 
Islanders who spoke eloquently in English Jhout 
problems of identity I those more recent arrivals, 
who spoke in Samoan. lutd oilier topics 10 lalk 
about). Or a number uf' well -educated Samoans, 
intellectuals with the highest coinm.md ol' English, 
who said ihey could not easily participate in 
public hie in Samoan. 



Were is an increasing number of 
Samoans born in New Zealand with 
limited knowledge ofSamoan 
or none at all 



l-'roni general ol venation. I would s.iv 1h.1l the 
Mancv h Mill limiK in lawiur m Samoan 
language maintenance. Imi the increasing strength 
til pii>lkic'iK\ in hiiighsh is also accompanied l>> 
some si 1 ilt towards the language. Ixluc.uion 
■\piii 111 particular slums this tone and there are 
parents who want iheir children educated only 111 
f-aighsli, Mini Lilly, there are u.jnv children in 
school smiIi .1 weak knowledge nl S.inman There 
has been a sun on correcting 1 his erosion hy the 
leaching ol Santoan language and culture in the 
st hot j Is, but this will nuwi considerably more 
resources than are a\ailahle ai present. The 
establish mem ol the National t'nncisily. with Us 
emphasis on a strong Department ol SaiiKX.111 
Language and caalturc, is another siep in ibis 
direction, but it must Ixj noted that there are 
people who argue that the mam purpose ol ihe 
university should rather be lo prepare students to 
studs abroad, in Knghsh. 

The Samoan language in New Zealand 

i:learlv. the forces in favour of laiglish are 
enormously stronger in New Zealand: r.ot nisi 
school and work I He. but also the general social 
envininmeni are mainly Knghsh. The pull t>l 
modernism and the weakening ot traditional lies 
combine with the natural pressure 1I1.11 ihere is on 
immigrant parents to use the school language. 
Tins is made even more serious because of the 
lad that lor inosi Samoans. the mam reported 
land in many cases, actual I reason for coining tu 
New Zealand was and ih to obl.iut an education. 

laiglish was lust brought into s.nuoau homes In 
ihe children gniuu 10 scluxil. hut nns\ that mans 
such children are themselves parents, it is 
becoming II ie main language ol sonic home* .11 id 
there is an increasing number ol Samoans hum in 
New Zealand Willi limned knowledge til SiilWHin 
or none .it all. I mighi mention .1 ntimlwr til 



There jre iwo mam forces working lor S.unoan 
language maintenance 111 New Zealand One is ihe 
connection with Samoa, new arm a Is t>r return 
ms us provide opportunities to increase and enrich 
know ledge and use ol ihe language, "lite second 
is the church, which has become the major 
structure lor maintenance ol ihe S.unoan 
community unci ihe mam focus t>i Miiiuan social 
and cultural lite in New Zealand. While there has 
lx>*en some falling away Ironi the nearly IOU^d 
figure of church membership in Samoa 
(particularly in the villages!. [ was lold that about 
"()-HU% ot Samoans remain active church members 
in New Zealand. While some Samoans belong lo 
I'acilic Island churches, which use English in 
some nl" their services, most belong 10 churches ol 
vanuus denominations that use Samoan in 
services, sermons and for all the 01 her religious, 
educational and social activities associated with 
the churches, for many families, religious life 
includes nt)l jlisi attending church and week-day 
classes and choir practices but also daily evening 
sen ices in the home, where reading from the 
Bible in Samoan is a central function. 



Increasingly, Samoans in New 
Zealand have come to recognise that 
there is a threat qf language loss and 
have started to work against it 



IU11 theie is clear es idence that these forces alone 
base not ljuen enough lo prevent the start of a 
thill hum samoan 10 English. Increasingly. 
Nairn Mils tit New Zealand have come to recognise 
I h m there is .1 threat ol language loss and have 
siaited to work against U. J learned of a number of 
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parents who were taking individual steps: by 
m.sisiing on use ot Samoan in ilk.* home, hy 
nuking the lJible reading a regular activity, hy 
arranging visits lu Samoa, liti! others arc 
uncertain, wondering whether it is not wiser to x 11 
a lung with the flow towards English, li is 
import iint thcretcire to spell nut the reasons Tor 
aiming at Samoan-Knghsh bihnguahsm in New 
Zealand. 

A rationale for Samoan-English 
bllinguaiism in New Zealand 

Ever since [lie Towit of liabel. the world has had 
many languages, hui while there are sonic 
disadvantages in this, mil h as difficulties cil 
comum mca mm, there are jd vantages, the mosi 
important of which is the possihiluv ol using one - 
own language to keep traditional culture and 
identity jhve and cleai 

Tliu pull ul nu|iir world languages like l.nghsh is 
strong and there are lew people who would he so 
osiruh-like .is to surest tli.it one should hoi do 
one s Ik- si in master stuh a language, hut am 
group 1 1 1 .it acquires l.ngltsh hv giving up Us nWn 
language* runs a vcr\ serious risk ul losing il-» 
culture, idem i( \ and iradttioual values as well 



individual efforts at language 
maintenance are seldom successful, 
unless they are supported by 
community action. 



Sanioans coming fo New Zealand .ire naiurallv 
tempted to speak only English with their children, 
lur thev recognise Mil- importance ul l-nghsh to 
edueaiion and work This has a number ol 
damaging ell ens First, because newly arrived 
Samouns tin noi themselves speak good English, 
tliev expose iheir children tu an impoverished 
linguistic environment. All evidence shows that it 
is the richness or the linguistic environment thai 
counts and noi ihe specific language: a is heller, 
for the childs cognitive an<) linguistic 
development, to surround him or Iter with good 
and rich Samoan than with broken English. There 
will he plenty of opportunity lor the learning ol 
English. 

Second. In denying their children enrichment in 
Samoan. they arc at ihe same lime preventing 
them Iron i learning their own traditional iuliur.il 
and social values: they are cutting them oil In mi 
their background and making n much harder J<» 
them to make connections with Samoa and their 
liinirly there. 

Third, when they speak broken I nghsh to then 
children, they show themselves in tlieir worst 
ligni. us unsophisticated new immigrants, raffici 
than ifiuvvmg the sirength and richness ol then 
control ol their own culture and language In a 



statement made at a unit' when ihe Hebrew 
language was no longer l>emg spoken as a mmhci 
tongue, the Talmud assened thai, when a laiher 
did mil leach Hebrew to his child, it Was as 
though he were burying him Children who cU» 
not know the language of iheir own people, who 
cannot read the Uihle in their own language, an 
cast adrift, with no* way ol grasping their idenuiv 

These and similar arguments are leading mam 
Sanioans in New Zealand to try- li i stem the tide ol 
language shift, Hut. as research has shown, 
individual efforts ai language maintenance ate 
seldom successful, unless thev are suppuncd hv 
cummuniiv action. And this is stanmg. as I will 
cleiail m the next section 

Educational activity for Samoan 
language maintenance 

In a raiher sinking image that was proposed. I 
was told, by a Samoan woman 10 a government 

lister, Ihe language nuinienaiicc ellon mav he 

enmpared in a Msh with a head, a tail ami a bodv 
"Ihe head is provided by the leadership n| Samoan 
religious and intellectual leaders a number ol 
vnungei iliunli ministers, academic leadets 
i Samoa ns have ius[ been appointed to niiponaiii 
k hairs at Auckland and c.anicrhurv I mversiiies 
and an appniniiiienl to a lectureship m sauinan 
language has heen adveriised .11 Vntniia 
I mversiiv I, government olhcials lite cMsicmc ol 
tills gioup, vvilh us unci erst ancling of the 
requirements ol both modern and iracllin jii.iI hie 
is ohviouslv a kev elenieni in developing a 
specihcallv New Zealand sail km n hi litigualisin auJ 
culture 

The tail too has re<ent!v begun in Hap Willi ihe 
stan <il a signihcani ruimlx-i ol a \>m\ intuitu or 
Xi n loan language pre-sch<x>l progiauis While in 
Samoa there is a strong irachiiou ol piesihuol 
religious education, pic- school seiulai piogiam* 
are more recent For ihrs and mam oilier Uasiiti* 
ihere has Ixvn Inllc invnlvenieni ol I'auln Island 
children in lorm.il preschool pmgiauis Willi 1 1 ic 
iniliahveot New A, i land edni.ued inirllei lual> 
and o] vounger church iiiiiiiMcih and then wivi * 
however, i licit 1 have been re* em elloiiv in t haiiui 
ilus silu. Hit >n and prni ide pie m in nil pingouti- 
Hollowing the successful cNpeiieiu e ovei I lu l.i-i 
lew years nl Ihe Maoii hthtiu^tt nn i language 
nests i, a number ol a vmt ffiftffftf i Sail loan 
language nests) have been esial >|ishcd lemiilv 
the earliest in TiAtaina and oilieis in Am k lam I 
W ellington and Uirisn lunch 

'I v pic a II v, ihesc Linguage iicsis ale m .1 thurilnu 
a school building In some vases. \ he leadership in 
provided hv a pastoi s wile, adapting tu the New 
Am land conditions v\ it 1 1 an established lotuein ol 
ihe rule ul eailv childhood educalion In some 
cases, loo. ihe persons m charge h.ne hail 
naming in Sanrna in the pa-school niovemeni 
ihev are il>en ei(iupfie\l vvnli ihe skills, the songs 
ihe dailies, iheolhei tu.iieii.il and knmv ledge 
required 1 01 a sunesslul pteschuol prngiain In 
other cases, the people in c harge are Island 
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trained primary school teachers. In aclcliiioii. 
parents and grandpa rcnls arc involved, sometimes 
living trained and paid ih rough ilk- Access 
program 

I am lit H sure how nuiiy programs then. 1 arc. lor 
i mill now ihere has lieen no ccninil government 
I uncling nor formal recognition: f visiied lour and 
was mid ol' ji lc;isi hall a dozen oilier Samoan 
programs. Their sian shows evidence Ms did I lie 
similar sum ol ihe Maori language nesis) nl si long 

community support, lor mil insi ineitm lull n 

spec ilk problems had to he overcome: finding 
space and leachers. ihe lack ul finance, ihe 
difficulties or" working pa reins w uhoui lime hi 
lake children lo ihe nests, ihe long disunites Iioiii 
home to ihe program sue and ihe lack ol male rial 
However, the exigence of ihe present nesis and 
the sircing community support il was preseni .il a 
niosi impressive I'undraisinK evening ttir one Mesli 
show ihe importance aiiached to I his aspect ol 
[u nguage maintc n;i nee. 



The Netv Zealand school gives thy 
most minimal recognition to the 
language and culture of a targe gwwf* 
of Us pupils. 

The cen i ml it intern *»l ihe nesl* I Mined i\as lo 
provide, in Samoa n. piepaiaiiou I in nhoul 
Samoan was the language til uistruuum and ihe 
ennchmeni of Samoa n and ihe* \ogniu\r. 
yoncepiual and physiial clcvclopmeni ■■! 
children went hand in hand 

There haw been iv\«i reccnl dcvc'lnpim-uli [lial 
augur well lor Ihe continiiec. siicngih til ilie 
language nests. A grant trcjjn l lie Van Leer 
l-'oundiilion will, il is hoped, develop a home- 
hased inier\cniioii program lor c.ir'y i itiklhood 
education lor Pacilic Island c<i milium lies m V-w 
Zealand. While ihere was some concern 
expressed at the lull comniuniiv undcrsMnUing ol 
ihe prt)]ecl. il hopes lo he ahle 10 provide 
uiiponant support at a critical siagc in die 
development of pre-schoul aeuviucs. 

More sinking has heen a government decision, m 
ihe midst ol a period of tight educational budgets, 
to dlk nale over s-tOU.lXJl) lor the reM of this hsc.il 
yejr .ind over SU(K),()l) lor ihe next lo direci 
support til I'JUln Island language nesis. These 
hinds will provide vnal practical and mural 
support lo existing programs and encourage I he 
realisation ol plans to establish a number ul new 
ones. The mil. ihcn. luoks to he in good shape. 

There lemains, as the Samoan woman sage I y 
reminded the (iovcrnmcnl. ihe t|ucshon ol ihe 
hody. namely Mmo.ni programs in elemcniary 
and sotundarv schools. Here, exi sling activilies 
are much less well est j| illshed and much remains 
lo he done sailloan is iccogniscd as a possible 
Milieu lor ihe sixlh-lnrm certificate, hui nm for 



I he lillh-lonn certilicaie winch essemullv dehnes 
the high school s\ J Linus. Ji is taught in al least 
two schools in sixih forms: I here are some classes 
.11 oilier levels: ihere is some use ol Samoan in 
I'nglish as Second Language classes in elementary 
schools. There are Samoan culture groups in a 
numlier ol schools. Uui. esse nu ally, one iiughi 
sav. ihere is no ilesh on ihe hod}': ihe New 
Zealand school gives the musi minimal 
recogmlion u> ihe language and culture ol a Luge 
group til lis pupils This reiecium by ihe school is 
clearly part ol ihe reason that the pupils 
themselves reieci schot)l: it is magically ironic thai 
a culture with such a high value fur education 
should have such a small proportion ol Us 
iluldren totiiuiuing beyond the I ill 1 1 t'nrm. 

There has heen recognition uf Ihe problem-, a 
lourse i in Pacific Island education, meeiiiigai the 
end til June I'WK, called ftir urgent sieps to 
ilf\clop nalitmal syll.il inses lor Pacific Island 
languages, including prescripi ions for fifth and 
siMh U prm certibcate courses, There are people 
< apalile o| developing ihese etiurses: Ihere are 
i c. idlers ijiialijied nl noi et|uipped w ith the 
uiirecl ccrtihv.iiesi to teach theni: there are pupils 
wailing to sludv in them, and there is a 
» i hi ii nui ul \ whose I. He is lied up in the decision. 

Ihe leathers participating in the course set out an 
exielleiil rationale lur ihe teaching "I Samoan 
languages, which I lully endorse, h is crucially 
important. I am convinced, ih.it the \ew Zealand 
cdikaiioii.il svsiem mow us hisi as possible to ihe 
ii'i ogmiioil ol ihe relevance and value ol leaching 
samoan. 

Sonic specific issues: the place of 
minority groups in 'tomorrow's 
schools' 

( >ne ol the import,! m features of the planned 
let on 1 1 ol education administration in \ew 
/.ea l.i i id is the provision lor direct local pa rent a I 
con i nil of schools. This will haw clear advantages 
foi some groups, by assuring much more 
lespuiisiseness lo local needs. In mv report lasi 
\c\ir on Maon-laighsh hi lingual education. I 
argued lor alternative school models and lur local 
omtrol "I schools In ihe \iiseol ihe Maori 
bilingual schools 1 wsiled last year. I expec! Mini 
ihe changes will be tor the hetier. 

In the Paufic Island case, the results will not 
.inlomaiicallv he suiisLiciorv. lor ihere is a Mmng 
lendency lor Pacilic Islanders to leel distanced 
I mm school adminisiraiioli and. e\en when in ihe 
nmitiriiy. Ui prefer a low prolile A\li\e sietis will 
need to Ix; taken lo ensure thai groups like the 
Samoan community find an appropu.iie way lo be 
involved in the new strut lures. 

There will alst) Ixr a need lo consider carehilh ihe 
place of appropriate Samoan educalional oil iters 
in the new administrative structure, wiihnui 
entering into details, the proposed structure vmII 
need lo Iind a pl«i\e lor tin.* Samoan advisors who. 
.n national and regional levels, are providing 
essentia I leadership and support lor programs like 
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Samoan language maintenance. It would make 
sense for them 10 be represented both in the 
Ministry- and the Review and Audit Agency. The 
Ministry- will need officers fully qualified to assist 
in Setting those parts of national curriculum 
objectives thai are relevant to minority language 
groups and of overseeing the contracted 
curriculum development and of advising on the 
protection of language minority concerns in 
school charters. The Review and Audit Agency 
will need team members with appropriate 
linguistic, cultural and professional qualifications 
to assure the fulfilment of equal educational 
opportunity goals with respect 10 language 
minority groups. In addition, the schools 
themselves will need qualified and effective 
advisers if they are to deal effectively with tin* 
special problems of Samoan children and partners 



All evidence shows that it is the 
richness of the linguistic 
environment that counts and not 
the specific language 



In the complex n y of the transition to the new 
system, considerable care will need to he taken 
not to damage such existing initiatives, as yet Jar 
from established, as the activities lor Samoan 
language maintenance descnl>ed m lus report and 
to make ilie full pro\ision needed lur their 
continuation. The development ot .1 Samoan 
language syllabus sets some special problems thai 
have been clearly identitied bv the group rel erred 
to earlier. Usually, in a school sub|ect. one 
assumes that all students 111 a given /cademic level 
star! at more or less the .same level and move ill .1 
more 01 les.s similar pate through a syllabus. We 
expect, in other words, that all students sum 
learning a foreign language at the same ume. in 
the third form: in a proposed svlfahus lor Spanish, 
lor instance, it is assumed lhat level 1 will he 
accomplished in the three years from tortus to S. 
level 2 in the sixth form and level 3 in the 
seventh. In the case ol Samoan. however, one can 
expect to find in each form students with quite 
different language backgrounds, some with no 
expenence. some w ith some home language use 
and some with formal education. In a Samoan 
sixth form class, lor instance. I observed some 
children who were absolute lx*gin tiers and others 
who. having arrived recently from Samoa, were 
capable of working at quite advanced levels. Tin- 
syllabus will set very special demands then lor 
flexibility: its development w ill call on very speual 
skills and understanding: teacher training and 
certification. 



There is available a valuable pot)! of fluent 
speakers of Samoan with lormal training as 
teachers. These teachers, trained in Samoa, often 
need further training 10 suit ihein to ihe special 
conditions ol teaching in New Zealand schools, 
but it is both inefficient and insensitive to assume 
they need to lie retrained. Various models of on- 
site and in-service training are likely to be both 
more efficient and more effective. 

A commendation and some 
recommendations 

It would not be appropriate to start without 
commending rhe efrbrjs to dale of the Samoan 
community, of the Government and of the 
education officers and schools involved, in the 
present efforts to assure Samoan language 
maintenance in New Zealand. 

These recommendations simply locus on how 
existing activities might be mainiained anil 
strengthened. 

continue support for the language nests, by 
the new grants, which should go as directly as 
possible to the programs themselves, 
encourage local autonomy, recognise Samoan 
pre-school staff training, develop uppmpnaic 
pre and in-service career training for new and 
existing staff. 

implement as a matter of urgencv the 
recommendations of the Pacific Island 
Languages Syllabus Development, group, 
establish a ecu 11111 11 tee and provide funds lor 
svllabus development, recognise Samoan 
und. as appropriate-, other Pacific Island 
languages > lor the School Certihcaie: establish 
national fifth and sixth fomi course 
statements, 

encourage the le-a\lung ol Samoan in all 
schools w he iv there is a reasonable numbei 
ol prospective pupils, and 

'ssure continued representation ol 
appropriately qualihcd Samoa 11 stall in the 
Ministry and the Review and I- valuation I nil 
and pmvide lor schools to receive advice on 
the education of Samoan children. 



fntfi'sxtr Itcnutrd Spulsky s fmtfesstomil mtvrvsh 
hv 11/ thv eitvtto af htfnifiiuil educaiuni and 
fan#tuifii' tintl hv haa published wuklv on tlm&v 
topic* Ac'ir &xitond (xirn. Ik* imrks at Isiacls litn 
Ulan i ituvntly sfjuctalisinf* in tlw //e/wvj* 
ttoiHiuw. hut tvtaitti bis mtwiwt.s m Mimiml 
vtlnccitiuti in ,\cu Zealand 
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Student Opinions of a 
French Language Immersion Program 

by Michael Bcrthold 



In 19H5 Benowa Mate High School un ihc- Uold 
Coast. Queensland, launched a I'rench Immersion 
Program. Initially [his program was envisaged 
Mmply ;is a one-year enrichment program lor the 
more talented students entering high school. 
During that first year however, the potential u| ilic- 
program Ivcaine evident io students, pa rem. s and 
teachers. 

Due to parental request, the Program developed 
into a partial late immersion stvle program 
covering the first three years nl secondary school 
with five core subjects ol the stlicxij 
iimet.ihle / being taught entirely in Irench. These 
suhiecls were mathematics, science. physical 
education, social science and ITencli The students 
were to complete approximately I.MKJ hours ol 
lessons in French during I he three years. A more 
detailed description ol the experiment was 
published in the lirsi edition ol Babul \oi 1WU. 

Towards the end of 1W8. alter l<*ur years of the 
experiment. I surveyed the students who had 
Uken piirt in the program, those who had 
completed it jnd those who had withdrawn .it 
various stages. The* 2S> question, ti page son ev 
covered three main aspects of the experiment. 

reasons for loining the French Immersion 
Program 

reasons for remaining in or leaving the 
Program 

opinions about their French Immersion 
experiences. 

The survey wa.s \.irned out on current and lomicr 
students and the results have been tabulated with 
respect it) the groups involved. The Year 11 
respondents were ilie group who Ixgan the 
experiment in L^HS and [tad the most exposure it; 
(lie system and the most variation in suhiecls and 
teachers isix* Tlie Year H group were those in 
their first year ol Immersion and had >mlv 
experienced two teachers, 

The first two questions concerned I lie students 
reasons lur volunteering lor the course The* 
students were presented with a thoice ol 
possible answers, plus space to add am olhers 
which might have applied to I hem. 



1 Why did you choose to join the French 
Immersion (FJ) class? 



Ke.id tli rough the list ol possible reasons and 
indicate how relevant each reason was to you by 
writing I.J or \ lor each reason. 

/ * very relevant 

(the reason applied strongly to me) 
2 - relevant 

J « irrelevant (the reason didn't apply to me) 

I My parents encouraged we 

J / it an fit! to study French at university. 

.4 / thought a knowledge t/ftbe language wou Id 

help me to get u good toh. 
-i I wanted to be able fa travel or erseas. 
> / thought studying Fivucb would beip my 

English 

r> / thought tt would help me to communicate 

with my family 

I wanted to enjoy literature 
>s l just went along u-itb friends who wanted to 

ftnn the /■'/ class. 
y / thought it would assist me of obtaining a 

better oierali scon 1 for my Junior or Senior 

Certificate. 

1 0 French n as recommended for a futu re 

tertian 1 course. 
J J I it anted to fx* able io speak Co fjoople whose 

nut ne language I um learning. 
12 I thought it it on Id he i nfellectua Uy 

challenging twd therefore interesting or 

satisfying. 

l.i / though/ it u on Id g U v we a u apprei tat ion of 
my own culture and that of bribers. 

N A teacber orgu idance officer adi ised me to 
do the /•'/ course. 

1 5 / minted to lw aNe to ivad magazines and 
neusfMpers m Fnnul). 

1 6 / bad studied a foreign language m pivnary 
school and liked it 

I " French is yxtken m my borne. 
IS i i ntei ided io usm Frvncb in m i -future ca reer 
/«J / liked the idea of being tu ct class that was 
different . 

JO I thought that it uvuld be ait honour to hv 

chosen fin- this claw 
J J ! thought fbat I would nam prestige or 

importance by tontg in tbe VI class 
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expected to haue only good teachers. 
I expected) be in a class ubeiv all uf the 
pupils wanted tu work. 

OTHER RLASOMi* PULXSE LIST. 



2 From the above list, write down the 
numbers of the 3 reasons that were the 
most important or relevant for your 
joining the FI class in the first place. 

In question I die students were to murk all of the 
responses which were appropriate tolheni. and in 
question 2 ihey were io mark the three inosi 
irnportam or relevant reasons. In assessing Ihe 
frequency ol responses lor the lour classes, onl\ 
seven featured sipni lien ully. namely 

J J thought a kntui ledge of il)c Uu tg i utgv it \* uld 

help me to get n fob. 
*i I wanted to be able to tmt el m%t>etis 

0 / thought it would assist me nt nbtauttug ft 
hotter oivrall scare Jor m v Junior or Senior 
Certificate 

I I I wanted to tie able to speak to ftetfde ir/iaw 
natne language I urtsgmng to hum 

(J I thought tl would he n i \ette\ tn all \ 
challenging and Ihnv/otv intending 
satisfying 

1 *J I liked the idea oflmug w a t /«.s.s that tru* 

different 

2.1 I expected to he in a class a In >fvc\ ll of tin • 
pupils wanted to work 

The puiiern ol the frequency or responses varied 
slightly from year to year, though there was a 
sirong common al it > iThe I inures vv nil j slash 
between I hem. .such as ft h, represeni an equal 
ranking forboih response's > 
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Question .1 examined their reasons lor sijyinji tn 
i he program. 



Again from the JJst in Question (1). Ust the 
3 most lmjMruint or relevant reasons for 
your decision lei CONTINUE in the Fl 
course. (This question l» only for those 
Htii&hmis who nre Mill in the 1 J I course* or 
who NUiycri with It until the end of Year 
10.J 



the responds vvele It'll 1*1 rk.ihlv Miml.ii 1 Mil Willi 
luu additional leasniii 

/ uunled to stud) I tvmh at uituersit\ 



I expected to have only good teacher* 



Ywir H \ iwr *> 



Vcjf Hi Year 1 f 
9 I. if, j |> ll i< 



Questions «* to H referred to llie studenis who hud 
withdrawn from I lie program Inlortunately. in 
one sense, there were loo lew students in this 
category to produce rehahle diita and tho.se who 
did reply exhibited a wide range ol reasons such 
as. I was advised to leave the program by the 
teachers: I was pe Norm inn haJly. I itist didn'l likv 
French. I didn't like Ice linn different from oilier 
srudenis in the school. 

Although these students h:id lelt llie pronnni. 
qune *i few had continued with ilieir siudies ol 
French through the traditional French classes. 

When asked-. 

J (i In u inch order u xm id \ o u list n*nr language 
skills- Jixmi 1 1 strongest) to h tueakesti. 
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The Jour groups perceived their acquisinon ol' ihe 
lour kinguage skills diflerenlly. hut there was one 
common ihread. All lour groups stated thai 
speaking was their siron^esi or second strongest 
area of compeience. These Mudenis exhihiied a 
compeience and a confidence tu express 
themselves orally in I rench. something lh;it many 
language sludenis lack even after prolonged study 
ol .i t.ui^u.i^v tin oil nh traditional approaches. The 
smdenis raied then skills as lolkms, 
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\Mien ihe siudonls weie .ihked lo eViilihlli 1 tin 
dillkiiltv ol each suhicit tau^hl in l ienih the 
dil'tcreni classes exhihiied j \\u)t ranw ^ 
opinions. Not uiih iIkI each s\*\\* expiess dilleicni 
views ol the diliicullie* <u the wine \c.i f le\el. tun 
they also moditiecl iheir views tto/u ve.u lo \e.n 
The I ol low i iik uihle ranks the m/I>kMs in 
deereasing order ol perceived Jill it nil \ Ihe 
veitiial columns represeni ihe siiNecl \e.n k'u-l 
and how the students ranked the suhiviis whuh 
thev had done .it that vcar level 
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i 1 Indicate the subjects where you found the 
greatest difficulty in coping with the 
subject through to the easiest* 1 (most 
difficult) through to 5 (least difficult). Do 
this for eaeh year that you have been in 
the Fl course, List in order of difficulty. 
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SVIicn the aho\o rankings were cross rclcrenccd 
wuJi (he students decree or saiisiaction with the 
teaching ol each .sulked, a .strong correlation was 
Itiuncl Ivn&cvn the uychcr oi j Mibiect. the 
perceived difficulty and the satislaciion oi the 
students 

The Inun.in factor plays .i signilK.ml role in Ihc 
sikccH-slul [caching irt i he relevant subKH/ts and m 
MLidoni motivation The role ol the Immersion 
ic\u hcr is cniic.il to the success of ihc 
Prog ram because* il depends upon his hc-r ahiluv io 
i iiiiiiiiumcaic 1 the subject toiiicni tlironv.li a 
lorcign language. Tins comniunu au\c ubilnc is 
most critical at the Year M level where ihc students 
arrive in class with mi km i\\ lodge "I ilie language 
<ii instruction and begin iheir mikIv o| certain 
suhiccts iini<|ucly in the loreign language. 
Progressively, .is ilie Niudoiiis acquire a 
competence in ilie language, this cnmmciim jine 
role becomes le ss < mic a I. although H remains an 
essential skill cil i he Linmersuin leather. 

Ihe snidenls were asked il am subiccts should Iv 
removed lioin ihc course The toniinon opinion 
was mrnngly NO', with a significant Uillereiue in 
lesponse lor ihe hear .s group, in which almosi 
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one third oi ihc- siuclents rocom mended ihe 
dropping ol culler Ma I lis or Science. This 
response* was due io iheir dissatisfaction with a 
certain icachcr who was una hie io successfully 
coniniunicaic wuh the si i idem s and thus they foil 
strongly thai their learning had he en significantly 
hindered in ihe sub-cas taught hy hi in. 
Subsequently, ihat i each or was removed from the 
pr< lgram. 



War h> Wiir 1 1 
S2i. ilwv 



One ot ihc most positive aspects ol ihe survey 
« as i he Nludcnls response's io a svnes ol 
questions rcLuing io iheir satisfaction wuh ihe 
program m general. They uiw asked io respond 
w hothcr: 

a llicv were pleas* *t I that Mice hud 

taken the course, 
h rhey would do it again if given the 

' lpport unity, 
c they would recommend u to others 

The following hguivs luglilighi iheir degree ot 
sjusi action. It musi lie renie inhered that these 
ligurcs also included those who had leti the 
program lor one reason or a not hc-r. 
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One ol the negative aspects ol ihe survey ve.is thai 
the uiaioniv o| siudenls loll thai thev had lallen 
behind io some oMcni in the xubiccis si i id led in 
I rem 1 1 in rcspcci to ihe other classes who had 
done their studies in laiglish. h was mteresiing to 
note that ihe 11 siudents who had liiushcd 
ilie program the previous vear had one ol ihe 
lowest rates in I his area i^» s".ii They wore the 
only ones re.ilh ctmipeteiii to make this 
assessnicni a> lhe\ had entered the normal sticaiii 
ai (he begi lining ol Year 1 1 and were able lo 
compare ilicuischcs wuh students w he i had nc\ci 
been in ihe immersion program 
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/ts^rcorullary to i\\ts question, another two 
questions w ere posed to the Year 1 1 students only. 



They responded as follows 



18 a For those of you In Year 11, do you feci 
that you were disadvantaged hi any 
subjects In Year 11 because of having 
done your previous studies In French? 

b If so, which subjects and by how much? 
(use (he 1 to $ scale from the previous 
question). 
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Scale; 

1 - very much 

2 - A iOf 

J - enough 

4 - /Of/* 

5 ■ ftOfti 

The students replied a resounding NO ..""2.7V 
Ol those w ho replied "YES". cued science ai 
an average score of 4.2S (lutle lo none I and 33% 
claimed a disadvantage in mathematics of 3 
(enough). This translated m real terms to only 
7.H% ot students surveyed who fell that [heir 
maths had mi tie red as a consequence of French 
Immersion, with 2^ tfM believing their science had 
been very little affected and the remainder 
believing that they had noi suffered at all 

As a postscript to this point, these students ha\c 
now completed Year U and the school achieved 
the best ever results at this level in the sc lino Is 
history Ol the six students who achieved WD in 
their TE Score (Tertian' Untraitcv Score - Wn 
being the maximum possible score I. live were 
former French Immersion students. 

As voluntary guinea pigs man educational 
linguistic experiment, these students needed 
support to enable them to deal wiih and 
overcome the myriad UiIViluIucs and problems as 
they arose, antl to give them the confidence to 
remain in the cUss. doing a task far more dilhculi 
than the other students in the school These 
students had voluntarily taken on a far grealer 
workload than they needed to 

When asked. 



17 How much support did you feel that yoii 
received from the following? Use the 1-5 
scale below. 



Scale: 

1 - very much 
2 'a lot 

3 ■ enough 

4 - little 

5 - none 

A /7 teachers 

ft Other ttwbers 

C Community m fwnwal 

D Other st u f/tvj is in the .\i />r n »/ 

E Schoi tl culm in istm turn 

/■" Family 

cv Classmate 



When the total responses are calculated the rank 
order is as lollow.v 

Family 1.8 
Fl teachers 2.1 
Classmates 2.4 
Administration 3.2 
Community 3.4 
Other teachers 3 S 
Other students 4.3 

Two very relevant points are highlighted hy these 
results; 

/ 'We sitpfiort felt h\ the student.* J nm\ their 
families, h'rvmh fiumvrs*wi ieachera unci their 
classmates, ami 

J The almost total laik> of support from the other 
students m the school 

These results were backed up by lurther 
questioning. 



21 Do/Did you feel rejected/ isolated by the 
other students in £hc school because of 
being in a French Immersion class? 

22 Do you feel that you developed a closer 
relationship with your French Immersion 
teachers (in general) than with your other 
teachers? 



2 J 1l*-t*vnUMt&r 
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The isolation reiection sensed particularly by the 
lirst two Immersion classes had its positive and 
negative aspects On tile negative side, the 
students had to tolerate a great deal ol criticism, 
teasing and even abuse by certain elements in the 
si hi 11 il As 1 lie program de\ eloped over file years 
illld the Immersion students had more contau 
with the iiflcer studenis in the school through 
linked 1 lasses and sport, this discrimination 
tended 10 decrease ,ntd subsequent classes ha\e 
I elt this a nttp.it In much less. This progressive 
decrease L an be seen in the abo\e figures and the 
livnil It.is Liiiiitiiued simu IWH. according in 
1 ill nrin.it k }ti obtained through discussions with the 
subsequent classes 
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Tilt- positive side ol the discrimination was the 
development ul a vers* strong class spirit among 
i he in inters urn students. They had to rely much 
mure upon one another, and to give each other 
support Thev ill so realised that the success ot the 
Program depended upon their efforts and they did 
not let i he Program, or themselves, down. 

The rule oJ the family and the rn-^ch Immersion 
teachers was critical Uj the . nun. \n of the 
students. It these two . ^uns could n 1 provide 
the necessary su ..n. then there woutv 'ive 
heen ver>' hill" incentive or enco ra r t it lor 
the student ) continue. The fart that ? y 
recognised l *s suppor and sensed a • jsct 
kinship wnh eir-hiimtrs^.n teacher lelped 
them through i • dtfrrci it limes - a a difficult 
limes there wt e. for ai! *f the .<*uq .us. 

One criticism i Hsur' 1 U-vclitU $3inst the 
Immersion Prow, n .ia . list . This 

word was u.se fl ii •* deio^UtO* u- v. Tn.ru \%ere 
also comments thai ,. u metnnc r- ar. 
humersion clas.s conlcrrei.' cum' ■ »re>.lige 
upon the student and that wt.-,.-- then- into 
snobs. The students round that they were nut only 
feeling reiected hy cenam other students in thc- 
scliool. but also by adults who lor one reason or 
another resented the concept ot an elitist" group, 
or considered such an emphasis on languages :i 
waste erf time and resources. To find the students 
altitude toward their membership of these classes 
i hey were asked. 



19 Do you feel a certain pride in being a 
member of the Fl program? 

23 Has being a member of a FI class given 
you a feeling of prestige? 



The students did not always hnd the going eas\ , 
When asked: 



20 Did you, at any time, consider leaving 
the Fl class? 



They replied: 



Yearn Years) Ye.ir li> War II 
YES -tf.Vw ciutf* h(i"% itfo% 



The final questions referred to their future plana 
and what rale French would play in them. 



28 Do you intend using French in your future 
career or studies? 

29 Do you intend studying French at 
university? 







Year n 


^ car 9 


Year la 


Year 1 1 


28 


Vis 


J ,\ ir'« 




jfi 


I' .Vn 




\o 


HO 1 .. 




1 * :V'r. 


IH 2% 




1 \MRK 




~ 


irfllJF*,, 




29 


Vis 






Jo tr*. 


¥ r*n 




\o 


IS H"« 


21 i 




frtfrHj 




l \M Rl 






111 


2" J"* 



Ycam Year** Ye.ir lu Year II 
19 I'ritle M S - W*> Wi MIUT.. 
ij I'r-mijh- M s <ih"»i m V'i inr 1 .. *nn"i 



There is ample evidence of pnde in what they 
were doing, but I it lie sense of preside. The Year 
1 1 group. Ix-ing the initial group, had a 
heightened sense of prestige as they saw 
themselves as an integral pan ot an inno\ alive 
educational experiment whose success depended 
very much upon them If they Had failed, then Mic- 
rogram would not have continued and 
developed. l : or litem there was pride in hcing. to 
our knowledge, the first and only state .secondary 
school language Immersion Program, rather than a 
type of language maintenance program which had 
previously cusicd. This was a program bask ally 
lor unglophones 
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This survey, w It ilc darilyin>» j number ot 
questions ahoul the motivation, reasons for 
enroling, unci attitudes towards the program and 
lite leathers, leaves a vasl field of research 10 In: 
tbmu which could assist in the introduction til 
.similar programs elsewhere in Queensland and 
throughout Australia. 1 .shall leave the i;iM word 10 
ihc students. 

7 feel sufficient satisfaction in my progress 
at the end of Years 8, 9 and 10 as far as no' 
academic achievements went. However, 1 
definitely felt socially outcast by many other 
students within the school* (Year //, age 15] 

'I feel that while ihe Fl is an excellent 
opportunity for academic achievement and 
for improving language skills, it amid be 
improved In some ways. The program has 
fostered the development <\f gooti 
relationships wlih students and teachers and 
by so doing has increased se(f esteem in 
students." (Year //, age 76/ 

7 liked this course and It has helped me In 
my academic studies* Nothing beats 
competing with a brain like K*\ The course 
has adjusted me to accept defeat, which 
usually 1 never had.' (Year 77, age 16 J 

The only problem with the class In thai some 
people get sick of being with each other for 3 
years, but overall I feel that it has been ti 



success. And If you are prepared to work 
hara\ any above average student should be 
able to handle it. ' (Year 10, age 75/ 

'7 think the course is great! It has taught me 
heaps and I am really glad that I took It ' 
fYear<),<igeI4} 

The French Immersion Program has 
developed my motivation and organisation. I 
needed a challenge to get me used to high 
school ' (Year 9, age 1 4] 

l lget a lot of support from Mr X and Mrs Y 
(Fl teachers). 1 think without support, 
especially from teachers, this course would 
be a failure,' (Year 9, age 14] 

'1 think It Is great It should be started in 
more schools and there should be more 
advertising about it because a lot of people 
don't know about it. Jt is great to leant 
another language even If you don't plan to 
use It out of school ' (Year 8, age 13] 

1 like it! f (Year 8. age 12J 



Mr Midniel livrihold is the imtuilur of ihe fr'nwih 
limiiersKtti I'mgrmn at Henuiut Slate/fifth Sc/nm/ 
undo teacher <*f maths, science. Hftnur. LuviM in 
stfChiy and history m tlwptxigtxfm da mix its first 
juvyvan- 
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Pijin Long Melanisa Tede - 
Melanesian Pidgin Today 



by Terry Crowley 
Plisyu no mas karem basket i ham ittsaed long stoa. 



No askem kaon long pies u*. 



Mifala i gat kava hlong salem long nakamal Wan sel, nokaotf 



It you were to siroll I he si reels ol Vil.i .11 id look 
beyond the shop fa ml .signs .iiiikjlI .11 1 lie foreign 
dollar, these are ihe kinds ul signs you will come 
across. Tlic first asks cuMomcrs nol to bring lugs 
iiiUi ilie shop. The second mtorms customers ihal 
all sales are cash on [he knocker. And ih ■ lasi 
one. which you would normally find hy .1 lighted 
kerosene lamp or a diesel wick hung by ihe 
roadside, tells people lhat inside somebody "s hack 
\ai\i von will find a makeshift - I mi properly 
licensed - bar selling ka\.i and that 111 litis case, 
you onlv need one coconut shell ol Ihe liquid lo 
sel you lloaitng. 

These signs are 111 Uislama. the language tliai ihe 
constitution ol Vanuatu declares 10 he the 
nation. il language ul the country and along wuh 
English and l : rench. one of the three official 
languages, being an 0tT1ci.1l language means 1I1.11 
it is one til ihe ihrec languages in winch ni- 
Vanuatu (as citizens ol' V.muaiu call themselves J 
can expeci lo recei\e the services tit ilie 
go\ eminent. Il would in taci he rare lor a m 
V.muaiu 10 choose laighsh or I rench w hen 
dealing Willi civil servants. Vou would alnitisi 
invanahlv buy a postage sunup, query your water 
hill, renew your \ chicle registration, hie a 
complaint wuh the police, or answer charges in 
court in liislaimi. 

This is noi lo say that people in Vanuatu don l 
speak I mulish or Pruned. Almnsl all sclux>l age 
children 111 Vanu.Hu loday spend: six years al 
primary school, in which either ol' the two 
languages is ihe stile medium ol instruction. Hut 11 
is liislaina (or one ol Ihe hundred odd local 
languages) th.il people genera IK I eel m osi 
comlortahlc speaking Paiglish ,md Pruned are ihe 
languages ul formality. Mislama is ihe language ol 
inlormahly and friendship, while the local 
languages are the languages 1I1.11 tie local 
communiLies together as distinct I mm oilier local 
communihes. 



As a language, liislaina has a wicabulary iliat 
derives prediiuinianlly I nun l*ii^lisli. hui wuh a 
hea lib v inlusn 111 also ol words irom some ol' ihe 
local languages, as well as livncli Thus, while a 
cow" is a hit Ink* 1 from ihe Pnglish wurd "bullock' 1. 
a bam an iree is .1 iiti/*J'fgK<Mlrom a w ord Uiai is 
lourid in .1 number ol local languages) and a 
grapelrml is a (Himplintits il nun French 
I simple mousse 1 As a pidgin language, us 
structure is rel.iu\ely eas\ tor ihe newcomer lo 
iKLjuiic. though 11 is (.eitainh muJi more than 
si in pi 1 lied or broken Kliglish, as mi me native 
speakers ol Knujish might like lo believe. Many 
aspects til lis siructure are m IjcI clearly derivable 
Irom Melanesian rail ier l nan European structural 
patients. 



Bislama was readily settled on as the 
national language as a way of 
avoiding the divisive choice between 
English and French 



It is essentially one language thai is spoken by 
about 1 iU.000 people in V.muaiu. bs about twice 
lhat number in neighbouring .Solomon Islands, 
and by a couple ol" a million in l\ipua New 
Guinea. It is known by different names in each of 
these ihree cou nines. So. people will say thai they 
speak Tok Pisin lor simply Pisin I in Papua New 
tjuinea. while lliey speak Mil in in ihe Solomon 
Islands, and bislama in Vanuatu, being the largest 
-language in 1 he I'ucihc. Melanesian Pidgin las we 
can reler lo 11 gununcallv 1 is not completely 
uniform. Papua New Guinea ns, .Solomon Islanders 
and ni-Vanualu can easily recognise each cither 
when they speak the same language from ilie 
many local words, grammatical construction:* and 
intonation patterns thai characterise each varied 
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liy unci large*, however, mutual intelligibility is nut 
impaired by these dill erene'es 

What is perhaps mure significant art* the 
differences in the way the three languages are 
used in each country. In Vanuatu, the Prime 
Ministers speech to the nation on Independence 
Day is always in Bislama. In Papua New Guinea, 
it is almost always in English. Public sen ants in 
Port Moresby answering the phone will speak in 
ifnghsh while in Vila, they speak in Bislama. In 
Honiara, even the signs asking people lo leave 
their hags outride before they go into a shop are 
almost always in English rather than Pijin. whereas 
in Vanuatu ihey are nearly always in Bislama. In 
Papua New Guinea, yon will find a mixture, with 
some stores putting these signs up in English, 
some stores m Tok Pisin and some stores perhaps 
in both langu;' r es. 

Some of the reasons Tor this are not too dilbc'ull to 
hnd, In Vanuatu, you cannot tell by looking at 
somebody whether they have been to an English- 
medium school or a French- medium school and 
the only language that you can assume you haw 
in common with somebody is Bislama. In lad. the 
division between anglop hones" and 
Irancop hones came to represent a maior political 
dichotomy in the country |Usl before and alter 
independence and Bislama w as readily settled on 
as lite national language a> a way ol avoiding the 
divisive choice between English and Krench 



Despite being the national language 
in Vanuatu, Bislama is still really 
a kind of second class 
national language 



In Papua New Guinea, how ev er, there are jciualh 
two competing lingua franca s apart Irom English - 
Tok Pi sin I spoken mcisily in the area of what was 
originally known as New Guinea > and }hri Miiiu 
(spoken in parts of what was originally known .is 
"Papua"). Around the time of independence in 
Papua New Guinea in W5. the question of a 
national language also raged as it did in Vanuatu 
in the lead-up to their independence in lUHU. In 
Papua New Guinea, both Tok Pis in and Flin Molu 
had their proponents and it was English that won 
out as ihe compromise national language. iThc 
constitution in the end trickily avoided saying 
w hat the national language was. but the lact thai 
the constitution was made available at the time 
onlv in English suggested that u wasn't Tok Pi sin 
Or Hin Mom') 

Unlike elsewhere in Melanesia, the Solomon 
Islands did not have a controversy over the Mains 
of Pijin at the national level at Us independence in 
19 7 H. People in mosi parts of the country use Pnin 
in their everyday lives in much the same way ih.u 
people do in Vanuatu and Papua New Ciuincj. 
hut when it comes to anything oflicial . Pi|m 



seems to give way fairly rapidly and consistently 
to English. Of alt the three countries. Melanesia n 
Pidgin undoubtedly has lowest status and 
narrowest range of uses in the Solomon Islands. 
The reasons for this are not quite so easy to lind. 
Perhaps it was the purely British colonial 
experience of Solomon Islanders. With a stress on 
The Queen"* Kn#iish. ihui left Solomon Islanders 
with this particular linguistic heritage. Pi|in was 
not the altoolute necessity for national unity that it 
was in Vanuatu. Still, this doesn't really explain 
why Tok Pi sin has more status in Papua New 
Guinea than Pijin has in Solomon Islands 

Hot is it worth pointing out that some younger 
and well educated Solomon Islanders these days 
are beginning to reaci against the accepted 
wisdom about the position of Pijin. There ha\e 
even been proposals, as part of a constitutional 
review currently underway m the country, for Pi|in 
to he formally written into the constitution as the 
national language. The New Testament of ihc 
Ihble is also cur rem ly being translated into Pijm 
and this may well end up increasing the sunns of 
(he language in the eyes ol the ordinary person in 
i he villages and the towns, 

Even ui Vanuatu, w here Mclancsian Pidgin is u>cd 
most widely and it has been declared to be the 
national language, it is certainly not a national 
language in I he sum? sense in winch Bahasa 
Indonesia is the national language ol Indonesia, 
or in which irench is the national language ol 
l-'raiuc. To use :i new idiom, Bislama could almost 
lie described as a Clayton's national language. 
\X hile people use it verbally as a national 
language, when it comes to the wntien language. 
H is clelinitely English and French which 
predominate While civil scrvanis w ill conduit 
meetings in Bislama. the minutes ill probably be 
in English or trend i (and ol these two. it is 
English that is more likely 10 be used these days, 
rather than Krench). Parliament normallv de-nates 
in Bislama. but the written laws the members 
debate are in English and French and the 
summarised records of proceedings are also m 
both English and French only- 
There are several explanations lor this. One is that 
with English and French being the languages in 
wIulIi children are taught to read and wrue ai 
school, it is simply easier for people to use these 
languages in this mode rather than Bislama. 
despite the lact that they feel much more 
comlortable speaking Bislama, Another 
consideration is that English and Krench are seen 
as being much more powerful" languages than 
Bislama. They are the languages in which people 
are used to seeing books and movies and whit h 
give people access to higher education and highk 
paid |obs that require contact with other countries 
So. despite being the national language in 
Vanuatu. Bislaiiu is still rvalK a kind ai second 
class national language The same kinds ol 
attitudes also hold in Papua New Guinea and (tie 
Solomon Islands \is-.i-\is spoken Pidgin and 
written English 



I'lni second i lass stiiius lor Melancsian Pidgin hai> 
h.icl »i numlicr ol unlonun.iie side effects on the 
wav 1 1 if language is Ih-iiik lined lodav. As I have 
alre.idv mcnuoiicd. sonic younger Mclancsiaas are 
increasingly i < inline lu see [he i in puna nee uf 
1'idgin as a way ul expressing a MeJanesian 
ukmiih. an diMinu In mi an idenwy as colonial 
suhici ir» speaking ii l-Airopean language. Pidgin 15 
increasing^ coming rn lie seen in some quarters 
as a Hen Link* Melancsuii language, with ilns heing 
"lie Unguaxc ihruugh which national cultures will 
t fysuJilW nil hw l han English. 



YouttHur MuUtnesians are increasingly 
fuming to (ho importance of 
l*M#iH m a way of expressing a 
iiuttaimfmi Munttty 



Mow Jo we leter lo .1 urus in Hislanu. u> 
intercropping, or lo clear-lelling of 1'orcMs and (he 
suhsecjueni erosion dial this produces? 

Whai lends to happen in ihe c.isc* ol Melanesia n 
Pidgin is thai people gei a lillle lazy. T he people 
who know whai words like \irus , inieruopping . 
cleur-lclling' jnd erosiun mean are ol course 
those people who have heen rel.tmely well 
educated and whose education has heen in 
linglibh ior perhaps I'renclu Pur ihesc people, il 
is easier simply to incorporate these w otdh 
directly into MclancMan Pidgin, wiih sunle 
phonetic ias well .is onhographicJ .iclapijlinn 10 
make 1 hem look and sound like Melanesia!) 
Pidgin woidy Hence; ixnnta. wtfthmfjtiifr 
ki iafeh enuvu . 

Bui this does not necessarily help people lit ihe 
Mlluges in the outer islands il llie\ do mil aliejdy 
luive the leiel ol Pnghsh thai would led Ihem 
what the cognate lormsul I hew; wunjb m linuhbh 




h7i vm*U\u *(tf'l a Affiw Imr uses both titslama ami Ev^lisb, tuw of Vanuatu s thwe HMtoHftf kM#U(\&Qs 



\\ni\\W are tnimng mure jiilI more lo see ihe 
neet I in itue hdgm el lei in eh as a w a\ ol 
1 iiminuiiii 4111m minima nun o| all kinds in ivonle 
al all leu'h m| kit |lui as suoji as people lry 
in i.ilk .ilium AllJS prevention, the plaining ol 

new 1 tups io gene rale im e. ihe em irunmenlal 

and 1 lonuiilli puis jud mils ol lugging and mi 
on. 1 1 icv liml iliai Kiev .ire using ihe language lor 
ilungs ilui |i has ni-ier heen used lor 111 (he pasl 



aciuully mean. In laci. it we it mid dnM.11 lie ilul 
village people would auioiiianuills know whai 
these words mean, then (here would fie 111 1 |-uiiii 
imng lo put maienul across in rnclaucsuin Pidgin 
ui the hrsl place! There f» a teal danger lhai 111 
using iliis kind ol Jhh Utktt*k> magniloquence . ihe 
educated eliie w ill comniunicaie nothing other 
than thai ihey speak laiglish much heller lhan die 
people in iheir vil luges hack home . Perhaps an 
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•YIk» 1'XIiSCo Workshop uu Uiii&uttRp fj&vlupnuiu in Melanesia attracted tfahf&itesfmm manyctmnmvs 



even worse danger i.s thai instead ol" t'oiii- 
municanng nothing, ihcy will communicate 
something, hui something t|uiic dillercnl to whai 
\\ as i me nded l : i »r i n.M.t nt c . i me gc i\ urn m en i 
co man ik planning document in Nuiuiuiu 

attempted to translate the Lnghsh phrase toial 
land urea as Mel la enu. One elderly nun in 
\ anuaiu completely misinterpreted this u> mean 
WWtii uv \>ii nosutv Yu&utn loiif* total hhti\f> 
iWikttlju jh»n uvitttel r slap piiiuin ig fanjt hem* 
ie land unsuned in agneuJiurc l>ecause ii is used 
b\ uink's lor laying eggs'. (The word /ore/ in 
liisluma means 'turtle'.) 

Tlieiv are sonic countries winch, when luted \\ itli 
the same kind u\ problems in ( heir own national 
languages. ha\e established special committees (o 
deal wnh Ihe uuesiion o| lermmologs 
development. Indonesia s Uewan Uahasa is a case 
in point. Borrowing I mm historically dominant 
languages is a case in point liorrowing from 
historically dominant languages is just one way ol 
expressing new meanings, bui other opiums 
include taking existing words and extending their 
meanings to cover new concepts and taking 
existing words and compounding ihem to form 
new words. In Indonesia, ihe polio or die UeVkun 
Ikihasa is to hurrow words Urcim iJiik'h) unlv as ,i 
I. ist resort and to utilise the internal resources ol 
the language as lor as possible. Thus, ihe linguistic 
term oral nivitv' is expressed in Ikihasa Indonesi.i 
as ixHiMf&i nuilixl < literally holc-inouilu ralhei 
than a term dcrncd ircim Uuuh 

Although none o|" (he \|elaiiesian countries hawn 
oIIiujIK leiogliised committee ot this kind, the 
use of the internal resources of the language has 



been happening s[ionumcously m the language, 
alongside direct burrowing I roil i English lor 
h rendu hor Instance, some people, when 
speaking about viruses, use the word Mkfm 
IkslariM i which eoriies trom the I reneh word Utv 
bejstit- i Original!}, tins |usi referred Ui in seels, 
but lias now come 10 ha\e a new nie.mmg ol 
geniisand \inr«ii"> I ha\c nm >el heard how 
people might talk abooi the clear-lelling ol log> in 
Hislama. but one lugkal possibles wuuld be in 
make up a coni[>otmd \erh iktfctnjiin>im. on the 
p.iltern ol htitkte fiuiswi desour (touch', liaicttt 
khnun clear tbuslo Ik chopping i>r Isativi \p<Avm 
chop tsonvllimgi ! herein damaging it 
i.om pound nouns are also used. Newsreader 
talking about inissilc\ tor instance, olten use the 
newly coined won) ftfrv Jjrwr inMcJd nl (he direel 
burrow mg nn.sc/e/ 

Ihese kinds ol woicls jnd expressions 
undouhtcdl) iliAc il easier lor lesser educated 
people to understand inhumation alxnit new 
things as people are encountering words thai are 
partialis familiar and lor winch the context will 
hopekills pro\ ide enough Ulies as |o the cx*ui 
meaning The pioblem m the ease ol Melanesia n 
Pidgin is that Ihese processes .ne not lieing 
aiiftch encouraged in xn\ wa\ 'I his is the Kind 
nl work that mu Id be undertaken b> njtmn.il 
lorniiMiecs i or perhaps ewn a regional 
committee) lor the development ol tertninologs 

Selling up slid) a tnmmiKec would not he Uh- 
;'.iIIkuIi In lavi. in \.inuaiii iljM a lew \eais ag<i. a 
Ktuttlll bhutf* tUshwui did set il^ell up II consisted 
nl people wlKisc work ivgulai'h m\o(\ed Idem in 
iniiiHlallon work mm bislaui.i .ijid mi hided 
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representatives ironi the r.idio station, the It km I 
newspaper, the govern i nenl LransldiK>n 
department, the churches and ihe Pacific 
Ungua^es L'nn ot [he Umvcrsitv ch the vniih 
Pacific. The committee met regularly and trier.! 10 
deal w ith terminology problems m a variety ol 
semantic areas, as well as trying to tackle some ol 
the issues relating to the standardisation ol the 
spelling system. However, the major problem thai 
the committee faced was that it had no olficLtl 
sums. They had no way of informing the public 
ot their decisions and the reasons fur them 

The request of the committee to the government 
for oflicial recognition of their work, .is well as .1 
request tor a small budgeiaiy allocation li) allow 
the results ot' their deliberations to he 
disseminated went unanswered. Alter thai, the 
committee simply stopped meeting and now 
Vanuatu is back 10 square one with regard to 
terminology development , 



Despite the fad that Btslanta is the 
"national language* of Vanuatu, it is 
officially banned from schools 



1) ue tiling that would he needed il vocabularv 
development wcie lobe posm\cl\ eniouraged 
would he at 1 ess to ihe lorn 1*1 1 education sisiem. 
At the moment, despite the (act that Hislam.i is the 
'national language ol \'aimaiti. it is olfitiaJh 
banned Ironi v hocils and students are. in mam 
schools, penalised I01 speaking u w\ school hours 
in on siliool grounds. 1 The const iiuiion makes 
ihis possible by siatniti thai ihere are only two 
principle Lindanes ol education in the country 
ie Knulisll and I rendu 

Tills nukes it extremely dilhcult at ihe moment 10 
think ol tarrying out any meaninglul program ol 
language developineni W ith regard to Mela ne sun 
pidgin, as the most ellective way of disseminating 
\otahulai\ would Ik: Lti make the language ail 
examinable subieci. perhaps .11 secondary level, 
where studunls would he taught how to read and 
write m Millie kind ol standardised bislama. h|in 
or Tok Pi sin and he examined and graded at the 
cud ol the yeai. along w ith all other subjects. At 
the moment, students in Melanesia are taught su 
that they lu\c go(xJ idea ol wliai is good Unghsh 
.mil what is bid laighsh. hut nobody has ever 
tried to teach them w hat is good Pidgin and what 
is had Pidgin. Thus, it is English which matters, 
while Pidgin does not. 

What is needed here is sonic kind ol political will. 
While Papua New Guinea has to grapple with ihe 
massive problems of balancing the interests ol 
mulii national corporations, local landowners and 
us own national budget, the fact tliat Tok I'isin 
titles 1101 have an accepted word lor erosion docs 
not seem tu holher loo many people in power 
Similarly, the Vanuatu and Solomon Islands 



governments can sec the short-term financial 
rewards to come from tourist proiccls, or from 
logging the lores! resources of iheir islands, hut 
nm the longer term pnihlems of people w ho have 
only limited access to inlormaiion because their 
national languages do noi have generally accepted 
ways of talking about clear-felling'. 

In filly years time, will these issues no longer he 
issues/ Will everybody speak .such good English 
that it w ill no longer be necessary to lxuhcrahoul 
translating into Melanesian Pidginr And will ihe 
foreign logging companies in the meantime have 
iK'en able 10 completely denude and erode large 
areas of Melanesia because local landowners did 
not completely understand the doc u men is that 
they were signing at the time? 
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Bilingual Education in the 
Eastern South Pacific: Fact or Myth? 

by Francis Mangubhai 



In ilic e.nh M'wnik-v ilk* i, in h phr.ise in the 
Imuili l\k tin wjs iek-v.1111 turned lum The 
relev.UU l urrit liIiiiii ih.il ikvelojKxl ,is .1 resuh nl 
fhiN ocUic.iiuxij] leniieiii l.irneh ifuiuivd the 
\crn.it nl.ir l.injjLMjk's Admitted!} . « itlm.il 
pre mourn eiik-nis ivienvd in ilk- n«uh nl 
procJikiiiM i.u kusi) h1l1nj4u.1l uli/eiis. I ml poling 
and prJtiko> niidi.ik-d .i^insi mh.1i j hope. This 
.irliele looks .11 ilk' n.iiure ol hilmKualmn lh.il in in 
ho kiuikl in ilk-Niiulli I'.kilk .md su^i'sls .i 
Uireition ili.M si mik- nl ilk* Kiunirit— m ilk' ^hiiUj 
I'juIx in i y) n uke in order id mi iic link .ulnou 
the jutj.il ol hilm^u.ilism Ml their milkiv Keteieike 
will lv m Jill* onk in ilk- eJ stern ^iiilli I'julu. 
Mikv ilk- njhnv oi l.in.uu.i^e pinhknis m ihe 
ucMcin p.ui in mi irt 1 iiJii>pk-\ 



Official pronouncements referred 
to the goals of producing (at least) 
bilingual citizens, but policies 
and practices militated against 
such a hope. 



Tlic Instim mi L'llik.ilKin in tin- south I'.kiht h.i* 
Ikvii ilk- liiNinp, u| Uiri.sli.iii edik.il inn Willi ilu 
.ukeiil ol ilk* Ihm Miis>Km;irk s in ilk- Nmth l*.i* ilu 
in ilu* early p.m nl ilk- nnieieeniJi tenimv hiei.j< t 
w.in miroUiK ed mm pivhUTJK- sinieik-s llu- 
niiNNinn.iik-N sei up ulLue si Ink 'Is wlnt.li i.m.uM 
reading jni] Mime nuiikT«ii\. "Hie Inisk nn.il ol 
iIiin I ik- i.ik- .kiivik Was Ui Oii.thle penpk |u ie.|tl 
ilk- word ot (umI. The ilmue nl l.i untune toi 
k'.kliHV liler.uv w.is ilk" u-ni.iMil.il when 1 link 
i\js i>nl\ oik' l.in.UU.i^v. oi i Hk- n| ilk inon 
prestigious di.ilet.is. .is m iho use «il | ih 

I lk- rise- n| |Jiese st. Iiools .Ukl ilk 1 niiimiiMl.Mii 
Hinwili n| lik.il p.isioi k-.it. lk is .is l.lin nIi.iiiiIv innk 
mm resulted in .i mIii»>I s\siein llul u.is i huu Ii 
hjsed. .nxl iIi.il used ihe W'l n.n ul.n l.ul)4ii.i^e .is 
ilk- medium i>l ilisfnklion 

The iK'^iniiui.u <»| the iwemietli U'imn\ s.iw ,iii 
inuvjsiiiuk jiKMioi nunxlikiiiHi <>l 1 null si i m ilk* 
t. In ml t, urrkLikiin, ,is il k- iuloui.il un\em/nt-ni* 
»u,;in lneu-/t _*r i iiifUk , ikt > 1 n\ei sthool sweiiis 
iMjllKuhli.il hMi \lki ihe VumJ ^oilil \\.ii. 
ile\ eliipnieul.il issik s .mil ,i deielnptiieiH.i! 



c-rienLilu >n h-d In .in hhh -imiiu ilem.inJ Im i 
i ih lit." skiJkil jlhl edlfi .lied LllwiiM luiu !i w.i* 
.isMUlk'il 1 1 l.l 1 di-M'Inpnieill u.ls lied in etlllt .ilmr 
ihmu^li I'.n^lish "Ihe \ern.u ii1.it Ijii^uuuv simple 

tkV.lllli A sulik'il IH1|TCillJlll Inl ttllllll.ll K.ismis 
kill nnl \k\M\l .is 1 1 ■ n in I iijf ifiii l*i t,'i. iini hi I u 
de\elnpnkni \\ illnn ISo \e.ns ■ «i loin.h i u nh ilu. 
tirsl iiiission.iik-s oJiii.Uiiiii s\sU'iiis wIik It hi'^.m 
\Mili i|k< use m| \enui ul.ir iinind l.u^lisli iiunl-. 
I'Miietk lied in Ilk' s\sk«in. .nnl .n Hie uppei Urwi- 
at si lii ioIi iy. ik ■liliii.iii't.l ilu 1 i iiiik iiLiiin 

'Ilk In si Lnjje M.ik- iiirikuUiiu .k*\elopiik-iil in 
ilk- Ni mill l'.kith iJiiied mil llimiiuh I \|)J' 
tlindili^ tot,u<*eil mi I JHlllsIt siM,ii -h leike Ilisu 
svk'Jki' .on I I An let lnik.il siihkti" - .ill in l n^lisl 
Ilk' llejlkil ut llu- i ell l.l ill la l ft.i- oIhiulin Ii 
i.iniiol Ik- ^!.nns.utl ili.il ollki.il proni hitk l-iiu iio 
iiiiisi.mik lUeinioned the nnj mil.nk e "I llie 
(ern.u ui ir fjimii-i^e. Inn .ippn ipiMie edu* ,un m.i 
pulnk-s weie inn ilei iNeil ili.n vmuiIlI le.hl • iIh- 
K-.lllN.ilh >M ol Hiesi - linfk- 'I lie einph.isis on 

I. nulls! i. .Ukl ilk- tnTiespnnihll^ Lit k nl eiliplMsn 
on ilk- \ef ii.ic ci2.fr Ins h,ui .i iklniik-Tit.il i-IUo < <i 
ilk- uiikMli nl ilk wni.it nl. ii .nnniiijsi llu 
siikk-TiK. p.nikul.iilN Ihe nil in ml mi i i/o 1 mil * 

Snwlii ii- vl.i- [Ins neiilei i nioii iii ( i;iiIi-m ih.m m 
Ilk' It.ii fu-l li.iininL; ii i si il in inns | iimls win ui. ui. 
.iv.nl.ihli 1 . lliiiHiult iiiit-in.il ui l-mi'iii.iI •Miiini- i» .i 

I I. unit IK ut Uik'Ts in If in if" milt ii* ^ |ii In * * Min 
heilti .il ii.iiilinu k'.k heis ol 1 1 1 1 1 I • esiHiUJr. 
i Mining Ic.ii luis u \ tit im in- i-ih-iin t ti nh in. 

iMill'h llsitl 1 .IU- * ll,ll I Uphill l niH-ii inn llllli 
ilit'iiipl w ,ls m.itk ii ■ pui similal ii'smmrs i «i 
e\rn .i li.ii In 'ii i 4 ilieiii ml. i it n n.nniriv' * J 
M-ih.uul.il ie.it In i li.iifUf h or k.n lii'ts Ii M't-iiii.t 
In lit' Lit Ilk .Issiitik'll lll.il It .1 I 'i'l si ill spi tkr tlli 
iJii^iMvU' In m *he tcuilil te.uli it t lk'ttkelt 

I his ie|.i|i\i' nt'iili t i ui ilu u-iii.ii iii.ii .11 nl il.i 

nil iH'« |4H'HI K.lil/.lllnll nl Mils ik'^lt tl is eltik !♦ 

Imm llu- ti iMihji 1 1 nr...k'iiL-« Hit nisi m.it *• 
h\ I'lnii-ssni iiem^i' Mihiri nl I'mhI-ni I hih-imi 
.mil .iMlliot nl •■ I iii.ni Ui.mnii.il in ,i i.i I k hi im 1 >M 

M K It |\ u i MM 

■//•r/i'/idt /iniMvei 'li'i'i/ tn ttitit j' t m iitfit*it\(\ a ti 

J.ltJl/t.sh. t/Ui/sn tilth- nil I tfUlU M *lhl*i\ li'il'- 
//ii// Fhf nilftii/ui'/li ft il/r tlh' fin n/if rm\ Jm 
} \fhlW fh fijih tin uttitwm * <*! fH'H'J i r#fi.W 
fih'H' n/fi/s 

k.in^.il > I'JNJ' .1 well kimwii mi * 'I It l.l H i min ip.ii n 

I III. Ill ll|S .kltlk S> (I- .1 | k ,lJl1l.|>lt f NlUfllffl Vfl. 
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ilUil //.> cVli'WlJt IxiULCttlOtl Of/ftV/S ii-ini i//f 
/i W///.U V /'///.*' f / f/lW awfittlv 
umU'i'shiiittiiit* ihi* #im/ an J uitpurtaucv ttf 
ivrmmthirs in #,V *Uhnd curncii/mrt mm 

The In M quote warns ol ilic clangers 10 ihe [-ijun 
language ui continued emphasis nn English m ilk' 
sJiool sysicm and the corresponding lack • il" 
vonccrn lor i ho vernacular language; the sec m id 
i|uuic Mimesis some opinniMii alxmi a change in 
i he j ii nude towards ihe vernacular by the 
educational hierarchy. 

A .similar concern to Professor M liners. I >m lo a 
lesser degree, was evident in Tonga. This concern 
led ihe Director of Elducanon in lo propose 
thai English not he introduced until Year 4. 
Adverse puhhc reaction led lo no lurther 
development in ilus area. Parents |>erccivcd tins 
move as an alleinpt lo deprive iheir children ol an 
opportunity to learn English and thuscleriv tliein 
die opportunities for heller paid iol>s. 

What is the language situation in ihe easiem Si iui li 
PjviIk* English js taught in all schools trom the 
very hrsi vear ol pnnuiry. The vernacular is used 
as a met I in in ol iivsinicnon at lnsi. Il is also ihe 
language in which initial htcracv is de\ ck ipccl. lUil 
ihe English language e\crts a powcriul influence. 
In Kin. oflkiallv. ihe switch Irom ihe vernacular as 
a medium ot msimciion 10 English as ihe medium 
til insiniction takes place irom Year In Ibngu 
and Western Samoa, ihe switch is made much laier 
in ihe primary sweiu. \t whatever level the switch 
is made, an increasingly greater amount ol lavish 
is used in ihe s<.htx>l system as slcidenls go into 
lusher grades. hecau.se ihe source ol pnnled 
intormaiion is in that language. The vernacular 
hccnnies a sullied, and. in a (.ounirv like h|i. not a 
LOiupulsorv snl)|ecl eiiher. 

This emphasis in the school is relict. i eel in i Ik- 
sol ictv ioo - or perhaps it might he more liue m 
sav thai schools relied Ihe values held hvihc 
si'uciv al I a rue In Kmliun. lor example, ihe 
English language exerts a strong mlluence over 
I m re ills as u is seen primarily as a language ol 
.id vance i lie- ni lor their children. I'arenls heheve 
that their chilcheu will pick up 1-Kinhati naicirallv 
hm need lo he taught ihe lorcign Knglish 
language- 1 Minim Moore iw)> The English 
language is seen as a kev to |oh opportunities and 
.1 iiuire lomioriahlc hie. 

I'arenls 1 aitiluck 1 lovsaicls English m Kinhan is not 
peculiar to ili.u country Earlier, mention was 
made o! the icmiIiihi ol parents 10 a possible 
i han^e in language ill education police in longa 

\s a result of ihese perceptions alioui ihe I via live 
i ni pi ui .1 1 uc ol languages, ediicaiional policies 
h ive icndecl n> state ihai 'he learning ol ones 
nun her tongue is \m imponatil hut gen era I Iv 
have not clime much .ilioui it Ijnlc attempt has 
heen made lo pursue the duelings o| research on 
iMhngual edmaiinii or to set up rcscauh prnic-ih 
will ut i the lountrv rliat would M-ck lo tdeniilv Ihe 
i*Mlcs involved In making .ill ediKalion.il H'siem 
1 1 nl v hilinyti.il 
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An even more serious omission has heen the 
apparent lack or realisation that initial literacy in 
i he mother umgue is noi suifieicni and iliat 
ciuaiiiv materials are ret|uired lor post Tile racv 
development. L'nlike Topsy. liieracy cannot ium 
grow, m fact, there is ample ev iclcnce that disuse 
of literate skills leads us a diminished level of 
I u era cv isce. tor example, tk: I9H7 issue ol 
I'nisfkxts-ti {jnarwriy Rvtwiv uf licliKtUiun). Even 
in I hose cases vv here there has heen .in 
acknowledgement that literacy must grow through 
the provision of appropriate literacy jcuviiies. no 
sieps have heen Liken lo provide such activities. 
The principal reason fortius has lx*en that there 
have heen lew hooks wnLien in the vernaculars in 
the .South Pacific, ihere is no tradition, for 
example, ol w ruing stories for children (or, lor 
that ma iter, adults >. This has Ixrcn a serious 
prolilem. and atiempis to grapple with this 
situation have not heen highly successful lor a 
number ot reasons, not the least ot which is ihe 
dithculiy ol xeUin.it materials published. 



The vernacular becomes a subject, 
and, in a coutitty like Fiji, not a 
compulsory subject either. 



Children first learn io read and then later read to 
lejrn. If ample male-rials are not availahle in the 
vernacular lan^ua^es ihen children cannot read to 
learn. Their learning has io take place culler 
through the medium ol English - since ample 
hooks aie availahle in it. il countries are willing lo 
spend money on this resuurce - or alternatively, 
ihe teacher processes knowledge i written in 
lalghsh) and then transmits it through the 
vernacular to the students, thus creaimg a leacher- 
dependent learning system. While there is 
iherelorc token gesture lowards lulmgualiMii. the 
sysiem is minimally s*j. 

Kor educators in the South IMciIic to move avvav 
Irom platitudes ahoul hi lingual education, a 
concerted cMort must he made to delemiine 
realistically what areas ol life m a country aie 
served hv which language At the socio-political 
level, even though laighsh is used in unlv I inn led 
do n Kim s. it exerts a subtle influence in the 
government hureaucnicv so thai advancement is 
lied up largely w ith prohciency in it I hgher 
educaiion is conducted m English and 1 iherelore 
those with paper c|ua hi ica lions are iinariahly 
heller in Knghsli and generally gel promoting 
much faster and easier. The 1 value pLced on 
learning the laighsh language hv \\i rents r» 
nuclei si and. i hie, es|ieci.illv in h^ht ol hrudiicrs 
i research which suggesled that il |t>hs 
at|Ulred a purlMllar proliciencv in a particular 
language, then individuals were more hkelv hi 
become pioiuient in that language. 
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Two conflicting tendencies arc apparent in llie 
countries ol die South Pacihc. One is the felt need 
lei retain and expand lite um? of the vernacular 
language in the society (and in the educational 
system I and U> enhance* ils value ai all levels of 
(he society, noi simply at the social level, the 
other ii» the tendency to valorise the second 
language since it offers aece.vs ui higher education 
and better social mobility, The problem is it: 
reconcile these two aspirations by devising 
language policies that are practical and realistic in 
tlie present context. Such policies may not aim lor 
a completely balanced bilingual population, that 
is, speakers having the ability to use two 
languages equally well in all domains. Rather im- 
policy would ami to produce a society which has 
a linguistic repertoire in each language for 
appropriately using it in a particular domain. Such 
a policy would aim to product- a dig loss ic society, 
by dif>lossta is meant the use or two or more- 
languages (not necessarily dialects I where each 
language Ls used in a clearly de lined context, such 
as school, village. Ic>al system. social Junctions 
and so on. This is likely to be a much more 
enduring societal arrangement (Hishman 19HU). 
than trying to produce a populace that is able to 
use both languages equally well in all domams.l 1 1 

It would seem that countries like Tonga and 
Western Samoa particularly, but other 
monolingual countries like Kiribati. Tuvalu and 
Cook Islands also, a -W begin to lormulatc 
language policies, the g.xils ol which ml- to 
produce a dig loss ic society, nut by default and in 
a limited way. as at present, but by conscious 
direction. It needs to be a "societal arrangement in 
which individual bilinguahsm is not onl> 
widespread but institutionally but tressed (Kishman 
l°Hu, p.W5>. Mere lormulation ol a polu} would 
he insufficient, commit me ni m mkIi a course Iws 
to Ik 1 matched by pledging human and monetary 
resources to make I his policy work 

One very obvious candidate to begin with in 
educational contexts is social science which tan 
be both taught in the vernacular and cxaiium-d in 
it. The use of the vernacular as a medium ol 
instruction for some ol the subjects, at least until 
Year 10. alter which there is generally a 
suhstantial dropout, conveys a hidden message 10 
young learners that the vernacular is valued also 
in the educational system. It (/pens up oihei 
domains rn which the vernacular is used - 
particularly in the domain ol education 

Such a policy can he extruded to include the 
leaching ol a subicct in both the vernacular and in 
English, as lias lx*en tried out in Wales anil 
Canada (Lewis 1978; Swam and Lark in I9H2I. Anv 
such extension ol language in education polnv is 
informed by curreni research anil backed bv 
adequate resources to ensure us .success 

Without ii conscious effort at Inlormed language 
in education policies, language development m a 
society is lei i lo lories other than cultural. t< • a 
Urge exieni tied up with real or ix*rceived 
economic advantages South l'acilu societies at v 
small and thus potentially I nig lie. Nuiurol lorcc 



may not serve these sociciics well, without careful 
language policies. Milner s concern about being 
cut oil frtmi one s roots may begin 10 applv to 
many countries in the Eastern South l'acjhc. 

Notes 

iioth digkxssia and bilingual ism should be seen as 
continuous variables, where either can he 
titscussed in terms of degree of us evidence in 
society, and which, over lime, or under special 
circumstances* can change. 
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Towards Communication-oriented English 
Teaching in Japan: The Introduction of 
Native Assistant English Teachers 

by Yasukata Yano 

4 

Teaching English in Japan is typically that of Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language (TEFL) in that English is not taught to be used in daily life as a means 
of communication* Wlyat is unique about it in this country is that it has been 
distorted by the so-called 'examination-belT which all students must go through 
to enter high schools and colleges and universities. As a result, the main 
purpose and function of TEFL at schools have come to be a means to teach 
'English for examination* so that students can pass a series of entrance 
examinations to high schools, colleges and universities. 

English entrance examinations are mostly grammar-oriented written tests due to 
the insufficient facilities and manpower on the side of those who give the 
examinations and the need to select the top 5*20% of hundreds of thousands of 
applicants in a short period of less than a week. As a result, English teachers at 
junior and senior high schools have to cram students with detailed grammar 
rules and a disproportionately large vocabulaty which is unfit for daily use. 
Hence, entrance examinations have come to be regarded as the source of all 
evils that have distorted the English teaching in this country. 

TJie time seems to have come, however, for English teaching in Japan to move 
from a grammar-oriented towat ds a more communication-oriented teaching, 
since that is what Japanese society has begun to require. 



Factors for change 

This nuiv he reflection of insular mentality, hut the 
Japanese like io lalk about their country's 
internationalist ion It is true, however, that Japan 
depends on lorcign trade and war -a voiding 
diplomaa tor her survival, and therelore. her 
interactions wnh foreign countries have greatly 
increased in politics, economy, science, 
i cell Mollify, arts and sports. As a result, the 
Japanese people have increasingly come into 
innUkl wnh lureign people at home and abroad. 
They have to interact with people Jroin UilTercni 
cultures. It mica 11 v arguing with, expressing 
themselves and persuading, in Knglish. 
i "i tfiiniunic.it jve skills in English are in great 
demand. English heing a language erf internal tonal 
unniiuiincation 

M.iior business firms used to employ college 
graduates and train ilium to he internal loita I 
businessmen With business autvitics r.ipidlv 



growing on a global scale, they can n« longer 
■it ford the nine to irain employees, They have 
started in turn iheir eyes to returnees from 
colleges and universities in America, Britain. 
Australia and oilier Knglish -speaking countries lor 
i heir comnuinkation skills in Knglish and training 
in logical thinking and sell -presentation skills. 
Ma|or I ins mess firms have also started lo employ 
Japanese graduates ol American universities 
Japanese svhools tor the same reason. Graduates 
<il Temple I'liiversity Japan, lor example, were all 
employed m top- ranking business limts despite 
the lac I that the Ministry ol' I- ducat ion has not 
accredited those to reign universities m la pan and 
llierelore those graduates were not regarded as 
IS, A. holders. This made college students who 
wanted In get employment m lug business llrrm 
nisli to Knglish language school* while in college 
This came tn be km >wn as tlw drill hie school 
race phenomenon. 
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The Council on University Education Re form 
recommended that English Ics-sons he taken at 
language schools iincl certificates ol various 
English proficiency tesis to he counted ;is 
subst nines for English courses at the liheral ans 
curriculum of colleges and universities. 



It is desirable that the learners of 
English be exposed to people and 
culture of English-speaking countries. 



These i actors have icrUimlv accelerated ilie move 
toward more mmriuinicalion-oncnied English 
leaching in this country .11 all levels li is desirable 
l lull llie learners ol English he exposed to people 
and culture ol English-speaking countries. \\ h\ 
cloni we ask native English speakers 10 help us 
tench English ,11 iiinior and senior high schools? 
In tins vvav a program stance! which brought in 
lliitiie English speakers oil .1 large scale to English 
classrooms i;| public iiinior and senior high 
schools m this counlrv The program is called the 
Japan Exchange and l eaching (JET) program and 
native English speakers are called Assisuint 
taighsb Teachers i AlTs) Ik-lore talking ;ihoul the 
.HIT Program, however, let us have an overview ol 
I low native- speaker English teachers ;ire helping 
TUFL in this country 

Native-speaker English teachers in 
Japan 

Vie can divide the Japanese schools where native- 
speakers leach English rough l> into three 
categories, colleges and universuies. junior and 
senior high schcxris: ant. I special schools Whal is 
meant hy special school' here is English language 
schools. English language program oi pnvaie 
corporations, universiiies continuing education 
centers, and so-called culture centers. 

In the English dcpanmcnls ol Japanese colleges 
and universities, we have very lew native-speaker 
I acuity memhers unless the institution isUinsuan- 
touncied. We are fully a ware ol I he mem of 
having native-speaking English teachers as our 
co I leagues, hut thev are required to have a near- 
nniivc command ol Japanese to serve on various 
committees and cany out udminisiralfve work as 
well a:, research and teaching. This has made it 
very hard to have non-Japanese scholars as 
1 enure* 1 racked full-time faculty memhers. In 
order to get name-speaking English instructors, 
then-lore, national and public colleges and 
universities have set up the 'loreigner teacher 
position, which is a year contract. Some 
priv ate colleges and univ ersities have 
followed sun 

At junior and senior high schools in Japan, there 
are no lull-time nalive-npeaker Knglish teachers ai 
public schools Ortfv a small numherol Uinstiam 



fuundcel and other private schools have them 
either on a full-time or pan -11 me has is. Laiek the 
Government has siancd a program in whkh 
native English speakers and Japanese teachers ol 
English teanneacii at schools. This is the abovc- 
mentioned JET Program which will he discussed 
later. 

Ai special schools, we find more nanvc—vpe.ikci 
English teachers than in the a hove two categories 
It is these English language schools and English 
language divisions of private corporations and 
cull tire centers, not college's and universities 
where qualified native-speaker English teachers 
make the most of their training in TEPL Here kill- 
time teaching siatT plan curricula, develop 
teaching materials, and do administrative work 
such as supervising and recruiting of language 
icachcTs. Most ol the teachers, however, are pari 
tunc im-mic'tors. Nevertheless. they have bet lei 
teaching conditions than those who leach at 
c( /lieges and universities: si 1 oiler class penods. 
more frec|iienl class sessions per week, smaller 
classes and grouping of students based on then 
proficiency. More over, students have a clear aim 
of attending the d iss, 'to learn English. Njluralk 
their motivation is kept high. I'lilortunatck. none 
ol this can be expected in English classes ai 
colleges and universities. 

The JET Program and AETs 

The idea of liaving nauve-speaker English 
teachers as advisors and super* isors has been put 
into practice since the IWrtis through the I'ulhrigln 
English Teacher* Program and the linlish I.nghsh 
Teachers Scheme. 

In 10 — . the Ministry of Education * uicd the 
Australian Monlxisho I Ministry ot Education) 
English Eel low Program. It is a program in 
dispatch a native -.speaker English teacher orlwu 
lo prefectures (Japanese equivalent ol Maiei at 
Iheir request to help Japanese teachers ol English 



The presence of a native-speaker 
English teacher in a class has a great 
impact on junior and senior high 
school students. 



In IW*. Monhushu fellow Program w is 
expanded 10 1 he Japan Exeharwc and leaching 
(JKTt Program The Program has .ah groups ol 
native English speakers coordinators lui 
International Kelations and Assistant English 
'leathers called A Els The toimer work ; ii 
prelectural or municipal of I ices lor ifueni,iiion.tl 
exchange The Ijtler visu public junior and senior 
high schools and help Japanese leachcrsol 
laiglish through team-teaching 

The AI I" Program has 1 11 geiteial I veil reieivcd 
tavourablv The presence ol a n.itive-speake! 



I nuIN) kJvIk i hi j i |jn*» has .1 meal I II 1 1 1.IL I im 
Ei ■ ii ii H and m-iikh luuli m li'wl Hik-kim lhe\ aic 
enthusiast k . i hoi ii kiMiic.in Ml milieu 
.mil .no e\utcd .n lommuiiK.iiiim in 1 nulpli w if h 
.i ucmuiiic -peakei ** I nulisli I lu'\ have mine hi 
realise ili.ii « i iiiuiitiiiK Jliv Nkilh ii»|H'il.iilf. 
ha\C MUclicd x-iji hisiY .Hid ihils lia\r developed 
rhcir LMiunHinit.iii\t a skills 

I IllWCVer. tllC llUllltX a l <H \l |s In iHlkll llMI *l||jll 

\ci. compared Willi ihc iiiniilH'i ii| hi ||iin|s ilk s 
j iv assigned id \imI tur lea ill ic.tchnin In l u H" 
iIku- were Ml* AITs 111 llK- lulluvviiin umi, i\\c 
lUiiiilxr increased (d 1. 1 1 4. and in pJK'i, I hi' 
iui ml xt further increased in I."** In I'**! the 
numlkT was appro vini.uch J.^ihi In l l *i| IJu 
Xiisira hails will lake |\in in ilk,* sthenic- 



In Japanese schools the teaching of 
English is conducted with a view to 
passing arcane and complex etttrance 
examinations rather than with a view 
to communicating. 



Al tllM. AITs WCTC 11 >n leW 111 IllllllliOr n > In 1 
engaged in tcani-fc.icliinu . and had IikIumi- 
i.illcd one-shot \imIv I ImI is. .in AIT visiiccl j 
mIiiihI uric ciav. \ iMial a f ml her -a. In nil lhc nc\l 
il.il. .iikI in llus wav. kept ViNlllin chtlcrclll 
schools in ilk- disiru I. never column Kick in die 
mimic- school a nam. Wh.it Ik- or >lic- did in I he One 
slum \imI was m Mitiudike InillNcll nr herself, lalk 
j I hi jhuiii the- hie .iikI culture ul his or Ikt limnc 

roumry. plav sunk- si cs ( ir Miii* mimic l .nuINi 

snnnv in read Millie passage* in i he- h lit ml 
iCMlmoks as j| hi- or she were- .i tape iccnrclcr. 

Willi i he- iuiiiihc-r nl ATI's iik k m m ii^. piogrvss has 
heen niaclc in ilk 1 direction nl lunger stavs m each 
school .ind more m-clcpih panic i|iai ion in m.Ih«»I 
lllc lliv mi i .1 Ik-U refill. 1 1 mm! sl.inccl. Th.it in. Mil 
\i:T Weill iO several -c|nx»|s Mi lhe' ilNriel eVerv 
week, ilk 1 Millie School «ni lhe si UK.- clav ilk 1 
week 

W nli .i hitihcr increase iii MT ntinilxTs. .inoilk'r 
mnIciii. hasc Nclicml Ix-ciiik 1 pnssihlc Hut is. jn 
MT siais .ii i iiu* hcIiiiiiI lur tlic enure ve.ir .nicl 
participates in pLinnniit. ic.nn ic.u Imitf Jiul Icnmhi 
evaluation l lu m n'l ii !■* iIom>i I" i he iiriLjin.il .inn 
■ »l lhe .M T pioniani. nun\ prclcciurcs and < incs 
t run Niic i lie regular \imi and hasc school 
swem. Ii.imiIu ml Al I' .n iHic >c In ml. Inn .'Ni 
\ imI Nc-\ei.il m IhhiU in lllc diMi'ki c-vcrv week. 

Problems in the JET Program 

\- lhe 11-71" IMotfrjJii uiown l.irMcr. prnhlct;^ 
inevii.ilih jtiHc ■ >ne m| I hem is lhe ■ iiijIiIk .hii in^ 
nl Al l's. .\i presciil. .invuiu 1 cjii appl> il Ik* or she 
in ,i iiii|i\c speakei nl l.nulish .ind ii *i ill cue 
ur.ulu.iK 1 mi is cHpriicif In ur.idiMle Nn le.khmu 



e\|ViiciH'e nr pnihcienci in.U|\ine,se i> rcc|uircd 
\n j rcsiill. i|iiile a U'w AlHV h.lie applied nni 
hecau-e ihcv w.tnred m leaeh Kniihsli Inn Ik^mlim* 
ihi'V were mterc^ied in J; I pan ;i> a (uunM. liiuid 
pa\ is an«Khcr re;iM»n. Ii in lurd in Inul .i juh nl 
\ sui i.oi ni Mhnui A>2.(iui)> j month iuM In- 
liMchinn mies nwn Ijn^ujge. The maturity nl die 
prcsciii Ah.Ts a iv vnunn nuovc speaker oi l-n^hsli 
wiih huk-oi no u Meh i nj; experience. 

\i 1 1 ii her piuhleiM i> lhe dill ere nee hciwcen the 
fi.idinnii.il icMclUT-cciKfcd lecture type ic-achiny; ul 
f.ip.in and ihe Mudeni -centred panicipaun'v Ivpc 
Ic.iimiiu "I ihe lin^li^li^pcakini! counlno. Tlu^e 
M.I's eajsci |u he ul help t»el IniMraled Ixrcaiisc'. 
.is .in ine\perieiiced newcomer, he urslk" cunnni 
eiicnuuije lllc older, more cXIXTlc'llccd JjpJiiese 
tcMchcrs nl l iinhsh i*i ir%" J clitTcrcni .ipprnacli. 

I un Ik- mi nix-, ihe I.jci icnKiiiis in Ja^mese scliooK 
ilui lllc ic.kliinn n| I nwli^li i> conducled wiih j 

\ k-w in passing aa.nie and cuiipk-\ crura ncc 
v'\aininaiioiiN raiher ihan with a \icw to 
i mill i milieu inn Japanese lea chci*> n I Mnnhsh arc 
ies|xuiMNe lur lead nnn J " pl-inncd poinis nl 
I'nnlNi ioi c.\a i in nations which jre schcdnk-cl til 
lhe vurriciiJum, Hu^ cln ncu always wekmiie 
fcaiii leach i nn Ik'caiisc ihe\ are ahuid ol neiimn 
hclnnd sc'lk-cliilc 1 1 ere AITs imi <>nh lu\c 
dilhciili\ in meiniiii! l.nniish lor ct Hiiniminaiioii 
wiih I'neJNi lur c\.niiiii.iliMns hut \uw ihv lechnn 
t a mil heinn apprci iateil 

i )11 lop nl Ilk"se ncciip.ll |i ill. 1 1 IrLJsU.Kli Mis. .Mil's 
lace another kind ul IniMiaiion Dmmn ihe iilili.il 
oriental mn. people were s\ nipaihciii . 
eilciiiiraninn •met [cspiiiisi\c and spnke I iiKlisli. 
Iheil AITs were >elll In 1 1 it'll" rcspivii\e cilice and 
"Lined to li\c l here I he\ had In cope Willi ihe 
cla\ -io-iI.in piohlcins wuh hiileni mi knowledge* 
nl lapinc-M- l.munane. inliurc and lircslclc I'eopli- 
wi re uldillereril nr Inn hiii\ In help lliese 
newcoiikTs Ihcv were nhen laken in siilijI 
c\cnts hm wuh link ni im ie.il cniiiiiiiiiiicatiniv An 
a rc*siili. sni lie AllTs nradu.illv ahciiaicd 
ihciiisches from lhe work and Ireim ihe mu niv 
ihc\ h\Ctl in lAeiuually lliese AITs weni Iuhmc-. 
Uieii 1 1 ill iaJ aspiraiion i rushed, much cfi^ippomied 
wuh Japan and wiih lhe* nsmciii in which ilx-v 
i on Id nm do much m help simlcTil^. and w nh 
siniii.i; iicu.iii\c kvlinn*" ahom |ap:m antl n> 
pc-npli- 

Some proposals to improve the 
situation 

J.ifiancsc arc- \er\ I mid nl ihinn^ ftcniiuu . Ihcv 
are eauei m learn lainli^h I mm ihe n^nuine 
sjx-akcr ol IIukIisIi nonuillc'r how pnurh he nr 
slie iiui\ Iv una hi led an I'.nnhMi le.kher I Iuin 
MTs lni\c a nreai un pad on Japanese siuclcnls a^ 
well .in ic.icIkts. I licv are nuaianieed a 
\uiulurt.lhlc place as an lainlNi teacher IScsiclc's. 

ihe den d is iiictc.isirm snue uunlei n snueis 

reiki ires lhe lapancsv in he e^aippecl wuh i'nnli^li 
lor iiuiiiiiuniciitioii 

II is miiuruinate. hnue\cr. dial *mir never 
leall\ lapaiiese lanuuane, hie and ui It lire. Ihvv do 

^3 Si 1 /" 
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not rcitlf.su that slaying a monolingual and 
monocuttural English speaker is much 10 their 
disadvantage- In a sense, being a nauvc speaker 
of English is unfonunalc because one doesn't 
have U) learn other languages. English being a 
means of international communication. 

AETs ought to learn as much about Japan as 
possible - her language, life and culture, and 
through the contact with various Japanese in mi 
doing, enioy staying in this country. Moreover, 
they will be beiier-qua lifted reachers when they 
learn their siudenis mother tongue, way of 
thinking and behaviour. 



The majority of the present AETs are 
young native speakers of English 
with little or no teaching experience, 



The initial orientation for AETs should include 
seminars nn Japanese language, hie and culture 
lor ;i sn if Hither adjustment to ihe new 
environment. Certainly Westerners should remain 
W esterners because that .s part of Ihe educational 
exchange along with the language. However, 
trie re are occasions when they must exercise 
appropriate cultural restraint and some guidance 
for this must Ix; given so thai AFTs can effectively 
communicate and work w ithin the Japanese 
culture 

Another orientation seminar or workshop should 
be held locally where ATI's and Japanese teachers 
of English gel lo know each oilier, receive training 
together, and plan their team teaching together 
lapanesc language lessons should also he made 
accessible hx'ally so that AKTs ean continue 
studying Japanese. 



The mid-year seminar workshop should lx- 
expanded so that AKTs and Japanese teachers ol 
English can interact socially and professionals 
exchanging opinions and experiences. 

lastly, an evaluation seminar should be organised 
so thai AETs and Japanese teachers of English ean 
(omily review the year's program and make it 
available to the planners or ihe follow ing yeji 

Conclusion 

The JET Program has had a great impact on 
English teaching in lunior and senior high schools 
and in general has very' well been received. 

The JET Program should be expanded lurther sn 
that there are enough AETs fur each lo stay at a 
school for the entire school year. Then AET.s and 
Japanese teachers of English can plan the yearh 
curriculum and individual lessons together, leach 
cooperatively as a team, and evaluate lessons 
together. AETs can lee) a .sense of participation 
and boih Japanese teachers ot English and 
siudenis will greatly benefit from closer 
association with AETs in and out of ihe 
classrooms ami we can expect greater 
mipn ivement in their communicative skills in 
English. 

It. fun her more. AETs return home after a year or 
two ol leaching with lond memories of Japan and 
a feeling ol sadsl action that they contributed to 
English leaching in this country, and stay as our 
Inends, Micy will lx* invaluable assets for Japan 



la \ci.\itkt!t« lam* r fintjcssoi ufhiftttsh mul 
I )H#inst in the S^huid of hducalion. WuswUi 
i mivrsih . Tokw IJv w Secretary General ofthv 
PI wit AssuaiUHM uj Applied LnifintStici and 
Liitrentlvti Vismiw Iv/hw in tbv Institute of 
lulttattion. t inn'mtr uf London 



Aboriginal English: An Introduction 



by Diana Eades 

The majority of Aboriginal people in Australia today speak one or more of a 
number of language varieties which are related in some way to English, This 
paper deals with Aboriginal English, the name given to dialects of English which 
are spoken by Aboriginal people and which differ from Standard Australian 
English in systematic ways. And in explaining the origins of Aboriginal dialects 
of English, tb*s paper will also briefly discuss Aboriginal pidgin and Creole 
languages, which have held a place in the development of Aboriginal English, but 
which are different from Aboriginal English. 



Origins of Aboriginal English 

From i Ik- very first while ami an. Aboriginal 
people haw used Minie English in I heir 
cmnmunicat. wuh Ijiglish speakers. Tins is 
hardly surprising, given two well-known lac is. 

iho extreme Anglo-centric \iews of K Mulish 
speakers during the whole period ol 
Australia's history including contemporary 
limes. 

' l lie tremendous linguistic diversity til 
Aboriginal languages at the lime or while 
coniaci (Dixon 1989). 

In l he initial slaves of llie British settlement. 
Aboriginal people and whiles used j amplified 
amalgamation of linghsh and Abonginal languages 
in their attempts to communicate. In linguistic 
terms this early tbrm ot" communication was not a 
language, since il had fluctuating rules, *ind ihiss K 
was noi systematic, In many areas, this early 
communication developed into stabilized 
language systems, called pidgins, which are by 
definition used only lor inier-cultural contaci. and 
never as the first language of any til then 
speakers. Contrary to popular belief, pidgin 
varieties are rulc-go\erned. and effective systems 
of communication in the social contexts in which 
i hey arc used. 

Within a few years of the first British settlement in 
THH at I'ort Jackson mow Sydney i. a pidgin 
laiglish develtiped between the colonists .md Uk al 
Aoorigmal people f Tiny WX)I. As Mic settlement 
grew, so did this contact language. Its growth 
throughout Queensland in llie nineteenth ccnltirv 
has been documented by Dutton 1 19H3>. Hams 
* \ K )Hh) traces llie de\elopmeni til Aboriginal 
pidgin l-nglishcs in the Northern Territory, 
beginning from the Ha riles hay set l lenient in 18.T- 
20 (in the ntinh-east of whai is now known as 
\rnliem Lundi lint ilm setllemenl. like a number 
ol titltet earh settlements in the Northern 



lemit in*, was slHHl-lncil. .ind n was not until the 
tirsl pern la tie nl seiilemeiii a I wiuii is How Darwin 
in 18(1*?. thai pidgin rc.ilh look hold in ibis part ol 
Australia. 

It is noi clear whether ihere .ire anv Aboriginal 
pidgin English varieties si ill spoken m Australia 
loday. That is. Ihere is mil clear evidence ol" a 
reduced contact language used only tor mler- 
culiural communicant in. and not as the hrst 
language of any of us speakers. So w hat has 
happened to them, and what are the language 
varieties which Aboriginal people speak in many 
places itida\v Why don't linguists call lliese 
language varieties pidgin English:' 

From the beginning t V ihe twentieth century, the 
Aboriginal pidgin varieties which were spoken in 
contact, mainly lx.'twcen .Abonginal and non- 
Ahonginal people, developed in one ot two ways, 
i hey became Creole languages, or Nicy developed 
into Aboriginal dialects ol Hnglish. 

Creole languages in Australia today 

In remote areas of northern Ausiralia. the pidgins 
became widely used lor contact between 
Aboriginal people .speaking dill ere nl indigenous 
languages. The ciovernmenl and Chun I r policies 
of establishing reserv es where people from many 
dilTerent language speaking groups were moved, 
were a considerable catalyst in this process As 
lliese pidgin languages look on this wider 
puqmse. i heir use increased, and ihey dev eloped 
in all areas - sound sysk'ins. grammar, 
voc.tbulary, and use The hrst such Alxingmal 
reserve in llie Northern Temiory was the Anglican 
mission w hich was established at Kupcr River 
I now N'gukurrj in IWH Wuhin a decade ol its 
establishment, this pidgin had become the first 
language of children on lite illusion (Harris and 
Sandelur I'JH-n Al this Mage the unelv is known 
ImguiMiLallv as a crcole language. 
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As 11 is used uu'rcisinjih a* llu a Inst lail^u-ipi' l« 
its speakers, ihis iiX'ult' liin^iM^i- h.is uYwIupnl 
unci expanded ftn>jciiNf k .iIK intl.i\, ihis Aluiiifiiii.il 
ureole Lmjiuajge is known as Kiuil. .111 J 11 1* 
spoken widely ihroujihoui northern Ansiuli.i 'I In 
t>rowih (it'Knol luis heen well dm 111111*1)111 J In 
Harris I9H0. and s.mdeliu I'M-tf 

Another Creole kilitiiiatfe. 'I urn:* stun (iruh is 
spoken throughout ihc Torres Mi. in island* 
<.shiuik.il iWji Ii is 1 hoi i^l is U1.1i llicie aie 
considerable iIikI coin pie \ rcl.iliHnslii'is iviwrin 
these iwo Creole lan^ua^es 



lleie .1 liimn.i Ii.iiu .1 is needed In) \|n ini»in.il 
pi uph- » In'*- If.iditn iti.il f.irijyLM.ivji- lih>\ ill Ml"! 
•pe.ik I litis iln't'.iri\ pul uni l.umti.iui's needed i»> 
t h.ihtfe 11 ' 1M1.1I It spr.ikris in umiiiiuiik .lie in 4 

I'M W llll I Hll- ImhMs ut ll'SlJKll'lJ Ktnievis. hut 

milt -Mh1i1u111.il in mhl •< Jtiis hi ,| tii 11 r.inue i»i 

• iMlH'Vl" liill Ml llK'M k-s«i ifilH ill' .111 .IS. llti- 

\hi it mm. 11 pi'Mpk- h.til nil n.isinu 1 1 uii.ii 1 .iU« 1 with 

I n*iO • \l* iJl)JflM!r *»| ftMktls m| I Owlish I hu- 

puluin ihanjied nni inw.inls , ( uinlr lanmi.mc .is 
hi ilu- hi uni 1 .nr. is Inn in the (iiii'iiiiiM i<t 
si.inil.ihl I.iimIi^Ii I lo*' I'ii u ss is kiirmii 

fillet I WJi .lilt Is tltpitllillWHIttiHl 



Aboriginal English in Australia coda)' 

In the Ivss reiiune area* *H Austrah, 
j number dI l.ielnis luie rcsullcd 
jn ilic Alwriginal use ol r.nyhsh 
btath a> a hnpuj lianca lur 
Al»>ri,«in.il people, .is well 
js the hrsi km^iLi^e i>l the 
111*1 |iiniy ol them 

JVrJiaps the musi si^ml-cant 
(.ontriliiiiin^ factor h.ls 
a^ain Ikvii ihe mixing ol 
Aboriginal peupli- 
spe.ikin^ ni.i n\ 
Lingua pes on 
Government 
rescnes aiKl 
Church missions 
tmm the beginning 
of this eentim . 
as well as in 
euunin towns 
jnd cities 



The dewlufituvnl of Aboriginal 
lingiish is ihus quite complex, ivtth 
many different historical, socio! ami 
linguistic factors being involved,. 




In (t iM.smt'x* ittimtuuiwtt Afamtfiiitit l.»^fi\h ffiiw inn In SUwuUntl I rtish 



■Mi 
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Mni mil j II \auclics ol Atyirigiiul laiglish luu 1 
Jc\ c-li i| vd through ck-pidginisaiion. In some 1 areas 
\h"iigm.il people ha\c grown tip speaking 
I n^lish ji ihcir 1 1 i'm language. Jiul ihcv haw 
Mfcinginaliscd Uus laiglish. w nU influences I mm 
other Aboriginal varieties including Aboriginal 
laiglish jikI K»iciI. The development ol Aboriginal 
laiglish i** liius (juiic Complex, with many dillcrcni 
hiMorual. social .iikI linguistic lailors being 
involved 

Allnlhcr iri.tni laciur in the development ul 
\hurigmal dialects ul l.nghsh I. is been the 
widespread death ul traditional Aboriginal 
languages. partKiil.irlv in ihe less remote areas H 
\iisiralia i Him in l*JKUi. 

Toclav 1 1 10 MMioniv ul Aboriginal Australians s a x\ik 
varieties *i| l.nghsh as i heir lust I j nonage. In 
linguistic terms, ilns ks urn |iisi knglish. hut 
Aboriginal knglish, Hun is. u is a distinctive 
< I Kike i ol Knglish which rellccis. maintains and 
lonunualk creates Aboriginal culture and ideiiutv 

Is there only one dialect of Aboriginal 
English? 

In hnguisiic icrnis Aboriginal Knglish is a dialect ul 
Knglish. Thai is. n is annua Ik intelligible with 
Standard Knglish. anu 11 is rulcgi itemed or 
swcmatic. In I act u is an oversimplification to 
speak ul' unc dialect o| Alx>n>>uial Knglish. (List as 
it would he in ^pcak t if cine dialeu ul bnush 
Knglish <cg i he differences in grammar, smind 
systems, and vocabulary hctvvcrn Cucknuv and 
Newcastle Knglish). There are a number ol 
Aboriginal Knglish dialects, or more .iccur.uclv a 
vtinnniuiiH of Aboriginal Knglish dialect, ranging 
Irom close 10 standard Knglish al one end itlie 
«Liv>/ct/i, 10 close lo Alxinginal Knul ai I he other 
i the htisikxtK 

Where is Aboriginal English spoken 
today? 

Aboriginal Knglish is spoken throughout Australia, 
as either a hrst or second language of ihe great 
niaiontv ol Aboriginal people. It is thought to lie 
the lirsi language ol most Aboriginal people in ihe 
areas w here traditional languages and Kriol are 
not spoken As there has been no national surxcv 
ol Aboriginal Knglish it is noi possible to be 
precise However, linguistic studies o| Ahougnuil 
Knglish have eovered the following regions: 
Wesu n Australia iKaldor and Malcolm l°«Si. 
North Queensland i Alexander PA*. pMtfiand 
I Union l"fni. SMiuheast Queensland tKadcs WH. 
Reacldv |%||. Alice Springs isharpc IT, 1 1, irk ins 
W)). stdnct <l.agleson IV82). and Melbourne 
(l esl |o—t 



I lorn K.i kliu and Makohu ilortlKoiiiingi we t.in 
see ih.it Aboriginal laiglish wiih the mure 
basilecial lea lures is spoken in if iv iiHire renioie 
areas, where n is iiitluvikcd In Knol. while ihe 
more ,urolcci>'i lean ires are in the Aboriginal 
knglish spoken m urban and metropolitan areas. 

Jusl as m prc-cnnuict times Aboriginal people 
spoke a numlvrol languages and ihalecis. 
i on temporary speakers ul Aboriginal Knglish are 
ul ten bilingual or bidialcual. In more reiucue 
areas m.uiv Aboriginal people speak Alxingmal 
Knglish in interactions with whiles, and Knol in 
i lit era ci ions with other Aboriginal people. And in 
ihe less remote areas many sneak more basilecial 
Aboriginal Knglish in Aboriginal interactions, and 
more acrolccial Aboriginal linghsh. or even 
.standard laiglish. m interactions with whites. 
Thus. non-Aboriginal people w ho ha\e dealings 
wild Aboriginal people in othcial domains such as 
eniploMuenl or education mat noi alwavsbe 
aware ol iheir use ol Aboriginal unci us n\ 
Knglish 



Aboriginal English is a distinctive 
dialect of English which reflects^ 
maintains and continually creates 
Aboriginal culture and identity. 



Features 

The definition ol Aboriginal Knglish iuun take m 
all aspects ol language, that is phonology lor 
sound s\ stein), morphology tor ihe grammar ol 
words and parts ol w ords i, svniax lorihe 
grammar ol sentences J. semanues lor word and 
sentence meaning), lexicon ior \ocabulary J, and 
pragmatics ior the speakers meaning in 
socKKullural c'Ciniexil. In ihis section I give 
examples 10 illusirale these dillereni aspects ol 
\bonginal laiglish. 

I have explained jlm\c tliai Aboriginal knglish is 
i calk .1 ci nun mum nl dialects C'eilain lea lures arc 
shared vcrv wiclclv tlircuighoin all ol these* 
dialects, while oilier leaiiues are localised within 
iertain regions, or along the lonuniKim Irom 
basilecial lo licit ilectal \aneiics [ he examples o| 
^honoUigv and tuoq^io svmax gi\en below niiur 
more in ihe basilecial \aneties. while ihe 
remaining examples are lound much more uvlcly. 
through acroledal \ .iricues .is well 

hileasied ivaders aa- icierrcil m k.ildor and 
Malcolm i P)k^, and torthc<nuingi lor inlonn.iuon 
j hoi ii ihe diMiibnlion ol lealua-s ol Aboriginal 
I'nglish 
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Phonology (sound system) 

Many varieties of Aboriginal tnghsh hate no word 
in Hull »h. This Km Lure is n rcsuli <>l the in Hut.' nee of 
traditional Aboriginal languages winch had no -h 
sound, and il ata* coincides will i some other non- 
standard vaneta of L-nglish 



Ahdri&utcxl kn&itsii srttiulant knxUsh 

Arry s at llarrv s lui 



Morpho'Synuix (grammar) 

To express possession, many varieties nl 
Aim rig in a I Lnglish simple juxtapose I lie possessor 
and i he possessed In contra si. to express 
possession in standard l.nglisli. lhe pusscssm 
riL'iVL-s lhe sullix -s 



Pragmatics 

(meaning in socio-culroral context) 

The area of pragma lies, or meaning in us sue it ► 
cultural cnnicxi. is where we Ireqiicnth see lhe 
most persistent lean J res o| Alktfiginal Knglish 
Thai is. even m urban and metropolitan areas 
where Aboriginal speakers use linguistic forms 
which are ven close in. and irftcn klcnin.il in. 
standard Knglish. there are significant aspects ul 
meaning which are mx ski red «-nli speakers o| 
standard English, because ol imponani soun- 
cultural ditlerenees In other words the same 
utterance mav have diftereni meanings m 
Aboriginal English and in standard English. 
I because ot ihe sign i Ika n I cultural differences Or. 
Aboriginal speakers iiiav use Knglish in diNerem 
ways, us is frequently the case, tor example 
where they want to hnd out information 



Aboriginal /:i/jfcf/r.v/> 

I can't see that 
man car 

Where Tom I muse ' 



Sttiiitlitnl f'Mgltsh 

1 can i see the 
man s car 
W here is Tom s 
house 



Nole that i his grammatical construction parallel* 
the expression ol possession in Aboriginal 
traditional languages. It is inaccurate »u desenhe 
this linguistic feature t\\ Aboriginal Knglish in 
terms cil speakers dropping < it t the standard 
English possessive -s suffix . 

Lexico semantics (words and their meaning) 

In the area of lexicon there is often spec if u 
regional variation. So. for example, the word lor 
'pol iceman' in much of NSVC and (Queensland is 
'hulimanV This word is one of the mosr persistent 
items of Aboriginal English vocahulan 

Kaldor and Malcolm ( IW>) give some examples, 
of English words used with di Herein meanings in 
West Australian Aboriginal English: 



Ahongmul kngluJi 

uir t verb i 
Jtisf < verb i 

big n tub 



Stfindartf Btfihsh 
scold 

overtake car on 
cliisiy road 

mam mtuli 



Aboriginal English has been 
recognised by linguists and 
educators as a valid!, rule-governed 
variety of English 



Di red questions are used to seek certain 
information. Mich as clarili cation ol details about a 
person leg 'where s he I'rcim* > Hut in siiuanoiis 
where Abong/nal people wane to find out 
signihcani or personal information. ihev do mji 
esc direct questions. It is important for Aboriiinal 
people mil to embarrass someone by pulling the in 
on the spot' So people volunteer some ot their 
own inlonnaiioti. hinting .ihout what they arc- 
in ing to hnd out aboui. Information is sought as 
pan ol a two-wav exchange silence, and wailing 
till people are ready to give information, are also 
central to Aboriginal wavs o| seeking any 
siibst.ir ' niornmiion 

Tliis muir eel way ol seeking inlormalion is a pan 
ol lhe Aboriginal socio- cull lira I context, Aboriginal 
siKiclies Hi Australia are based on small' scale 
interaction between people who know each other 
and are olten related to each other Inlormalion or 
know ledge is olten r\<H treeh accessible Lena in 
people have rights to cenain knowledge So. 
intorinaiion is sought as pan ot an exchange 
heivcven people who are in a reciprocal, on-going 
•elat ions hip 

Aldmugn people in mainstream Australian socictv 
can recognise these ways ol seeking information, 
they use them onlv in sensitive situations )u 
AlKirigmal interactions these are the evervcLv 
strategies used to seek substanttal u il( innation 

Mainstream Australian socictv. on the other hand 
is a large scale sovielv w here inlorrmiunn is highlv 
valued and vvherv ilireil questions are Irequeftdv 
used In luct vv e Inn v insiiUUionalised the 
c| ue si i on in our interview s ami questionnaires 
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so. inert is a significant dilTerenic in ihv 
lau»lisli is used bciwcen Ahonuin.il soLietie-* .mil 
iiuinslivam soueiics in Australia. I'o Like uiu* 
example hca\ silcnic in AhoriKiii.il loiivcisaiiMii* 
is frequently a siun ■ if .1 am lon.iNc iinci.ii in m 
and is not interpreted .is coi 11 nun 11. limit 
breakdown, .is u soolii'ii is 111 M.ind.iid AuMi.1l1.ti) 
KnglLsh conversations. 

But isn't it just uneducated English? 

To people not trained in hnyuisiK and 
st)ii(>linj»iiiNiic .mahsis. ii inujhi sometimes appeai 
ih.it Aboriginal laijrlisli is simph .111 inicdtuaied 
\ ariciv dI l-nylish. While there .ire a numhci h| 
features, particularly KT.1111nula.il learn ics whiilt 
Ahnrimiuil |!ni<lisli shares with oil ici noifStanUaid 
diakMsol Knyjish. there art man\ Ic.itua s o| 
Ahoniiin.il laiuhsh which arc dis(inm\cl\ 
Alxmumal. In our examples ,ilx>ie, we sec 
overlap wiili uitcdut aicd I nujish iu ihc 
phonok>i»\ example. Ihii in-' in 1 1 a* oilier 
examples. 

Implications 

li is 1 inly since iht l ( ^i>s iliai Ahorijtm.il I mulish 
lias been rcioamscd bv linguists and etlu cuiors as 
a valid, mlc)jo\emcd \ariciy n! KnxJish winch 
iIiIUts si^niliCkimlx Itom standard Knwiish hi ;i 
number ol ways fltcre is si ill a widespread kick 
ol aiccpl.uiic til aIhin^iuI Kmjlish. which is 
nllen h.ised on ignorance In areas where 
vhornjinal Innlish does nU sound very ihllcreni 



I roi 1 1 M.uht.iul 1 nnli^li I nul 1 Ahuntmial and non- 
Mioririt11.1l "pi-aktrs ,iie ol ten 11 1 1.1 ware ol the 
stihtk' Inn ( tin i.it ddtca*!iics bclw cen the two 
Ji.ik'i is 1 tiusrqiumlv. iiianv Aboriginal English 
spcakeis ,ne ihsaiU.muueil in iheir dealings with 
111.111isi1r.1m insiiiuiiiiiis. such as education, 
emplowui'iti I k m It 1 1 ami the law. because of 
the niisioiiiiiHiiiK.niniis .nisiiiH Irom the 
ilillcienies between llieir dialect ol Knghsh 
.nnl st.nul.iul 1 nrihsli 

* >iuc Alxiiujin.il I n^lish isiruK accepted Lisa 
Me n\ nnv and valid variety ol ILnuhsli. and (he 
-•njnihi.ini dtllm'iltcs between 11 and Standard 
1\[h«INi aiv recognised. I hen there are some eery 
impon.mi ion sequences for kinuu:u»c policy m 
litis uiiinirv 

1 )ne stiih ion sequence is the recognition ol the 
need tor Aboriginal I'iikIisIi .speakers to have 
.iices.1 10 1 ni ei pi ei ers, particularly in the Ic^al 
svslcni. Mere, an individuals rights Irequcnlly 
depend on their ahihtv to participate in complex 
interviews. As tve have seen a hove, many 
speakers ol Aboriginal Knujush use questions in a 
very ihllcrvnt way horn mainstream Australian 
speakers ol lai^lish. Thus they are ilisad van tawed 
h\- ihe complex quest loninw used m police, law yci 
,iml 1 on n room interviews. I'urthcr. pragmatic 
ililleivnces may lead to misinterpretation. 

I -or example, silence in answ er to certain 
questions m nuinslaum mien iews is interpreted 
as either ignorance or admission ril wuilt. In 
Ahonxinal lin^hsli however, us we have seen 
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aho\e. silcike should imi he intcrprck'd in litis 
\\ a\. as positiM- Lists »>t silemc are common in 

AhuiiHiil.il irUcr.ktjnils ;\lllHHt«ll k'Hilllv silcike is 

noi in Ik- taken .is admission "I until, ii isdithculi 
lor polkc oMkcis. k-ji.il prt ik-ssinnaN nr lurnrs n ■ 
Mi askk- sin inn cultural iitiuiiions ahum llic 
n km in 1 1^ til sik-ticc. cspelulh whclc tttes die iitd 
■iwaic 1 4 iullui.il diUciciiics in I Ik- use jikI 
1 1 llcrprcl.lt mil n| siklkC IhilMllls |ir.i^malK 

dillcicikc between AlmiiKinal I iKtlrsh and 
M.mdaid l.n^lisli 1 1 u y ha\e disjslmtis k-^il 
lonsii|Ul'Mirs 71 1 is | ssi it- Is dlMtlVil'tl uirtlK-r in 

Lades i Innhu ii u< 



Another important Issue is the right 
of Aboriginal Lnglish speaking 
children to hare education in their 
own dialect. 



Another nii|H>njni issue is the unlit «■! Aliiinpn.il 
I iuiIisIi speaking ihiklrcn Ui h.i\c education in 
Hk-ii own dialed, and in k-jrn in speak Mandaid 
Lauilisli as a second dialed (kalclm and Maltnlru 
WHsi While sonic s^ he mis K-Ki^iiisf and talci It n 
Mils nghi. IlLlll\ sli|| Jn |K it 

Tins issik- parallels a mailer wlmli l*ecaine the 
subieci ot a landmaik unm usv in Ok- I S in 
in Ann Arhoi. Mulligan Mack parc-nis-ai an 
eleiiieniarv school in j low -irkomc housing aiva 
look ilk- School Disiikl Moan I in court inr killing 
id recognise Uk- Ijh^ujul' diltnuliics l.iicd In 
iheir children, and n> educate llicui according 
The ihiklrcn win .ill s|xMkcis >i| th£ hi.uk dialed 
nl L.ncdish i known js lU.u k I a relish W-niauil.u. mi 
111 A i. which hkf Alxinnm.il Ln^lish. is .1 
skuulicanih dillcrcul dialed nl t.nulisft (Ik 
children, w In i were acluc\inu u-rv |»iorl\ al 
school, were classilicd Ik Uk- schncil as k-aiTiuut 
disahk-d. nr in need nl speech iheraps I'lu- 
pa rents him: depended i>n whether v^js 
mi II identic dillcrcni in mi Standard I.mkIisIi ui 
cnnstiluic ,i harrier n> learn nut \\ ith the help nl 
linguists. Uk- parents were sucic-sslul The indue 
ordered thai ilk- M'linol disind nuM leuiynisc 
h|-\, must df\t-l<>f; r program to help leathers in 
nvHunr* 1 ii. and nuisi k .ik-i teachers methods of 
LiMnn thai knowledge in k-.Kliin^ hl.uk JiiUIk'H 
M,indard i-n^hsh <c.h.imhc[s pw.Si TIk 
implkaimns u| ihis Ann rK.ni u<m/ ,nv si^ittkam 
lor cdiKJlMfs ol AhnriHinal l.nnlish-spf jkin,u 
siiKk-nis in AiNialia 

OiIkt iiK'.is o| l.iri^M^i- planning and pi ilk % 
wIikIi nml h> address (Ik 1 larnesi lan^i.int \ .incls 
spoken b\ A) * in tuna I pfopk- include ihe inedi i. 
I km lit i and w chare 



Conclusion 

The depressing scene ol llie \sidespiead death ol 
traditional Ahonmiul lanKua^o ixmh one part 
of the siciry ot Ah original Liiinua^e in Ausiulia. In 
iliis hnel paper, v^e have seen Jh.il Ahon^inal 
\\a\> t>t Liiieraciinw and eoinniuiiKaiinn are sirtm^. 
viable iind persist enl Such is this siren.mh thai n 
has created Aboriginal \iinelies <il l.niilish whuh 
an.- ii^ed w idely throuuhcmi ilk- cuunir\. and 
whicJi uinriJitidlly m.t\l' lu reinloke and ereale 
nitklern Ahunginal culltirc and Klenuiv 
kccoumiion and undeiMandin^ol AI>oniiinal 
lin^lish is an esse ni la I prereouisile to cHecu\e 
LomiiumKalion belwevn AboriHinal and mm- 
Ahoripn.il Austia hans 
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Ethnic Minority Pupils 
in The Netherlands 

by Jo Kloprogge 



The ethnic diwrsiri' of Dutch society has 
increased considerably during the past *n wars 
Alter World War II, Moluccan families armed and 
people of Dutch- Indonesian origin emigrated to 
the Netherlands Dutch-Indonesians were 
absorbed quickly into Dutch society. Moluccans 
came to the Net her lands mostly because* they 
were part of the Dutch army in the conflict over 
Indonesian independenc'\ They perceived their 
stay in the Netherlands as temporary and started 
to participate m Dutch society on no more than 
an individual hasis (lildenng IWJ). From the 
IWjOs onwards, greater waxes ol immigrants 
started to come to the Netherlands. One part til 
the^e wee I o reign workers, coining rroiu 
Mediterranean countries, such as I tab. Spain. 
Yugoslavia. Greece. Portugal. Turkey. Morocco 
and Tunisia. Another part consisted of immigrants 
from what now are the former Dutch colonies in 
South America Surinam and the Dutch Antilles 
More recently, refugees I rum several parts ol the 
world have come to constitute a new category ol 
immigrants Since the opening ol Eastern 
Faaropean frontiers, the mtUix or people trom 
these areas seems to be increasing as well The 
Urgent groups ol immigrants are the 'furkish 
Moroccan and Surinamese. The overall pro|X>rtion 
of ethnic minorities is now about (r-«. which r» 
relatively small in comparison with other Western . 
European countries 

Educational policies toward ethnic 
minority groups 

Before 19~n schools that were having special 
problems, such as an inllux ol immigrant chilchen 
could apply for support even though there did not 
ye' exist an explidi policy Iranicwork with regard 
ID the education ol immigrants In ! ( f i the lira 
0lrV1.il document laving down educational polic\ 
towards ethnic minorities was draltccl This politv 
aimed ai improving the educational opportunities 
ol Dutch working class children and paid spec'itk 
attention to pupth I mm etlimc minority groups 
The term guest workers children was still in use 
at that time The government cleark expected thai 
many ol these ytucM worker* would eventually 
return lo their home rem nines. Ii therelfia- 
introduced Mother longue anil Name Culture 
Tuition to faeihiale thv eventual recurn of Hie 
children Ui their home cutinlrv \n addition, a 
more consistent sweni ol alienating extra tedtliets 
i 



to schools with large proportions or at-risk pupil- 
w as introduced 

Inuring the period tWo-WhO a spcuru 
educational policy on ethnic minority pupiK wa* 
in lorce Then, in 19H0. ihe new edueaiional 
priority programme, or OVls ulier Us l)uii h 
initials; was introduced I rom that i Home ill on 
this policy has been i)ie mam rramcwork Ini 
dealing with children at-risk, hoth children iroin 
low socio-economic status fSHSi groups and 
children irom eihnic iiiinorilies 1 he pnhc \ ami> a' 
reducing I he disadvantages u\ these children in 
such areas as basic skills, school careers, and 
relerral So special education In this article 1 will 
cnnceniraie on the policy towards efhim n ciiic »nt\ 
pupils Tlie pohc\ focuses on primary celiac alum 
rather than on secondary or preschool programs 
A system ot Weighnngs was intrucluced irl prima n 
education in IuhS When parcels enrol a child in .1 
prima r\ school. thc\ are asked a Unit their own 
education, their iohs and their counin o| t urth 
Tins information is used 10 assign .1 weighiing to 
the pupil the nuN important weightings are 

I 11 It ir hutch middle class pnp«\ 

1 1 c >r huich working class pupik 

1 *j lor ethnic minimi) pupds 

These weightings are used 10 determine ihc 
nuuiher ol teac hers thai van he allocated 10 .1 
school This means that schools with 
predominant L\ ethnic minoni\ pupils lu\e .1 nuuli 
Iciwer pupil* teacher ratio than schools unh nioMh 
Ihikh pcipih 



Multicultural education should 
improve the relationships between 
pupils of different cultures. 



because there are regions where at-risk jtrmip- 
are concentrated - M>cb as the inner ul\ aiea** '»■ 
Amsterdam. The Hague. Uotterdam and I imhl - 
.111 additional jkiIka has been drawn up In 
region^ where .u-nsk groups arc- ion cent rait •«! 
neiworks o| sthnols ha\c I Htm lonneil tln^i 
net works receive additional subsidies thai an 
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used Ion number ol aid vines A coordinator 
<olteii Working in ihu school adMMirv simi'i 
plans the organisation jnd hnaiumg nf the 
activities heir ethnic iiunont\ pupils i\\o ^pecihc 
additional policies h>i\c B lx*cn set up. One is aimed 
jl introducing multicultural education i Dutch 
publication* use the term intercultural > in all 
idiouls. Multicultural education should improve 
i lie relationships I M ween pupiNol" different 
cultures. There has Ix-en a constant debate ahoui 
w hat multicultural education should actually 
consist (if. and daily practices in schools have 
been cnucised as lieinjj too tolklonsiic. A problem 
is thai schools w ith only a small proportion ol 
ethnic pupils du nui seem lei be very keen on 
working on ihe siibiect. 

Tlie second policy concerns Mother Tongue ; ind 
Native Qiliuie Tin nun iMTNCTl. which was 
introduced in I9~i. Initially. MTNCT was 
considered uselul mainly lor preparing pupils tor 
I he return to their home counuv. Teachers were 
tint acted in such countries as Turkey, Morocco. 
Vu^osljMa andSpmn. Hy 1W) it was clear that 
relitigation would lake place only on a very 
limited scale. Nevertheless. MTNCT was 
continued. However, it was reduced to 2.S hours 
a week within school timet with ;in option to add 

hours outside vluiol hme> and its purpo>e 
became to foster ihe well-being ol the children 
and to prevent them I mm becoming alienated 
from iheir parents and their family. MTNCT cannot 
really be seen as a type ot' bilingual education. 
Nevertheless, research has shown dial proficiency 
in the t ii>t l.inguuj>e improves m some cases. 



Moreover, most children emoy MTNCT lessons 
.1111.1 there is> no negative effect on second 
language (Dutch) proficiency. MTNCT is still a 
highly controver.sial subiect in discussions about 
education for mmonty pupils, both among 
minority organisations and among Dutch 
poluicians and educationalists. 

The school careers of ethnic minority 
pupils 

A great deal of research has been conducted in 
the held of ethnic mmonty pupils in education. 
The results are quite consistent in showing the 
sertousness ol" the euucational disadvantages of 
specific minority groups. The situation of Turkish 
and Moroccan pupils is the most problematic. 
After primary school they enter the lowest strewTts 
of secondary educaiion and cilWn leave secondary 
school without qualifications. The drop-out rate is 
estimated to lie high, especially among Turkish 
and Moroccan girls. Kven though school careers 
have recently been seen to improve to some 
extent, it is to lie feared that it w ill still take qune 
some time Ix'fore greater numbers of Turkish and 
Mnroccan pupils attain higher educational 
quili fications and enter the universities. The 
situation of children Irom the Caribbean area is 
less dramatic, if far from saiist acton-. In contrast, 
the school careers ol" children from the Nonhern 
Mediterranean countries. I ike Greece. Italy and 
Spain are developing relatively favourably. These 
children seem to have surpassed Dutch working 
class pupils and are now approaching ihe level ol 
Dutch middle class pupilh. 



Dutcti middle class 
Dutch woi king class 

Greek 
Chinese 

Italian 



Portuguese jj^ 
Spanish C 
Surinamese L 



Yugoslavian 
Moluccan ^ 



Aniillian g 
Tunisian ^ 



Tuikish 
Capeverdian 
Moroccan 
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Jn Table 1 die position of several el I in if minoritv 
groups m the third year ol secondary educuiion is 
sketched. Other research proiecis support the 
evidence presemed here, with only minor 
dc\ i.it ions. Much attention liac been paid to 
identilying the variables ili.il can account for these 
patterns. The socio-economic slants lM;S% ol the 
parents appears to have the most nnpon.int 
inlluence. II ll.is even been shown that the 
concept ol 'stxm-eecmuimc status' ol the lunuh" 
can lx- reduced to 'educational level ol the 
parents". The inlluence c if SEN is Ixnh visible 
between groups ,ind within groups. Kur instance, 
most Turkish and Moroccan parents in the 
Ncl norlands have low educational quahlications. 
certainly much lower th.in Northern Mediterranean 
parents have. Within the Turkish and Moroccan 
group* it I us Ixrcn proved thai clnklren Irom 
relatively high sfcs groups perform quite well in 
education and have a lar belter command ot the 
Dutch langiiagL* ih.ui clnklren ol parents in low 
SKS groups. It would, hi »w ever. Iv unwise to 
overestimate the inlluence ol si-s. Ix-causc the 
way pi?fenis raise their till id ren and the 
importance thev .itiach to education is also 
cleier mined bv culture and religion I hough 
'cultural distance iu.iv Ik- ,i somcvvhai vague 
concept, it n- clear that the- cultural g.ip Ixiween 
the native and the ho-4 c ulture i* nnuli greater lor 
children lrom the Kill anva in Morocco than lor 
children Irom Spain and llalv In programs set up 
to improve Mr- 'duc.it tonal chances (it muioriiv 
pupils, more and more attention is paid u ■ second 
bnguage learning, because prolicieiu v in I Hitch is 
a key to educational i|u.iliiications 



Second language learning 

The .system nf a I U K'ating extra teachers to schunls 
with many minority pupils seems to have tailed to 
produce a high level ol command ol Dutch 
among minority pupils. In t no st schools the eUrj 
leaching lacihtics were- used to reduce class si*.- 
There is ample ev idence Irom research all over 
l be world that pupils unlv Ix-nefil Irom .1 
reduction ol" class si/e it the average* size of the 
classes Ix'comcs really very small isee .flavin. 
Karweit «S: Mactdc-n IWJ). Only recently was it 
recognised that leaching a second language 
requires a diltcrcnl approach Hum teaching a hrst 
language or j to reign language. In 1°H9 special 
second language programs were introduced in 
Dutch schools, sc-cund language methods were 
clevelo|X'd and made av aria hie and courses were 
organised lor teachers in the field ol second 
language leaching. 

Tlx- disastrous situation ot. 111 particular. Turkish 
a ixl Moroccan pupiK with regard to Dutch 
language proliacixv is prcscntecl 111 Table 2. 
which is based on the results ot tests measuring 
IJuu 1 1 language proliueiuv. mathematics- skills 
and intelligence tpanlv verh.il. p.irtlv non-verlxih 
The tests were adimniMeivd to Su.uhj pupils m 
Hum primary sdiouls 

"lable 2 shows ihc- results tit the lesls ol pupils in 
prnnarv group M 1 nisi bclorc they transler to 
secondarv education) Tlx* scores arc 
standardised li cm be sevn thai 
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ilk- average score of all minority groups is 
below I ho national j\>*nige of 100: 

Ilk' scores ol Turkish and Moroccan pupils are 
extremely kw ; and 

i he differences in lest results in Duich an? 
much more pronounced ihan in mathematics 
and iniel licence. 

1 1 al.su became clear iliac when iIicm? lest results 
are used as indicators, the educational 
disadvantages ot' minority groups are much 
greaier than when school carvers are used as 
ukltcalors. The average score of Dutch working 
class pupils on the language test was 98. whicii is 
higher than the score of any minoriiy group. In 
contrast. Table 1 suggested thai the educational 
position of pupils from Severn I ethnic minority 



groups was ccen belter than thai of Dutch 
working class pupils. The explanation lor ilus 
remarkable phenomenon Ciin be found in Table 
iii which the lest scores are related to the advice 
pupils receive as to the type of secondary school 
to which they should transfer. Ii .should be 
mentioned here that the school s advice is ol 
major importance for the children s school careers, 
because it is usually followed by the parents. 

Apparently, schools advise different groups of 
pupils differently. Pupils from minority groups 
who are referred to higher forms of secondary 
education have much lower test scores Ihan Dtikri 
middle class pupils who are referred to ihe same 
form of secondary education, h is noi yet clear 
whether this is common practice at all schools, or 
whether the advice patterns are related 10 different 
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school pnpul.it ions. A crucial question is whether 
lea chcrs are right in using this strategy. liy 
nhiniltinng I he pupils alter leaving primary sihoul 
il will he possible to see whether or not ihcy 
succeed in secondary education. 

Bilingual education 

Uilingual education is a rare phenomenon in The 
Netherlands. In *omc schools ii is Ivitig tried out 
as an experiment- The regular pnichce in scIuk>Ls 
is monolingual education, recently enriched bv 
i he introduction til specific second language 
methods. From ihe research evidence presented 



here it might be gathered ih.il ihe regular practice 
is sufficiently elleciive for some nununiy gmups. 
bui ihai ihis cenainlv is iuii ihe case lor Turkish 
and Monk can pupils. In Dcicmlier I WW Ihe Male 
Sccreiary nl liduuiiKW stated thai he intended lo 
imroduic bilingual education on ,i large stale: ihe 
current MTNCT program utmkl be i hanged into a 
*v<*ieiu n| bilingual education These intentions 
reverted ,i greai deal m attention m ilie media and 
were immediately vnlic ised by a number ol 
opponent* who argued thai lime spent on 
learning Oil 1 httt language uiIn 'tost lime which 
wan heller used lor lennung ihe second language. 
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Research evident e is not conclusive on this 
score. Evaluations of In lingua I programs often 
conclude thai. 

ihc* programs arc pcisiiive lor ihe motivation 
and (he welMieing ot ihe chiLdicn. 

i he programs help to maintain ur improve ihc 
command ol ihc lirsL language, and 

ilic pupils in ihc programs arc not performing 
heller or worse in ihc second language, 
compared to pupils in monolingual programs 

This evidence can lie used in wti vvavs. It may he 
argued lhat u is not good enough (o |U silly ihc 
inlroduciion o| vosilv hi lingua I prograni> On the 
other hand, it ma\ he argued dial il is good 
enough lo try oui hihngual programs in situations 
where the curreni practices clcarlv Jail. An 
mieresiing contrast Willi ihc situation in Australia 
is ihat maintaining ihc hrsl language is m iLscil not 
viewed positively in Dutch language polic> 
Teaching ihc iirsl language is only accepted as a 
shortcut to improv inn second language leaching 
This ma> seem surprising lor a country Willi a 
long tradition til toreign language teaching, ^im- 
possible explanation^ lor this situation may he 
mentioned here hrsi ol\i\l. Dulch is not an 
internal i una I language Thai i- vv In Lnglish is 
umghi m prima iv school and seumdarv school 
Qmsecjiicnih . introducing minority languages 
would m ran not result in bilingual, hut m 
trilingual education Another explanation may he 
related 10 ihc lact thai Dutch emigrants are mil 
very attached to then own language. The ligures 
presented in l uvNo S iClvne laehrhng. IWWi 
ill usi rale ihc enormous diJIerences in larigungc 
shili .lincing inimigraiii groups. These hgures nia\ 
have tfrcal relevance lor ihc situation in the 
Netherlands perhaps ihc Dutch simph cannot 
Liiiilcrsiand th.ii uiiiei people may he lcs> inclined 
logive up then hrsi language in anuilier counirv 
l kin they arc. 

Again, another explanation mav he lound in the 
relatively low status that is aitrihuicd lo sonic 
languages Whereas tnglish. French and Spanish 
are valued .is important, this is much less the case 
lor sev eral oilier languages Though il might he 
argued that .1 wide variety of languages is ol 
importance lor a small country with many inter' 
national contacts, this view doc^ not gam much 
.support. A tew Dutch linguists have deJciided ill is 
point of view, bui they seem to stand alone. It is 
not 10 he expected in the loresceahle luture thai 
the relative K low status ol minority languages in 
Dutch lanuuaiic pulley vv ill change. 

Minorities in society 

Wvstcm l:uro|X'an communities seem not 10 a da pi 
casilv in ilte prtsiiuv ol people ol" diverse cultural 
backgrounds. Thev have less expenencc in 
dealing with this situjiiori than countries that ale 
nsco 1 in large stale tinniigralicin. The process ol 
developing a mulli'Ciillural suc/clv Ircqiientlv 
urn [iv eis v aloe a nil ids and vv eaknesses thai 
wcivnoi seen hclote. The nature ol these value 
lonlliLts and weaknesses nijv he vcrv diverse hi 



France, the question of how to react to Islamic 
girls wear ng headscarfs in school hecame ihc 
subject ol" healed discussions on a national scale 
In the Nciherkmds two quite dinereni prohlems 
have become a topic of debate. One is what has 
Ixvn called 'vvhiic [light', lhai is. the tendency 
among Dutch parents to lake their children from 
scl uk ils thai have. 111 their eyes, too many mi nor it v 
pupils. The freedom of choice of schools is a 
highly valued principle in the Net he Hands. 

liecausc parents use this freedom to avoid schools 
with high proportions of minority pupils, the 
pupils ol several hundred Dutch primary schools 
arc all from minority groups. This development is 
seen as a social problem even though the quahtv 
ol education m these concentration scliools ulten 
seems 10 tie qune hijdi. 

Another recognised prohlem is the uneinployineni 
rale among mi nor iiv adults. The unemployment 
raie among Turkish. Moroccan and Caribbean 
adults is 3.S-3^^ compared to 11".. for native 
Dutch adults. Even when educational 
qualifications and variables such as age. plate til 
residence and length of stay are taken mui 
consideration, the unemployment rates among 
minority adults should nut exceed l.M (>"■«. For a 
society that has .< tradition ol tolerance and in 
which open racism is not accepted, these hgures 
are embarrassing. Several economic reports have 
staled that discrimination on the labour market is 
the most probable explanation lor the high 
unemployment rate among minority adults 

Hie Dutch Ciov eminent has announced ilr..i 11 will 
soon introduce new policies to improve ihc 
situation of ethnic nnnorit) groups. The hgures 
presenteil here concerning the educalion.il 
sanation and Ilic l.ilxiur market si I ua 1 1011 ol 
minorities show thai new initiatives are much 
needed Whatever these mav he. one n 1,1 v sjlelv 
prophesv lhat the road leading 10 a iUulu-CLillur.il 
Dutch soi let \ in which ethnic minorities have 
equal chances is si ill a long one 
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by Arthur Delbridge 

National Pc&y on Languages (1987) gives full recognition to the national 
character of Australian English. But what is Australian English? Who are its 
speakers? Is it the only English among the languages qf Australia? When and 
how did it begin? How different is it from other Englishes? Is it any good? 



Approach inn such questions I resort in the 
linguistic argument th;it ihe name 'English', or 
"English Language , represents a highly abstract 
language system which is realised in different 
communities in different ways, in ihe form ol 
dialects. English' is ihe sum total of its dialed s. 
and there is no community, no region for which 
the Knghsh language' is the dialed, no such tiling 
as pure Knghsh. hut only London Knglish. OMord 
Knglish. Scottish Knglish. or nl you lump a 
lUimtXT of these together) British English, which 
at thus higher level of abstraction is in contrast 
with American English. South African Knghsh. 
Australian Knglish. and so on. Australian KnglisJi is 
I lie one that evolved here, out of some dialects ol 
Hntish Knghsh and under Ihe pressure ol the 
distinctive physical and social forces which h.ive 
shaped Australian culture and given it its identity. 
lon.es which have included some ol the other 
Knglishcs, Australian Knglish may he grouped with 
Uridsli. American. Canadian and New Zealand 
Englishes in that they are all native varieties: ihe\ 
.ill evolved through a relatively undisturhed 
succession of native speakers lor w hom Knghsh 
has been the mother tongue. 



There is no such thing as 'pure' English 



Looked al this way, Australian English may he 
defined as that dialed ol Knglish spoken by 
nalive-liorn Australians. But unlike British Knghsh 
it has to he called a transported native \anciy. as 
does American, in thai n lK l gan with the 
transportation ol British people loa new country, 
in which Hs evolution J lis gone oil more or less 
una I fee ted hy other languages ulrcadv established 
there. The pattern ol sell lei item lit America, m 
time and space, produced .i reason Jhly large 
imnilier of dialeds uiihm American Knghsh. hut 
the selllement anvl JcvelupntcMl o] Australia has 
resulted in only *inc dialed lor the whole country, 
a liomogeneitv ol language that ts olteti teiiuirked 
on l)\ dialed scholars. 



The word dialed " is used here in its technical 
sense, ol a regional, temporal or social variety ol a 
language, and not in thai mure popular sease ot a 
low. Uncullivated. usually count nhed vanely 
much lower m prestige than some supposed 
standard to nn ol the language. Any 'standard 
vanclv ot a language is simply a distinct, socially 
LlvcRired dialect, all dialects oi a language are lor 
their time and place equally good 

Among the lust settlers in the new colony in PSH 
ihere were doubtless u any dialects spoken. Willi 
London Knghsh precUi.i un.it ing. and possihlv two 
ut three sot u ileus cu\enng ihe range ot high' 
and low usage hul the shock ol ihe new 
environment certamlv liegan iu show up in these 
dialects in the lorm ol new words lo express (he 
no v clues and horrors ot hie m Sydney town and 
ihe grow ing colon v Transponaiion ihus changed 
ihe transported language immediately, and hy the 
lime the nuinher ol cluldren horn in the colony 
Ulie currencv children! hegan lo exceed the 
nuinher ol those brought in hy ship t called 
sterling';, a was not iusl the new roils that 
marked ihe emergence ol ihe Australian dialect: n 
was 'he accent l<x>. By about 18.W visitors to the 
c'<u#ny had commented cm the distinctive speech 
of the nativclxwi Australian population. 

Australian Knglish has he en developing sieadily 
since then, lor most ul the I line not encouraged 
hy the educators, and inhibited hv the cultural 
cringe; yet spurred on hy the positive forces ol 
nationalism, ihe indigenous arts of literature and 
painting 1 tutored and supported as they were hy 
Kuropcan inlluences). hy url>anLsa(itin and the 
intellectual growth of the vihes. I he (lopular press 
i especially the liitttiftiti). and university education. 

In I8V8 there appeared a dictionary wilh the title 
Anslttit fatHfisb. edited hy Kdvvard K. Morns. 
Pro lessor ol Knglish French and (jcnnan 
Languages and Lilera lures at Melbourne 
I niversity. I lis inieniion was lo show what new 
words and new uses ol old wx>rds had heen 
added to the Knglish language hy reason ot the 
lad that 1 1 lose who speak Knglish have taken up 
l heir a Ik id e in Ausiraha. Tasmania and New 
Zealand ' (p.Kit Me followed Ulc ItiMorical 
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principle* and scholarly practices of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, and gave full accounts ol "irk- 
naming of Australian flora and laun.i. geographical 
features, and convict system, land use. 
occupations, and cm a degree) social structurci. 
Not much, on ihe other hand abuui Australian 
idiom, particularly colloquialism. And die 
emphasis was on whai had been added (in j 
sense not defined) 10 English. The notion thai ;i 
new dialed had emerged wj> nt* even 
considered. 



The settlement and development of 
Australia has resulted In only one 
dialect for the whole country 



For l ha I we had it) wan lor .1 Kiumahst. Sidney .1 
liaker. w hose l*mk 77>c Australian UwwMMr 
f IQh^i echoed II I. Menckens American 
Language iWWi in leaving the word l.nglisli nghi 
(Hit or 1 he title, and plumping Jor ilie acrtoiionn ol 
the national idiom, in a vigorous, u naiad emu 
style. Even more we Ii.kI Ui wan lor I'mlcssm 
AG. Mitchell, ol Sydncv I n»\crsii\. |ci Uiallciige 
ihe conserva'be \icw widelv held 111 ihe 
community thai any change I ruin standard llniisji 
English niusi l>e a change lor (he worse, and Uui 
if ihere is such a ihmg .is AUMr.ihaii l.nglisli n 
must Ik- a preiiy crook sort of l.nglisli Miuliell 
ihrew down the gauntlei There is nt I'liing wrong 
with Australian speech . and was bruised by ihe 
force of the outrage his clullenge produced in the 
community. Thai was m 19 12 Hut his paueni 
work in esiabhshing Auslrahan I English as .1 
subject lor university research and leaching, his 
advocacy ol Australian Lnghsh as ihe rutur.il 
language of our literature, education and 
broadcasting, his sUinding as a scholar whose 
achievements in many fields of literature, 
philology and linguistics had international 
recognition, all these helped Australians to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of Austral 1. in laiglish 
as ihe natural medium for those who had received 
it by mother-tongue transmission, to Ix 1 used 111 all 
the main streams of Australian life, both private 
and public, and confide nth in international lite as 
well. 

Hut how different is ii from all those oilier dialects 
ol w odd English 5, Tliat seems an important 
question Icar us. bui 11 is not ihe question we ha\e 
most anxiously asked, how different from 
standard British English? For as A. A. Phillips 
wrote in 1°S0 in his .Xl&uifiu paper on ihe cultural 
cringe: "The core oj ilie difficulty is ibe l.ki thai. 11 1 
ihe hack of the Australian mind, there sus the 
minatory Englishman . 

American English has never been ihe snh|ccl ol 
any such anxious question here, in spue ol ihe 
thunder of its population numbers. five limes 
1 hose ol Ihe lamed Kingdom and .11 1cm si hi lee 11 



times ours. For Australians lend (o believe -orsa\ 
they believe - thai any linguistic influence from 
America must J*.- bad. F\en though Australian 
English, like British, borrows raiher heavilv troni 
Amcncan. any usage lhai is apparently Amenc.m 
in origin has a strike againsi it for lingiusiicilh 
conservative Australians i which is most of us': 

So the primary qucsdon. (hough noi the Ik-si. is 
'how different is Australian English I mm British 
English?', thai is. ihe sort of English represented 
in. say. the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

An answer can conic only partly in icrnis oj what 
a concise die : :>nary might tell, for dictionaries an- 
on I y word-books, and ihere is 11 inch more 10 a 
language than its wtirds It is ihe Australian juvm 
and voice quality lhai has attracted mosi attention 
in the past, and caused sti many Australians in 
leel ashamed of their own speech. One sieretJtypc 
ol the Australian accent has from early on Ikvii 
sharplv cniicised in terms lhai convey either a 
moral or an aesthetic judgment, an awful nasal 
iw.mg". 'harsh, unmusical ;ind unpleasant lu ilk- 
ear', hp la/mess", "slovenly in speech', ugly umel 
sounds", "this Australian monotone", 'maltonned 
vowels', ■missing consonants . 'mumble', "dr.iwl . 
gabble', the 1 hum brutal malt reai meni thai has 
c\er lieen inflicted on the mother-tongue ol ilk 
great I'.nglish-spcaking nai ions' 

The lua 11 v is never silenced, (htiugh it has had us 
ties^endos and lortissimos Ntaic t)l Us phrases 
relate tti Ihe language system n\ which Us wniers 
and speakers convey iheir niessuges. but r.iihei 
tmlv u 1 the tnlormaiive function til uiteraiue. ih.ii 
I unci it hi by which a listener learns something 
alxnil the speaker. 'Cgarcllcss ti| whether ihe 
speaker iniends this 10 happen You real I v wain 
me lor inv Ixid speech, don I \ou . sa\s .1 
uni\ersiiv student when invited 10 Ik- tape- 
recorded as part ol an ad\ crtismg siir\e\ 



It is the Australian accent and voice 
quality that has caused so many 
Australians to feel ashamed of their 
otvn speech.. 



All the dialects ol English, even Ihe inosi 
presiigious. have had their detractors, whose 
contempt is bred from familiarity, or unl.iiiuliuniv 
envy, d islam, shame, or ignorance. Australian 
laiglish has had more than us share ol them, 
especially since so many ba\e ihcnisehes I von 
speakers of it - even teachers tit 11. or in it 1 since 
lor our schools it is ihe normal medium ol 
msiruciioni 

bin 1 1 one looks more obicctivch .it ilk- languagc 
svsieiu ilsell. in Us pht >ru >log\ . svntax. ukahularv 
and idiuni. what is there thai is disiinciru- 



Phonology 

The vowel J ltd consonants ul spoken Australian 
Knghsh j iv siiniljrlu those found in the Receded 
pronunciation til Knghsh. I nil ihe realisations ol 
litem are di lie rem. The vowels are sysiematicalh 
different. Ik- inn I nailed, relative- 10 1 1 lose or ihe 
Received pronunciation. Inn ihere is j pattern of 
variation within the Australian \owel system itself, 
usual I v ch.iractensed I a ihe i en its laillivaicd. 
Irencral jnU I J road, wuh j range ol interesting 
correlation*, with personal and socio-economic 
characteristics ol Ihe speakers. All native speakers 
ol' Australian laighsh hnd a place within the 
spectrum, though most ol ihem tan .shilt dieir 
vowel range within n to meet the apparent 
requirements ol p.irt iLlil.tr social silu-iiions. Thea' 
.ire no gross regional variations throughout the 
land, in spite ol Us great size l!ngltsh'spi\iking 
migrants speak either jnoiher dialed ol F.nghsh. 
native or non-rial ivc. tir simie lomi ot Knghsh wuh 
a foreign accent js ihcv move ihrtmglt j series ot 
interlanguagcs tow aals a place in the sped nun ol 
Australian English 



There is an inevitability about the 
distinctiveness of the Australian 
lexicon, for it simply reflects the life 
around it. 



There are some uiorj minor tea lures ol Australian 
phonology: a tendency i brilliant I v parodied in 
Stnne) to omit, assimilate or neutralise some 
\owels anJ consonants, and some uilonation 
features, cspcciallv ihe high rising lone on 
declarative clauses associated (according to 
I lorvath, I9H^ ) wiili the social characterisiics- 
leenagcr, female*, lower working class, and en her 
1*1 reek or Anglo-Ccluc 

Vocabulary 

Two hundred years of Australian have noi iiisi 
added local words, local names to ihe stock ol 
world English. They have ui marked degree 
changed the lexical fabric through and through. 
The Li nn la r words al ll.e core ol the I'.nglish 
lexicon get redefined under ihe influence ot local 
conditions, forming relations with hitheno 
Linrelaied semantic networks Thus station gut 
ilself disiim lively linked with I arms, propenies. 
holdings, ranches, etc. through its colonial use in 
rclercnce lo a military ouiposi csi.ihlislted h>r the 
cinplovmcni ol convict lahour. A s^uailer was 
originally one. espcuallv an ex-convict, who 
occupied Crown land without legal tille. laler it 
gut mixed up vvuli class, wealth, rcspi nisi hi lily, 
and ihe su.uailocracv. A muster was mi at I ol 
assembling convicts lor inspect um and 
idem i heat ion. hul heture long il was diMuKtiVc'lv 
applied to livestock 



There is an ine\iial)ilnv about the distinctiveness 
ul ihe Ausirahan lexicon, hir u simply reflects ihc 
hie around n. So we make up words to suit. 
I n kkh i i-t il -I lie-lia rbour . 1 1 ik v w av '. n led ilraud. 
rogaining . K\eii when it comes to borrowing, we 
borrow onlv some of" whai is available. Australian 
Knghsh has powerful neighbours, and has but 13 
million speakers, compared with about ^ million 
in Britain. 2"^ million in the Tinted Stales. VC"e 
borrow words and phrases rmni these. mjs[ as ihev 
borrow I mm each inner, but in our own way. For 
example, we make our own set ol relations 
between chipped potatoes, potato chip*', diipi> 
and "I'rendi ines . 

Komi ihe start we ve laken words and names from 
I he Aboriginal languages, and we do it again now 
wiih words Irom ihe non- Knghsh communis 
languages brought here ihrough rcveul migration. 
The current growih ul ihe lexicography of 
Australian laighsh is a response lo the expansion 
ol its vocalxilarv as well as the distinctiveness ot 
U 

Grammar 

Grammar is hkelv to lie adapted to both medium 
and register. The grammar used m an Australian 
monograph on an academic suhiect is not going 
lo Kxik disluiclivelv Australian. Our wrners and 
editors possihlv consult l owler > \*)~2 \ and the 
(,'hiciiM<> Vr/e Manual \ WJI even nit ire than the 
VWe Ma mud published In t he Australian 
Government ilWtfi. but in less Icirmal registers 
Australian Knghsh can accommodate non-standard 
usage fiist as other dialects du. especially m 
speech. Mosi ul our commoner non-sianclard 
teat ures. like multiple negatives. o 1 up Ik. at ion of 
siibicct. deprecated tense lornis. etc.. are also 
lound coiiinionlv in other dialects. 



Australian English is most distinctive 
when what is being ivrltten or spoken 
about is itself close to Australian 
social experience. 



Some speakers and wnters use iion-siandard 
gra 1111114. r In halm, not knowing iliat n is non- 
standard, but our writers ul be m in \ among others J 
use ihem dehncraiclv. especially in dialogue thai 
develops chancier or inlornis the reader alxuil 
social backgrounds. Australian Knghsh is most 
distinctive when what is bcin^ written or spoken 
alhuii is it sell close lo Australian social 
experience, and there ihe occurrence ol idiom. 
1 1 )lloi|uialism and iloil-sijndjrcl grammar should 
occasion no surprise, and usualK no regret. 

Idiom 

Idiom ma mi e sis ihe lexical and phrasal 
peculiarities ol a dialect, and the abundance ol 
these in Australian Knghsh is rellecied in how 
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ready observ ers arc 10 comment un them, 
especially those in lhc colloquial repertoire ol the 
"dmkuni Aussie'. like spinebasli , crack hard> . 
•shook on". "Joe blakcs'. Noahs'. mad as .1 cut 
snake', 'shoot through like a liondi tram", poke 
bonik". 'mossics". flat out like a lizard drinking, to 
give a verv random sample. Listing l hem. and 
using them lo give loeal linguist le eolor have long 
been favoured oceu pa lions ol lexicographers anil 
novelists respectively. 

Style 

For those of" us who can't he said to have a 
literary style, the word relates only to que. 410ns of 
choice, in spelling, punctuation, capita I isai ion and 
hyphenation, and more broadly 10 the choice of 
words and grammatical lorms. Is it gaol", or jail , 
"organise' or "organize" , program" or progra.nme". 
"honor" or honour"? Which is right? Which sliouki 
be p ret erred, and when? Such are the quesiions ol 
style, obviously imponant 10 writers and editors, 
to school- teachers. iouma lists, broadcasters, 
a a orb, perhaps to anyone who wants lo be 
|udged a good speaker or writer ol English llui ol 
Australian English:' The question has certain K 
l>een asked, and there are several lacis that point 
to a pnsiuve answer 

since 1%6 the Australian govern men 1 has 
pubh.soed its Sttfr Manual, now in its lourth 
edition, selling standards lor Commonwealth 
government publications ;ind lor l he gu id J rue 
of authors, editors and primers whether in the 
sen* ice of the governmeni or not. 

1 (.•very maicir Australian newspaper has lis own 
sivle-gutde for us journj lists to lollow . 

the Australian broad casting Corpor.iiioii 
maintains us own standing c.nmimitcc un 
Spoken English, lo advise on si\lc .< 1 u I 10 
recommend pronunciations to be used by Us 
broadcasters. All questions, whether til 
pronunciation, usage, or si vie are rel erred 1 01 
a first opinion to an Australian dictionary, noi 
a British or American one 

These are but three oj mam lacis whiJi suggest 
that Australian insl Hot ions gi\e full retognmon in 
Australian English as the national dialed lui all the 
purposes thai the\ serve, and that there alre.idv is 
a distinctive style or set of styles iid;ipiecl lo the 
full range of uses and situations throughout 1 lu- 
nation. 

The sources of information 

The assertions of this paper could only be mack- 
hecjuse there has been a gtxxl deal ol research 
done on English in Australia, with dozens ol 
postgraduate theses com plei eel. learned papers 
written, conlcrenccs held, and monographs 
published. The two principal linguistics 
associations recognise Australian English as one ol 
their research and conference concerns, along 
with Aboriginal languages. Ahongin.il English. and 
ihe National Policy on Unguages 



tint uli.li about the mierests ol people who don 1 
have readv access lo the prolcssional literature. 
I nit still need sources ol ml orni.U ion about 
Australian English' 



Aboriginal and migrant writing in 
English 1s adding not only to the 
traditional literary images of 
Australia, but also the the life of 
Australian English. 



hrtnii tune to nine ihere are hooks o! assays 
published, presenting discussion ol recent 
research 'I "he laieM ol these is Australian fittftlbh 
'fltr UtilHtuiHk.' <»fti Ai'l/ buciLtYl I9K9. edited b> 
I'clcr Collins and DaMd LJIuin. with 2h essitys b> 
\ arums authors Ol si vie manuals, ti«ere are ai 
leaM lour gen erallv available. Hw btytu Manual Jur 
Aittfhirs. txltfvto ami fruiters tlounh edition. 
t«)KKi is the best-selling publication uf the 
Australian ciosemmcnl Publishing Serv ice, and 
claims in ih Foreword that 'it has long been 
regarded .is thy stjndard work ol reference for all 
authors, ediiors and printers in Australia <p.v). a 
personal view by a great Australian may be lound 
in Stephen Murray Smith's A'i^/>/ it tails. A G'mr/t'/o 
ht^/hh I ,\tiMi' tu Australia < iCl. In 19H2 the 
Alii, published Watch >ow Lan#uaxv. a collection 
i»l opinions mi aspects oi usage hy members ol 
the AIMis standing Committee on Spoken English 
And in Isfrw there appeared the Mucquaruf 
Stmloiit it nti'rs ouuh i V am I'eiers. General 
Uhun 1. which provides both .1 writing workshop 
and an A /. guide to language and writing. 

An si rail. 1 is now well provided with dictionaries 
Itkussed on Ausiralun knglish, as well as a 
numbei ol books, im hiding llie Uxjonl Unfit isli 
Dhitumtn 1 l l >HH. second edition. 2<i volumes j. 
vvIikIi record and UK 1 1 items ol Australian usage 
even tin nigh iheir isum locus is lirihsh or 
American Oxlurd has also published lis 
At/itrtiiian cuiiiise Uxfnnl Dutiuntnri 19H"\ ed 
1 1 \Y lurnei 1. and most importantly W.S. 
Kanisous Australian .\attouat DKtuman: i t9NHi. 
.1 large volume dealing with someWKKl 
Austi alia 11 isms ami iheir ongins by the lamiliar 
hisloricil principles thai so distinguished the 
iXxltml luifiltah Dictionary 

The .l/ciu/mme /Jic/hjfif/n 1 . I irst published in I9NI, 
was 1 he 1 1 rsl die 1 it man tin quote 111 v ow n words 
irom us preiait>r\ pages 1 ever 10 present a set ol 
entiles lor a omiprchensive word list in which all 
ihe pronunciations, all the spcllrngs. and all ihe 
del 1 nu ions of meaning are laken irtim ihe use ol 
English 111 Australia, and m which Australian 
English beet) me s the basis ol comparison with 
01 her naut1n.1l varieties of English.* My now ihe 
Ma cut lane stable includes a maior and 
revolutionary ihesaunis, and a set ol matching 
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volumes, dk.iion.iry jnJ thesaurus, i-jih designed 
tor the needs cm different types ot' readers - 
Concise. Pocket. Junior. Little. My Kirsi. and 
Uudgct. Us acceptance :ind endorsement vvirlun 
the Australian community has been gratifying, 
reassuring the editors (hat their notion of ;in 
\ustrahan dictionary tor (he Australian people was 
ritn only sound, hut certain to succeed it ir were 
hut well made, as I belreve it has been |udged to 
he. 

The colloquial side ot Australian English had been 
pn.it y well explored long before there was a 
dictionary' for (he whole language. It was 
prominent in LJ.iker s Australian Lan^uaiie t V) pl 
and since Baker s tinie there have been :i number 
of descnptive hooks teg BUI Hornadigc. I OHO. 'Ihe 
Australian Slanguage). The best dictionary 
account of colloquial Australian isms is by li.A. 
Wilkes, m his Dicttumuy uf Australian 
CAithquuilisms 1 19H7). richly supported with 
citations mamly drawn I rum Australian literature 
.ind arranged in histoneal order. The Macquarie 
Dictionary of Australian (.ulltufuial Uingiuige 
I lOH-i HH» is not restricted to col loquial isms that 
are stnetly Australian in origin, hut lists and 
defines colloquialisms tiiat are current or known 
to have been current in Australian usage. 

It has not escaped (he a Kent ion r it scholars 111 
oilier parts ul the world (hat Australian fcnghsh ls 
\yy now pretty well documented. Hie 
strengthening ol English as a language lor Europe 
has meant that scholars and teachers of English in 
Germany. Prance. Poland, etc. are not content to 
have studied first British and then American 
language^ and literatures. Tliey look for others to 
take on: the Englishes of the Commonwealth, the 
literatures in English written by nort- native English 
speakers, here in Australia ilbr example* hv 
Oodgcrix) Noonuccal (Kate walker;. Mudooroo 
Xarogm iCulm Johnson), and by first generation 
immigrant authors fmni Germany. Holland. Korea. 
Greece. Poland, and others. Aboriginal and 
migrant writing m English is adding not only to 
the traditional literary images ol Australia, but also 
u j the hie o| Australian English, so thai however 
well documented it might seem 10 he now. these 
and other fnrees are constantly at work on it. 
renewing, adding, subtly changing, complicating 
the images, blumng the distinctions Ix-tween 
native and non-native, disturbing me su-reutv pes. 
and ensuring that linguists and lexicographers van 
never say H their work. It i^ finished 
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Language Planning in Africa 



by John Povcy 



Tin- Alrriatt comment is nuiltilinnii.il Id .1 degree 
ilt.ii cJi.i(fcii)tes the imagination. Perhaps Lull the 
known languages ui ilu- world are lound there 
doming Ire mi lour otinroU Uisiinii linguistic routs 
This induces .1 coinploxiiy ih.u i.ui unly lie 
mailed, though hi J Ijr more hunted way. b> 
1'apua New CiuiiR'ti Sonic ol l lie languages are so 
restricted Hi. u iIka arc likcK in ho doomed In 
extinction others arc spoken In millions unci 
extend widen .is lingua traika j cross trading 
regions This diUTsm, presents a ci insistent 
[lrolilein to the independent Alnuin government" 
who wish in modernise Thc> need 10 conirahsc 
their administrate authority .1 process th.it 
rei|Uites the .idoptum ui .in citicient, single 
language ol nationwide acceptability The attempt 
(u ;klue\e such a st.itus is a source ol lens ion 
within ilk- society Anv choice amongst the 
available language opiums brings an unl.nr 
balance ol advantage or disadvantage to some 
people*. 

The background to this lies in the histor> ol the 
continent. The prcsent-d.ic Atric.ni states still 
reflect their colonial unguis in Africa, the n.uural 
process ol nation building In ahsorption. 
conquest and population movement, that had 
generated Kuropcan cuiintries. was not allowed to 
occur. linipires such as lfc-mu. uIi.uli. and 
Ixmglui were torged In 1 .1 teral expansion in an 
east west extension which made the more logical 
d 1 red ion ot gniwlli across ihe centre ol' West 
Alrica. This patiern was dramatically interrupted 
hy colonialist intervention, mounted Irom the sea 
coast. The obligation to trade with sc.i-lanng 
outsiders led the peculiar and eccentric designs ol 
the borders ol must Alricin states, with a iiutni 
port and an 1111 nisi \e and expknutne imnli*souih 
railway into the interior, liast-wesl movement was 
minimized because (lie change ol trading routes 
loc'Usod on the coast. The awkward, resulting 
boundaries were established by compelilnc 
Europeans, ignorant ol geography and mdillereni 
to euliural logic. Peoples with long communal 
histories were separated by arbitran lines largely, 
determined in bvrlm with the signing ot the 
Convention in IHKSand subsequently ran heel a; 
1 lie Treaty ol Paris 111 !H<r Within these occupied 
territories the accepted practices of the various 
conquerors were imposed, at least upon the loc.il 
elites. 

Independence brought no condei 11 nation ol these 
irrational Irontiers and I here were no expectations 
thai they might he nuidilied and relonned Kaihc i. 
( niled Nations Organisation (TNOi and 



Organization ol Aim an I nn\ imaI 1 
proclumaiHiiis conlirmed th.u the inherited 
territories would be deemed satmsjiul a 1 hiss tin 
continent Secessionist relvllinn* suih .is Mr 
Ixiule ol Katanga |irn\incc against /.me or the I In- 
state bulla against the Nigerian government weiv 
in part aimed ai ret a sung compound nations inio 
se p. 1 r;He territories nl greater Icgiumacc Their 
challenges were sternly put down wnh spc-uhc 
111iern.1i1011.il suppun The status quo. though 
recognized lo be unsatisfactory was u 1 be 
peniianern The complications deriving Irom 
cxiensice read tu si mem would require a una I 
reusion ol iJie map and \jstl\ increase the 
nu rnl x i ui small separaie countries, olien w ith 
even less \ table economies than those- alrcicK 
exist mn iitnernmenis deter 11 lined to secure their 
own continuing auihom\ were lorcc-d to 
.kciiinmodate their multilingual and muliieultural 
populations in their cflorts 10 establish and sust.un 
a unitary contemporary stale. 



In Africa multilingualism signals 
divisions and exposes to a far 
greater degree, the ever-present 
threat of separatism within the 
nation* 



The problems in Alma were more luncL1menl.1l 
than those nl other muliilinxu.il societies stkh as 
Canada, Switzerland nr India w hich had longer 
histories ui micgr*iii"ii and j more reasonable- 
geographic si rue lure. In such cases the duel 
dill lenities were h! tie more than let the additional 
costs oi the cxkic.iiuui.cl and administrative 
duplications which would not he required 111 a 
monolingual state Concessions were made to 
inclriidu.il soual groups as pjn ol the normal 
practice ol balancing political needs and 
pressures 

In Alrica where the states ha\e onh recent and 
ollcn questionable legitimacy, mulnhngiiahsin 
signals diMsinns and exposes to a far greaiei 
decree, the e\er-presenl threat ol separatism 
wiilim the nation It would not he loo lancilul to 
s.i\ that .1 count r\ sikh as Nigeria origin a 1 1\ 
existed as a concept ol I lie Uritish Colonial >lhce 
rather than as a product nl West Alricin lit -mrx 
I or ibis reason, the government cannot assume 
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any readv sense ui national klcniuv and ni.iv well 
see the variety or" languages as mtich as .1 political 
Ui real j* a cultural resource. 

several iheoretieal options could lie suggested. 
The most ohvious one was the forcible imposition 
uf one ol [lie KxmI languages, cither the most 
Widely .spoken or one ihai had some prestige 
status perhaps by being (he language of [he 
capital or the mother tongue ol the president. This 
Ills lx:en the policy ol the I'.SSR towards its 
minontv territories. In some cases this was 
attempted in Alnca. Amharic. the language ol the 
i.ipilal was imposed in rUhiopia. Lingua, the 
language ol ['resident Mobutu is given special 
prelercnve in Zaire. In Togo. President L-yadema 
seeks to sirens Kabiye in the schools. Kve*n where 
such a policy was introduced hy auihoriiarian 
regimes there was hoih passive and active 
resistance. I !i Miopia suffered a hill civil w.ir. Most 
Alrican governments realized Miai they were 
direetlv a-lated only to a minority n! their highK 
tragmenteel population and realized that the 
remainder had to he reassured that ilieir claims lor 
equal attention and cc|ual lustiec- would not he 
overlooked. The recognition or their languages 
was one ul the most ohvious signals ot their 
lonlinuing political signilivanev and thus 
sustained their acceptance ol association with the 
present svst^iii. 

kleallv a unilying language wjsall hut .1 necessity 
.ind lew vountnes could see an African one 
liill'ilhng this role. T.inzanu and Zimbabwe wvre 
lortiin.iie in having inherited relativelv simple 
linguistic situations and were able to establish the 
ma tor it v languages. Suahih and Nhona. as national 
languages lor education. I'm even ihe.se countries 
pretended a greater degree of unilormiiy 1 1 1.1 11 
was j liu. 1 IK present and several minorities, 
though ignored, remained disgruntled even while 
their small numbers did not permit expression ol 
resentment. Kvidenee of their existence 
1 1 instituted a potential challenge. In oilier cases, 
the nrcdomi nance of a single language was seen 
as threatening rather than convenient. It was 
precisely the size of the Gikuyti nuiot ity that 
rcr. 'ered their language unacceptable and 
explains the unexpected Kenyan decision to 
employ Swahili lor national communication 



In other cases, the predominance of a 
single language was seen as 
threatening rather than convenient 



The search lor a liiiKlion.il lingua Iranca ihai did 
not. bv Us very existence, signal prejudice and 
pretervnti.il hi. is brought alx>ut the consideration 
ul a I European language lor this national purpose 
111 newlv independent states. Initially Mi is mas 
sveni strange. Alter all. the old Roman adage had 
il Ihai the language ol the conqueror is the 



l.inguaMe ol .1 *la\<- I Hike William u| Vimiaikh 
pnived this thesis to the Lnglish' The torntiil 
rcnunt Mlion ol .ill evidence ot the oppressive 
loloiualisin should have Iven matched by an 
ec|u.illv determined c a Mir|Vition ol the foreign 
Lmguage that had been an .iccompanying 
imposition lu I act it was seen to tx.* essential for 
the maintenance oJ a uiiihcd country. It was more 
iLilturailv neutral than am other, meaning that it 
was in pr. 1 ci ice no more oClensive to one group 
ih. in another. It was simultaiieouslv foreign to 
everyone and vet also lanulur to all since it had 
been in use for a century and vv.i.s learned in the 
^cl 1001s. [( had a I readv demonstrated iLs utility 
both inside the country and lor external relations. 
These advantages outweighed the sligma of its 
origin. 



In most cases ibe ex-colonial 
language became quite simply the 
national language. 



Ntneilv speaking any exiern.il language might have 
I u lulled tile Alrican need. It was pmtxible that the 
ex -colonial language would be selected since K 
was already deep I v woven into the structure of 
1 he stale 1 1 was the means ol vom mimical ion 
vviilun Ihc government and the conns. 11 hud been 
1 he vehicle for lonnai education, and it was 
required lor access into the privileged ranks and 
advance into 1 lie cash economy. Those who could 
use the foreign tongue wvre immediately 
adv.inced into positions of comparative power, 
and were relied upon hv the colonial 
administrators who made little attempt tu acquire 
any eoiupelenee 111 the local tongue 

Lmguage competence became the mark ol an 
elite. They were often educated in the mother 
country and absorbed, along with other formal 
skills, some appreciation of the colonial culture 
These were the natural recipients at the handing 
over of power. 71 ley were equally most likely lo 
affi mi the advantages ol maintaining lhv a 
predominance* of (he colonial language as (he- 
chief means of communication within their new 
countries. 

The connections lielween the new countries and 
the past occupiers were rarely viirtailed by the 
changed political status at independence. Links of 
trade and communication remained The greatest 
potential for aid and investment came from the 
colonial powers. For this reason, in must cases the 
ex -co Ionia I Lmguage became mule simply ihe 
national language; Spanish in La|uaional ciuinea, 
Trench in viabon, Portuguese* in Mozambique. 
English in Ghana. The constitution ol I ganda 
states quite unequi vocalic The national language 
of t'ganda is laighsh.' This altitude was recently 
real firmed by a similar vice la rat ion Irom the 
recently installed SWAPO government of Namibia 
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.Such a continuity or preference wj> maintained 
even when logic seemed scare eh sen cd liv i in- 
decision. In Angola. Portuguese was embraced as 
the national language although the decision wjn 
hard 10 justify in other than historical lemis Few 
h:id acquired that tongue since- even clcmcniaiy 
educatmn had been most grudgingly provided 
and illiieracy predominated amongNi die 
population. 1 1 was those* tew Portuguese-educated 
who constituted the new power .structure ai 
independence. .Vhoob were required to embrace 
Portuguese, although Portugal was too 
impoverished and ai least tern para rily 
antagonistic, to In.* courted for assistance, and the 
language would isolate Angola Irom n> 
neighbours. 

Colonial language were- so entrenched that their 
retention could w>r be regarded as a transitory 
state during which some :iltcrnali\ c bin 
indigenous language w :is Ixring developed 
Obviously it is h\* no means impossible lor an\ 
language (d develop and so encompass new 
social circumstances. This is a conventional 
pattern of growth With sufficient political will, 
vast changes can lx* accommodated, lis lor 
example, when hiblkal Hebrew w;i% modernized 
to Ix'coine the language ol .1 content poran 
economy. To some extent, this is happening with 
Mvatnli because oJ ihc most wgorous imcsimcni 
in publishing and education hv the laii/auian 
government 

Nowhere else in Alrica is this process incurring 
For hotli educational and cultural reasons se\eral 
government are pl.mning or attempting In 
provide mother tongue sc I moling at the 
elementary level. Thr» pohc\ in economic j I and 
has Ixvn proved to aid esirh learning, bill the 
advantages are nut ,iI>m>JuU 

lmplementatif>n has ln.vn tenfatne became such 
apparently attractive options seem to rcinlorcc 
separatism- It is most re\cahng that onh south 
AJnca has persisted in requiring nun her tongue 
education lor all groups throughout the country 
In that situation the potential for separatism in 
sought to prevent black political unil> - a caNe ot 
doing the right thing lor the wrong reason' 



Colonial languages were so 
entrenched that their retention could 
not be regarded as a transitory 9 stag? 
during which some alternative but 
indigenous language was being 
developed. 

hi general. Alncan LmguagCN atv Hot expanding 
into newer functions because dheniali\es are inn 
readily available. H is easier, lor example, to 
conduct discussions aboui ,tn engineering proicii 
in a European language common to all cotKcrncd 
than to adapt the local one to the required 



purpose. Alter all. their negotiation* are Iikelv to 
assume thai the engineer* learned their pmloMon 
in the Luropciin language which the*' share *lnc\ 
have no need 10 resort to «t local language, even il 
it were mutually known and capable ot 
incorporating the context ot their prnk**M'ifl 



African languages are not expanding 
into newer functions because 
alternatives are too readily available. 



For the last two decides the lormuLi outlined 
aho\e constituted standard practice African 
countries were united internally by the unc ol an 
ex-colonia) language lor binding communicatum 
w 1 1 lie the local languages suffered \arying degreeN 
ol acceptance or neglect Within each counirs. it 
was dear that most of them no longer depended 
lor useful sun n ul on go\ernmental planning mrcc 
no little national action dircclh influenced local 
Usage. A case in point is the altitude to Pidgin 
which is ignored us a uselul medium Ix-cause 11 
has no olhcial sLUun It in ncvcnlidcss used :is I he 
prime means til communication along trie whole 
c<un| while at the same time lx.*ing reiected aN .1 
polenii.il medium, though iin preNence in oIimoun 
Iin l unction jn assumed to he pniintne .md mi it in 
puhlich scorned as crude and \ulgar Va\ .1 
completely new consideration requires a iresh 
estimation or the hnguiMic contest — the 
recognition ot the phcnoncuif 111 that l.ngh»li Ii.in 
become a world language and lor the lirM tinK' a 
single tongue iswrtualh a ncxesMi\ lor 
1 nte rn. it lona I tnlera ct i< m 

The clommarti status ol IngfNi detnes I nun 
hniiNh colonultMii. dominion sett lee nt and 
American liegciuom This explains geography 
Npread but there are other aNpectN h in 
uiiscliolarlv m imagine there in a lncrarcli\ 
ainongNi languages It in ljuglu that e.ich one 
ide.ilh screes the socici> it in pan ol II so. l.nghsh 
iiicN eHectivc'h servc'N modern cupilaliMii and 
there 1n.1v l>c more tJian lifstoncal reasons lor Hn 
present prominence Much global communis ai ion 
is conducted in that language OmNtdcrablc 
disciiNsron might cluvidatc the origins and nature 
ol thiN phenonieiicm. but its existence and Hn 
pol Heal and technological results aie 
unquestionable- C)me merch an equal amongNi 
other languages, the predntiunancc of Lnglish 1- 
now reachh apparcm. urged on [xrharis h\ the 
incorrigible monolingual ism ol ns name shaker* 
hi ihe pasi. J' rend 1 was the language ol chplom.u\ 
Inn u ha> mm IcH that prestige I a en Russian 
power at its height tnacle little hnguiNtic 
impression other Ih.m on Hn reluctant satellites 
Japanese eoninierci.il expansion Imn not Ih-cii 
accompanied by the imposition ol the Japanc'sv 
languiiLic. 

The enormous growth ol higliNh usage cleri\es 
Ic'nn Irom >ts use by mother tongue speakers than 




trom the nn wl' recent expansion of its role us .1 
second language throughout the ftorkl. Ikisincss 
between managers who do not share a common 
moiher roilguc is most likely lo l>e conducted in 
that English which ihcy have both had lo acquire 
through lormal learning. 

II one applies ihis perception 10 Alrica a further 
difficult v develops Tor the new states. It can 
readily lie agreed thai any European language 
solves i) dilemma within a country hy providing a 
means of national communication. For this 
function 1 he re is no hierarchy of utility. 
Portuguese functions us well as French. But if a 
need for a language of wider communication is 
required, then a clear hierarchy presents itself and 
priorities appear. English, for that purpose, is 
essential as is recognized in countries as diverse 
as Korea and Israel. In such countries the 
educational solution is for some measure of 
hiliitgualiMii. This may only achieve a degree of 
lull communicative function for some ol the 
population but English is still a compulsory 
suhieci in the schools. This may seem roughly the 
situation in Ghana or Zambia hut there English 
serves simultaneously as the national language of 
the country. A closer comparison wcmld lie \\ nil 
the lusophonc or francophone Alrica n countries 
such lis Angola or Togo, where I tic* national 
language 1 Portuguese and Krench) no longer 
provides an adequate means ol communication 
with trading sources oilier than the c.vcolonial 
partner- This hi mis ihem 10 hi lateral coiiiinereial 
relationships at .1 limv when any developing 
economy needs access ici the widest possible 
cycle of trading. With increasing European 
reluctance to continue subsidizing the deficits of 
their old colonics, these countries are forced to 
seek assistance from international agencies which 
conduct their business predominantly in English. 

The result of this situation adds yet one further 
layer of difficulty 10 the education of the Alrica n 
student We are not confronted here with the 
con lpa mine luxury of bilingual ism; quadri- 
linguahsm. even quintilingualism. becomes the 
common expectation. There is an awesome 
sequence of mother tongue, local language, 
capital nr trading language. French or Pimugue.se 
a ltd now the obligation of English. 



The dominant status of English 
derives from British colonialism, 
dominion settlement and American 
hebemonyu 



The prnspc'cl seems 1 lie more daunting because 
unite ol this lisl is likely to he eliminated. History 
precludes the substitution of English for another 
colonial language which would in principle Ik* the 
nins l logical \lectsion. 

lew I hive yet ic cognised this new din tension ol 
liltguislK complexity, and so have hardly begun to 



advocate solutions to the costly consequences it 
imposes on ihe educational system. Yet the need 
lor English becomes increasingly clear and it may 
well be that as nrescnily designed llie existing 
school system cannot accommodaie further 
responsibility. 



Strictly speaking any external 
language might have fulfilled the 
African need 



Perhaps the most cost-effective solution must he 
constructed outside the classroom, lo abandon 
expectations of any universal training and 
concern rate upon an upwardly mobile elite lor the 
immediate lutiire. This program would draw upon 
the popular methodology of English lor Special 
Purposes. This technique, bv limiting the subject 
nutter and thus the range ol vocabulary, provides 
for accelerated focused language acquisition. 
Overload in the classroom would be reduced by 
reserving English for post-school training. Costs 
could be passed nn to employers or lees would 
be acceptable if the new knowledge w as going to 
translate directly into increased salaries. Areas 
with essential international connections like 
banking, air iranspon. freight and communications 
would be pnonlies. Multi-national corporations 
would also assume English competence for all but 
the most menial positions. 

As a transitional stage this may be ihe most 
adequate solution, indeed the only one that has 
the merit of being a practical possibility. It is by 
no means ideal since it fosters and magnifies the 
old colonial aberration of the linguistic elite. In 
providing for the advantage of some, one may 
well be causing ihe disadvantage fur many by 
creating a non -English-speaking proletariat 
divorced from financial upward mobility by lack 
of access to the language of profit. Language 
competence can alter the basis ol the class 
structure with all the social imbalance that this ran 
bring. 

As always, language is at Ihe heart of all forms of 
human organization ami the problems laced in 
this regard by the African states continue to retard 
their advance into self-sufficiency and secure 
prosperity 



Or /o/jN Ihnvv iwtlfs ut the I nuvrsity vf 
Culi/wma. hts Aiif>vlvs t m the bepurtment nf 
Applied /.MfliJisfics und the Center far Afrtetm 
Studies. tie bus (nihil* had widely tm </*.' uc'iv 
Afnant litemtiuvs in litixlish und underlain a 
senvs ttfswiv-linfiuistK' studios m Somalia, 
luttnvrauti und 7'o/jo. 
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Voices of the Generations To Come: 
What Future For 
Minority Immigrant Languages? 

by John Gatt-Ruttcr and Francesco Cavallaro 

The appearance of the National Policy on Languages in 1987 (Lo Bianco), and its 
endorsement by the Federal Government, have transformed the nature of the 
debate on language policy in Australia, though this has not been immediately 
apparent The sharp focus on language issues goes well beyond the previous 
vague and unsatisfactory notion of multiculturalisnu Issues of language account 
for a large part of the multicultural debate - identify those, and the residual 
areas of multiculturalism also become easily identifiable and negotiable. 

The present paper concerns itself with minority immigrant languages -that is, 
all immigrant languages except English, and therefore will not touch on many 
other important issues addressed by Lo Bianco, The National Policy on 
Languages divides the policy agenda regarding speakers of languages other 
than English neatly into two hemispheres: one is the provision of English for alU 
the other is for mother tongue support services in the minority languages. 



We will not dwell here on the undoubted 
importance of enabling nil Australians u> maMei 
English as a means inward* lull pann ipitiun in 
ihc Australian poluy and towards ensuring 
national cohesion and a sense nl collective 
idenciiy. Nnr will we dwell nil [lie magnitude ol 
the ia.sk yel to he dune in this respect Certain 
researchers have reeenUv dr.iwn attention in die 
equity considerations nl ccj nipping all Austiahaiis 
linguistically lor kill access in einpkiviiieni. 
services and ihe poliiK.il process isee .iMima 
1988. 1989; UnlllvaiTI IWI. |«M|. |Wif! Ulwards 
19H-H. and the Lo Umimj document dclnies ilus 
area well, 

Minority languages also reicnc plenu nl .illenuon 
in i he National Policy nn Lingu.iges The need is 
indicated for lurilicr develupi neni nl trans I aim 
and interpreter services |nr dealings w ill i puhlu 
administration in the law cmin> and the he.ilih 
and well J re .services. The language implications ••! 
Siiteiy at work and of care and companionship lor 
the aged are considered. Linguage maintenance 
lor all is recommended 

The arguments for this hisi pnhcy uh|ccu\c - 
language maintenance - aie diverse, and .ire iilsu 
germane to the central thrust nl this paper, which 
presents a case kir uunllainnig the langu.ige nl 
origin not merely ul Australians now h\ing. Inn <>l 
future gene rut inns also. It is tlierehirc worth 
rehearsing these arguments here 



It cvasn t too lung ago that researchers believed 
th.il heing bilingual meant dividing one's brain 
between twn languages and the re I ore halving 
one s mental abilities. The opposite is una the 
accepted ucw and is well supported hy researc h 
ec idence. 

There are numerous cognitive advankiges to he 
g.nned trom heing bilingual isee Lambert l*JHU. p 
and llakut.i and Diaz lor a recent review oldie 
area i 1 lowever. a distinction has been made 
between immersion in a second language leading 
in additive I iilingual ism. and submersion, leading 
in subiracuvc bihngualisui (see Lain ben and 
'Jj\hir (981. in I lakuta and Diaz 1*JK-i lor a more 
detailed discussion). There has Ix/en some 
ev idence that if a child is submerged in a new 
language environment belore lie has a chance in 
develop his language skills in his mm her longtie. 
the child s cognitive growth could be negalivch 
a Heeled. This is iJie situation most children nl 
i ion -English background bud themselves in when 
they reach school age and Imd no mother tongue 
support. The child s cognitive development is thus 
nne Ml the inaior itisiil'ieaiiniis lor mother inngue 
maintenance and education through the molliei 
tongue 

Mother tongue is j|so a key criterion lor 
membership nl an el I line group. Utlicr criteria 
nia\ include jniesfA. religion, plivsujgnoiny and 
mans aspects ol mki.iI culhue and bchavioiu 



oy.„ 



tl-'isl i nun IT", in Giles i\ fohnson l*JKI . p 
Mum eihnic groups have a distnici language or 
dialed . i i ic I Uiestf linguistic characteristics can he 
necessary attributes lor memlxTship uf the group, 
ijilcs. Taylor and liourlns < UTj) and Suiolicz 
1 1^79) propose thai ethnic group members 
ilIcuhK more closely with those who share their 
language than with those who share ciiher major 
aspects ol their culumil background, such as 
religion, titles and Johnson MWl p 1W p 
"2) siress i he tact ihsii even when ihere arc* other 
silting and clear criiena lor cibrac group 
membership Csucli as skin colour), an eihnic 
language variety oh en remains a criteria I attribute. 

Many language varieties may he viewed a.s 
acquired charade riMics rather than inherited or 
ascnpnve (that is. determined hy birth J. Therefore, 
language ls potentially a stronger cue to an 
individual's own sense of ethnic belonging than 
inherited characteristics in the eyes of others, 
since acquired characteristics may be attributed 
internally rather than externally. In other words, 
while paternity i inherited characteristics') may Ixr 
i he key to ethnicity tor the individuals themselves, 
pjininonv t acquired characteristics) may be the 
guide as to how ethnic others perceive them to be 
i Giles. Hour his and Taylor 



Mother tongue is a key criterion for 
membership of an ethnic group. 



Since language is generally a salient dimension ol 
ethnicity, and. with religion, is the most important 
articulation ot identity both lor an individual and 
Tor an ethnic group, communicating m a language 
other i han that ol one s own group may lead to a 
sense ol' cultural anornie and threaten or subtract 
In nit one s sense ol ethnic identity; Mils ls 
particularly likely lor groups occupying a low- 
power position when using the dominant group's 
language (Lai)l!)cfl I'/* 1 '. I WO, in Giles Johnson 
I *>H I p because ol this, many ethnic groups 
consider the loss of their language as the Ions of 
their identity as gmups. ^ardhaugh t l%3 P lH-i ) 
goes as far as saving that when language has a 
pro round symbol u value to the gmtip (and some 
groups make u j clear mark ol" national identity >. 
its loss is seen as the loss ol their most precious 
asset and may he Inllowed by complete 
assimilation. Oneot (lie questions lor Ihis paper - 
perhaps u.s key (|iieslioii - is whether such 
assimilation is a desirable outcome. 

W e may remark that most ethnic groups deny the 
possibility that one can still be Italian. Greek. 
Chinese. Vkinunesc. etc., without speaking 
Italian. Greek etc.. The strongest argument saying 
that this Is possible is I he cyseol VCVIsh, Scots or 
truth. The .trguinent here is that these ethnic 
groups have remained distinct I rum each other 
and fix Mil other I English speakers even though they 



speak English. However ihe history ot these 
groups cannot lx* compared with that ol" 
immigrant minorities Mich a.s those in Australia. 
The "ethnic" differences between them are also rar 
less than between Anglo-Celts and say, Breton 
Celts, let alone Slovaks or Sikhs. Moreover, insofar 
as the Welsh. Scois and Irish have kept a distinct 
ethnic identity, this is retlected in the many ethnic 
markers in their use ol" the English language by 
which iliey have created their own distinct and 
characteristic varieties ol' English. Hy the same 
token, it ls notable, that the notion of an 
Australian national identity is invariably associated 
with the linglLsh Ian gunge, mid particularly, of 
course, wuh one specific in Ilex ion ol the English 
language. There is plenty ol evidence that those 
who do not speak English with this inflexion are 
not readily accepted as fully 'ethnic' Australians. 

Losing an innui grant language can mean for its 
speakers to lose touch wuh their cultural heritage. 
Ii seems evident that a person cannot function 
fully as a person outside her culture. Just as an 
Australian requires contact with Australian culture, 
a Scots Australian requires contact wuh boib 
Scottish and Australian culture, a Ukrainian 
Australian with Ukrainian as well as Australian 
culture, and so on. And Australia indeed provides 
considerable support and encouragement for 
cultural maintenance of this kind. The National 
Policy on Languages also calls for the possibility 
of cultural development through the mother 
tongue at all educational levels - a provision 
extremely difficult to deliver in languages as 
diverse, say. .is Maltese and Estonian. There are 
further implications in tins argument alxxJt the 
maintenance of minority immigrant languages and 
cultures, and these w ill be pursued below. It 
seems clear, however, that maintaining the 
individual's sense of' ethnic and cultural identity is 
another strong equity-based argument for 
I a ngua ge ma i ntena nee. 

l or the Jrfed. language maintenance means the 
presence ol mother tongue speakers to provide 
care and companionship to thuse w ho 
progressively lose their ability to communicate in 
English, if they have acquired the language in 
adulthood, and revert to the language learnt m 
childhood. Changing patterns of immigration -for 
instance, the slowing down of immigration from 
Europe - may lead to a shortage of mother tongue 
speakers to care lor the.se people. This is another 
problem apparently not easy to overcome, and 
another reason for encouraging the maintenance 
of minority immigrant languages. 

Languages as a national resource 

There are three main areas of need then, 
involving the languages of the etlincc minorities - 
the cognitive development of the child, ilic* 
cultural integmy til" the adult, and the care of the 
aged. 1 lowever, this paper seeks to present Ihe 
language issue not |ust in terms of problems to be 
solved, of needs to be lull'tlled* of services to be 
pmvided - in other w eirds, not (list, or not 
pnrnanly. as a burden on the nniionuJ economy 
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Au si nihil s nuilnpliuiv ol languages need not he 
seen ;is a lulnhiy ai all 

There is nu reason whv il should not he seen as 
;in assei. a eery valuable asset. Indeed. L.o Bianco 
presents Australia's Lin^ua^es not only as a 
problem fur government and social administration. 
Ixii also as a resource: not merely in terms ol 
social need, hul also in tenns of opportunity. 

This wealth ol languages hi;lds many benefits tor 
society, one of which is ihe richness accruing in 
all Australians I rum ihe presence ol" many ways ol' 
looking at ihe world represented hy many 
dilYerem languages and cultures. In terms of 
multicultural ism Australia has already benefited 
enormously in colour, variety and sophistication. 
Some of this increase in liveliness lias had its 
correlative linguistic benefits, hut so far these hu\e 
been all too small. 



These 'Australian* languages are all 
actual or potential resources, yet they 
are allowed to decay or perish. 



This is at a time when the importance of usable 
language skills and ol inlornial (tlial is. personal) 
as well as fomial links lor Australia's international 
political relations with other countries and for its 
overseas trade is becoming increasingly evident. 
Ingram U9K9 p 6/ reports a situation where 
business and industrial enterprises needing stall 
Ikient in Japanese briny Japanese nationals to 
serve these needs. Or lake the message ol a 
German Trade Minister to Britain which is alsn 
wry relevant to ihe Australian s/tuation 

'If you Wish to buy J nun us. iherv is no need to 
speak German, but ifwu wish to sell to tts . . 
(Kinder 19H% fi ?Ht 

These cons ide nil ions arc* represented in National 
Policy on the Languages in the obieeuve ol" a 
second language tor all 

The present emphasis on Last Asian languages for 
commercial purposes punlv obscures Ihe need lor 
other languages. Alter all, Japanese and Korean 
are not significant settler languages in Australia 
However, it would I* shortsighted in overlook the 
immediate or potential valui 1 til other languages 
which are strongly represented in Ihe Australian 
community. To take |iist one random but 
important example, Vietnam s economy is aihngai 
present, bui u injglii Ix.' flourishing ten or twenty 
years from now. and Australia may bmerlv regret 
its present neglecl ol \ iclnamese .is a language 
resource. As for Spanish, l-rendi. German. Italian. 
Arabic. Greek, etc.. their importance lor 
commerce, science and cull Lire cannoi lx- 
overstated. 

tirmini and Halevi [ IWJ p 1(0 stress the need Itm 
Australia I to diversify". They argue; 

A better knuwkilfiy of Italy in uenvniL and oj its 



economic stivugtb in relation to liuropv m 
particular, can help Australia s poi \cy makers to 
diversify not only tlwtr trading bonzons. but itfn* 
their cultural bonzoiis. tufa a if is fair to say that 
in Australia today tbeiv is a duvet relation 
Ixiuven the lack of diversification of its inide and 
thi* nrtual nioiiaaiiinraiism of its business and 
(Ktimcal classes, both a icgacy of its dependency au 
Great liriuun. 

The case tor contemporary Italian has been richly 
illuminated in a ree'eni hook. Indcrstanding Hah 
- Language. Culture. Commerce: An Australian 
Perspective. I Bet ton land Lo bianco 19H9). This 
book highlights the Kurupean Community as one 
ol Australia s maior trading partners and the reeeni 
increase ill trade between Italy anil Australia 
iRossetm 19H9. p With the imminent opening 
up oi turope and the creation erf the Kuropean 
Monetary Union n is essential to establish a set of 
agreements with those European countries which 
can provide support for programs in Australia 
aimed at transforming its weak industrial base into 
a more advanced one lErmini and Halevi 1989. p 
2h». Indeed. Austra.iu stands to gain hy improved 
contacts of all sons w ith Europe. It is not 
generally realized, for instance, that in the field ol 
ma i hematics lialy is rapidly overtaking Britain. 
France and Germany and will probably lead 
hurope by the turn ol the century. The school ol 
physics in koine can he considered as third in the 
world latter the I'SA and I'SSIO. Contai l \\ii\\ 
these Italian schools is clearly advantageous for 
anyone w ho wishes to keep abreast of 
developments world-wide (Cowling 19H9. p 91) 

We have illustrated several points with Italian 
examples but there are analogous cases to he 
made lor other languages w inch may appear lo go 
b\ delaull lor the simple reason that they do noi 
enioy an acadeiuic esiablisliinenl as well 
developed in Australia as the lulian one, A 
language - Serbian. Turkish or Dutch ~ may lie 
more or less importani on the world scene hul 
may still ha\c* an miponani role io play in and loi 
Australia. These Australian" languages are all 
actual or potential resources, yet they are unclei- 
Used and. instead of being cultivated lor use. the) 
arc allowed to dec.i) or perish. 

Generational language shift 

The I unda menial paradox as regards language 
issues here in Australia is that Ihe couniry counts 
a \en high proportion ol users ol languages oilier 
than Knglish and yet manages lo deploy rather 
low levels. Ixuli quantitatively and qualitatively < j| 
useable language skills compared to many other 
countries. Us ratio ol as little as one in ten people 
reaching survival prohuency in a second language 
I Ingrain I9H9. p <o ranks n as one ol the worsf 
equipped linguist ically among the advanced 
industrialized e< >u nines 

One reason lor this should l>\ now be oh\ious 
Children born in Australia or llmse who mo\ecl 
here early in their school caicer. w liate\er tlie/J 
Ian L»uage o| orw/n . shift \i\ overwhelming 
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proportion 10 the use til" English as their dominant, 
it not their first language in Australia. This is tied 
up with the use of and knowledge of English, 
which holds the highest status and prestige. This 
means that within two or three generations at 
most. Australians of non- English speaking 
Ixickground have become native speakers of 
Australian English. In mosi cases, they will have 
entirely lost their language of origin, or at best 
liave retained a very rudimentary knowledge, 
totally inadequate tor any real and sustained 
communication in that language. This is what we 
call generational or iransgene rational language 
shift to the majority or socially dominant 
language, in Australia's case. English. Tlie 
evidence is all around us: we •.: hear u with our 
own ears. All the research evidence corroborates 
this (see Clyne 1988a. and with Jaehrling 1989. for 
an in-depth discussion of language shift in 
Australia: and Bettoni 1981. 1985. 1989 lor the 
case of Italian in particular). 



In Australia, non-English speakers 
have been perceived and defined in 
terms of disability, and thus disabled 



Similarly, the experience of the United States 
(Vellman 1984: Fishinan et al. 1985: Hakuta 198ft) 
and other countries, such as Canada <see Ollryan. 
Reitz and Kuplowska 1976 and Wardhaugh 1983). 
show that this transgenerational language shift is 
the established pattern wherever mixed 
immigration, thinly sprinkled among the receiving 
population, has taken place. In other words, there 
is a sort of generational bridge which immigrant 
families cross en route from their language of 
origin to the language of the host country lOuu- 
Rutter. 1990b). As long as there is no 
overwhelming local concentration of speakers ol 
any one minority language, the shift to English is 
assured, and is only a matter of time. 

Analysis of immigrant populations in North 
America shows that in the alwence of coercive 
legislation to assimilate, the first generation's |oh is 
usually one of entrenchment, the second is 
characterised by hilingualism and an ever- 
increasing passage across group boundaries, and 
the third general ion is essentially anglophone and 
culturally assimilated (Edwards 1984 p 278). 
OUryan. Reitz & Kuplowska ( 1976) have 
remarked that, lor this third generation in Canada, 
the issue is no longer one of retaining the original 
language, but of acquiring it. 

We can sum up the situation as regards the 
immigrant minorities in economic terms: firstly 
(since language and social culture are the biggest 
single investment that anyone ever makes <n hie J, 
in terms ol" language economies and acculturation 
economics; secondly, and more obviously, in 
terms of migration and labour economics. 
Immigrants themselves, il they belong to a 



linguistic minority, bear the main cost of 
immigration - in terms of language disabilities 
and. in effect, language stripping, de-cult u ring, 
discrimination, prejudice and educational, social 
and economic disadvantage. Workers in the host 
country also bear s'\ne of the cost in terms of 
restraint on wage rates and bargaining power (the 
argument alxtut language economics and 
migration economics is more fuUy developed in 
Gall-Rutter 1990b). 

What is not generally realised, however, is that 
despite language shift and de-culturisation among 
immigrant minorities, a Culturally impoverished 
ethnicity still persists to a great extent, a sort of 
negative ethnicity, especially where it is marked 
by physical characteristics. lis hallmarks are 
negative self-image and low self-esteem, a sense 
of heing discriminated against, feelings of 
disaffection and marginal isation. of not belonging 
to mainstream culture. iNot surprisingly, these 
features are coupled with relatively high rates of 
unemployment and delinquency. There is a 
general tendency for social stratification to harden 
along ethnic lines, most visible in the case of 
Blacks and His panics in the United States (. Martin 
1976; Ayala and Dixon 1979; Torres Taieba 1979. 
Kringas and Lewins 1981; Castles et al. 1984). The 
concentration of ethnic groups within the lower 
strata of the population in turn contributes to the 
negative image >f belonging to such an ethnic 
group. One way out of the grip of this vicious 
circle is suggested by Tajfel < 1978» p 17). who 
states that ofheial recognition of an ethnic 
minority language is one of the most evident and 
powerful confirmations of identity, giving that 
ethnic group dignity in separateness and a 
positive self-definition. 

Thus two problems are involved in language shift. 
One is a generational problem, affecting the 
generational bndge from the first language to the 
second language. The oilier is the 
transgenerational problem of impoverished 
ethnicity and incomplete enculturation into the 
host society. Ethnic stratification is likely to be 
associated with both. 

In situations such as that in A u strata. non-EnglMi 
speakers have been perceived and defined in 
terms of disability, and thus disabled (Gatt-Rulter 
and Mercer 1989). They have been defined in 
terms of needs and because of this attitude they 
are placed in a position of need. This need (for 
language instruction in English and/or mother 
tongue) has always been translated into a need for 
funding, and therefore has been ollen seen as u 
burden upon the ethnolinguistic majority. This is a 
limited and static sociological perspective, lor a 
number of reasons. The most important ol tlkwe is 
that it is fixed only on the minority immigrant 
generation (MIG 1 ) and their children (MltiJ) - 
that is. the generational bridge, and not on the 
sociological continuum of the Immigrant 
community, the horn community and relations 
between the two. Uolh I dive concrete language 
needs; the inmitgnint community in terms ol 
mother longue instruction lor I he cognitive growth 
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of Ils children, cuitural continuiiy. positive identity 
and self-image and for the care of its elderly 
members; the host community in terms of 
interpretingrtranslatmg services for trading and 
political reasons, cultural expansion and cognitive 
growth through the advantages of being bilingual. 
The case for dual language provision lor boih 
communities is well defined by Lo Bianco 
By investing appropriately both communities can 
employ the 'enabling' strategy of using the 
language skills of Ml G I and MIG2 lo serviu 1 
their needs. The language assets Lire there, in 
the community. The question remains, how \n 
realize them. 



Minority languages are being eroded 
by the submersion of their speakers 
in a predominatly English 
environment, 



'Foreign' language instruction lev-en ftlivn the 
language is actually the learner's nuuliei Uillgiiei 
Is ineffeciive withoui high invest mem msis and 
ait it u din a I change in si may. l.o Huino i Iyh - p 
61) has recognized this and stales thai the 
intervention of public aulhnniics, especially 
education, is unlikely to he siilln il* ill Ui iiiiiinUuii 
languages when social factors are winking 
strongly in other direciions. l-'ur itislaiue. Ihe 
difficulties facing Italian in Queensland arc 
presented in Gati-Hurter (IWXh. Slowly bul suich 
attitudes within suciety al large are i hanging I ml ll 
is obvious that more than |usi altitudes unisi 
change. Minority languages are being eroded \\) 
the submersion of their speakers in ,i 
predominanily linglish environment (ti.iil-kuilei 
1988). The Special broadcasting Semie. eliiuit 
radio and newspapers are not enough in 
compensate for the slieer bulk and pervasi\ciicss 
of English language media. 

The school environment can play a inaicir role in 
language maintenance. Most children ul 
immigrants reach kindergarten or school nheaik 
fluent in their mother tongue. Tins fluency is 
wasted unless the children concerned are 
provided with ihe necessary' linguislie suppon 
There is opportunity, as yet unpcrccived. loi 
schools (at least some schools) u> train children a- 
bilinguals. Where there is a eoncentralion ol 
speakers of one minority language, ihey can 
impart thai language U) noiKspeakcrs. in return, 
their acquisition of English will not be impaired 
bul enhanced, us the evidence shows t Lambert 
1987). 

Ai present, much lime, eftbn and money i.s being 
spent to provide language support in Australian 
schools. There are numerous dilTerent lypes of 
language programs and so-called 'bilingual' 
programs in use (see Pi Uia.se and Dyson 198H) all 
wlih very modest results. On the oilier hand, the 
experience of Canada and elsewhere shows thai 
even a small number tif immersion' type schools, 



if well conceived and well organ ised. can produce 
a nrueh larger number of balanced bilinguals than 
can be produced by conventional language 
leaching in schools. This would benefit Australian 
srudents whatever their language of origin. 

Language maintenance and planned bilingual ism 
and muluhngualism would be much hcticr served, 
i hen. by mure well organized immersion 
programs. Uxponents ol ilus type ol instruction 
have referred in |i by diftcrcrii names: "bilingual . 
'mother tongue , lie mage and olhers (see 
Uiinuririh I wo and Swain 1«hu cm Hie Canadian 
experience; IJcnrdKinore IVHll un the Luropean 
sihools and Irishman I9~d on the l-S). It is also 
true Ilia I rJHleivlil people lia\e used llris type of 
inslnullon lor ililleteni pur poses, some with 
language rrwiiiieiiaike l.u hum llieir ob|ecnves. 
Hie I'S L'Hjierlenu' has Heel I bilingual programmes 
rmetl as A iMUMliiniiil anaiigeiuents u> speed non- 
l-ngliHli Hpeakcis in mial hiigiusiK assimilation 
Ulleri. ie\eu m Ausiialui they have been seen by 
some uiiuoni) groups purely as ink en gestures 
inward* luiiguauc i Ueiiauce 

ll would lake a sepaialc paper iu expand on the 
tuhaillilge* |u be gamed liuni immersion leaching 
and the issues involved The mam principle 
iH-hmd Jlf<s tvpe ol insiriicuou is lo immerse the 
learueiH in the new language Ihey wish to acquire 
nil the turnouts l.mguage they wish lo maintain I 
h) giving tin* language the same role land 
iheieloic the same Matusi as Kuglish in the school. 
'I his J* done by raking the language out of the 
language ila*s and using n in the same way as 
l.iighsh. ihal is. as ihe medium llimugh which 
• ilhei suh|ecis are MUglil 

liuiuersioii leaching is not new lo Auslralia. Clyne 
i IWihl I his shown how bilingual or mother 
luiigue niediuili cihiiation was widely practised in 
bJlh-ieiiluiN AliMliilia 'llieie ha\e also been more 
hi e ill siuieisslul programs in Auslralia (see Clyne 
PJHli loi lien uai i and I'nhlcs in Sexton 1987 for 
meek, bod i in Melbourne: Kubichi IsW lor Italian 
in Sin it 1 1 Austulu. ihe l.viee Condon et in Sydney, 
and I lei tin ikl WH" lor l-reiuh in Queensland I. 
Tli m kasi ease is pa nil u Lil ly interesting. Ixvause at 
Heiiowa I hglt Si hool the priigraiu was u in u riled 
even llmugli I heir was no sign il leant local 
minimum) ol l-iciich speakers, and yet has been 
highly siiiM'Sshil 'Ilus is lesiuuouy io ihe Ian thai 
iinmcisiou Iciiiluug doe* wink when 
implemented unreal) . 

Lanuuagc ghctiocs or language 
gardens 

In coin hi sin n. we would like lo answer some ul 
the critics ol miuorii) bnguage maintenance. 
There have been suggestions ihal fiuccessful 
language maintenance will lead to language 
ghelioes i hum nolably by Hlainey I9HH). or thai 
pursuing this concern w ill disir.n1 migrants from 
achieving cc|ihilir> ol hiatus and opportunity 
rhmirgh aupiirnig l.nghsli We do not agree! both 
these cnnt|uesaie answered in (iaibKullcr 
( I W)h i The answer does noi he in the oheii 
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in isuinLk lory assimilation ol in 11 nigra ni groups 
Mill in educating those whose ail Hildas have 
iMMU-il ilic situation ol inequality, that is. the 
laiglisli speaking mu|orily. \X'e .support Sntohi/s 
i l l )H.M discussion o| pluralism, in which it is 
.if Hil it I 1I1.11 a sanely which supports an ideology 
ol t ultural anil social diversity encourages the 
iles el m| 11111*1 ii ni hK ultural i ml i vidua Is who can 
participate in llle activities ot iliore than one 
rill ii It gmup while Mill maintaining their ethnic 
idem in As lilies and Johnson ( I9H7 p W report. 
i)im in 11 only happen in situations where minority 
Mump* lutvi' a I tamed a certain equality in status 
and pnwei with the dominani group. They 
mipiMe (lull harmonious iiucrgroup relations may 

nniinttiined w hen group members locus on 
\ allied dilleienies and relationships between (he 
gtutips All si Ml la is in a good position, whh its 
dhnsitN ol languages, to ininslomi itself, into a 
iliu mi (mm ul a pussihle new world order 
i liiilii(leri/eil hy greater personal and social 
in i si ill ii \ mil only airuss distances and 
geiigi.iphkal and political frontiers, hut across 
language* and cultures as well. The opponunity 
L'HIsis lui Atmoatia tn reach 10 wards new 
dimension* hoik as a trading nation and as a 
n n il l-i nil n i Hi vntnv. as a memlx'r ol the world 
1 1 urn I mi ul v anil an a kukv country' and a clever 
mi miry in ru own light. 
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The Role of English in the Development of 
a National Identity in a Multilingual 
Setting: The Singapore Dilemma 



by Catherine Lim 



The dominance of English in 
Singapore 

The adopted child, ihc channel inn who eventually 
superceded all the naiural children and assuiiicd 
cnntrol of the household. Tlie concubine quietly 
lei in by the hack door, who rapidly ruse to 
Income Empress Dowager, enjoying supreme 
power ai court. 

You will allow tor [lie imaginative excesses of a 
writer of fiction hul though these analogies for the 
dominance of Hnglish over the other languages in 
multilingual Singapore may he a little overblown, 
the truth they embody is certainly noi. 

Tlu! role of English in Singapore is unique in Hie 
world. One of the Third World Countries which 
were once under British rule. Singapore is the 
only country thai has officially adopted English as 
the working language. While I he status of English 
in the posnnde pendente Third World declined or 
was reversed vis a vis the native languages, in 
Singapore it wenl on from strength to strength, 
until today, it is the language lhat enjoys highest 
status and support among the nation's 2.0 million 
people. There are four official languages in multi- 
racial Singapore — Knglish. Chinese, Malay and 
Tamil — hul in practice. Hnglish dominates, both in 
the institutional and private life of the nation. It is 
the language of government, of administration and 
employment. It is the medium of instruction in all 
the schools and tertiary institutions. Ii is the only 
line of the four official languages whose informal 
use exiends across all ethnic groups und socio- 
economic levels. Hence by any indicator — official 
status, social prestige, extent of use, number of 
speakers — English is the dominant language in 
Singapore. 

On the level of day-to-day life, it is the constant 
surprise of the visitor in Singapore to hear English 
spoken everywhere and by everybody — the news 
reporter, the shop assistant, the bellhop, the 
laximan. the cooked food hawker. 

Reasons for dominance 

What factors have jjiven rise to this unique role of 
imglish in Singapore* Why is It that while either 
former I- nglish-s peaking colonies, such as Malaysia 
and the Philippines, have relegated English to 



secondary position. Singapore continues to nurture 
the growth of a language that historically and 
culturally must have been both alien and alienating 
to its mixed immigrant Asian population? 
Although in the final analysis, the answers will he 
seen to lie in a complex of historical and 
sociopolitical factors, it is very tempting to identity 
the one, single factor against which all ihcwe can 
ix.* explained. Tills one factor is the unique 
usefulness of Knglish to Singapore at every stage in 
tlie history of its development, right from the lime 
of its founding h-y Sir Stamford Rallies in 1819 to 
the present day. In tlie early years, the usefulness 
of English was merely administrative: the provision 
of a i) Linglish cducanon meant a local supply of 
clerks and junior officers for the llritish 
administration. In the later years with tlie 
increasing imponance ol English as the language 
til" world trade and scientific development and with 
Singapore developing as an industrial and service 
centre, the economic value of English made it 
immeasurably more important than any of the 
local languages. This was well recognised by the 
people in Singapure as was seen in the increasing 
enrolment in English -medium schools and the 
\ or res ponding decrease in the Chinese-Malay and 
Tamil -medium schools. 

Indeed, the economic usefulness of KngJish has 
been and continues to Ix.* us ntisun cMn'iu 
pragma lie. achieve nient-onemcd Singapore. 

Strategy for maintaining dominance! 
depoliticisatlon of English 

So firm whs the belief of ihe government m the 
need to promote English for ihc very survival of 
ih is small island stale of no natural rest >urces, that 
the history of English in Singapore has been one 
ol 'total and uninterrupted support. This nurturing 
has continued even during those periods when 
political exigencies necessitated an opposite 
stance 10 wards English. Thus, lor instance, during 
the years when Singapore was pan of Malaysia 
and ihc call to replace English with Malay as (he 
sole official language reverberated at every public 
forum , the official support of English simply went 
underground, continued qu icily I here and came 
out in the open again as soon us Singapore 
separated from Malaysia and was unc e more Iree 
10 work out its own future plans. 
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It will not he necessary la go into the many 
strategies by which English was promoted — varied 
and ingenious though they were — bui ii will he 
useful to examine the one strategy by which the 
government in one fell swoop, did away with all 
hostilities and antagonisms against English and 
thus cleared the way tor a smooth, untrammelled 
path of growth and power of the language. It is 
useful because it was precisely the success of this 
strategy that ha* resulted in the present problems. 

The problems ensuing from the dominance of 
English were certainly severe in the early years. 
The dominance had created very serious division 
among the people .it almost every level of life. At 



The economic usefulness of English 
has been and continues to be its 
raison d'etre in pragmatic, 
achievement-oriented Singapore. 



I lie national level, an English -educated elite who 
held better lobs and had higher socio-economic 
standing were resented by the others who saw 
ihem as pseudo- western, and betrayers of their 
Asian linguistic ami cultural heritage. English - 
' located' came to be used as a derogatory term, 
associated with a flamboyant, hedonistic life-style. 
At the level of the family. English-educated 
children could become seriously alienated from 
their uneducated or Chinese-educated parents 
Even at the level of the individual, there could be 
trauma if a sense of guilt was felt for having 
abandoned one s mother tongue and cultural 
traditions 

In the l*X>Os and 1970s the issue ol English 
continued to be a potential limc-homh to blow up 
the Iragile bonds so laboriously built up between 
the different ethnic groups. The government s 
main concern was to remove the hostility towards 
English, but not English i Use II'. since its use was 
necessary for Singapore's very economic survival. 
It was a seemingly impossible task. 

The government rose 10 ihe challenge by adopting 
what must be regarded as a political masterstroke. 
It depol incised English by the simple expedJcn! of 
assigning to it toia'ly une motive, utilitarian 
lunclions: English became the language for 
economic and technological development, and no 
more. The mother tongues, on the other hand, 
were assigned the nobler functions of social, 
moral and cultural development. Thus English 
became the language valued purely because ii 
was useful lor making a living in the world, there 
were no senlitnental attachments to ii. whereas 
the emotional and spiritual needs of the people 
found expression and fulfilment in the mother 
tongues. This policy was effectively traaslated into 
action in the schools through ihe policy of 
bilingual ism by which every child must lake as 
one of his subjects his mother tongue so thai 



while he learm science or geography or mail is in 
English, he imbibed traditional moral and cultural 
values through his mother longue. that is. 
Chinese. Malay or Tamil. With the stark Orwelhan 
simplicity of English for earning a living — Yes". 
'English for developing character — No", the pohc\ 
of bilingual ism completely neutralised and de- 
politicised English. 

Henceforth, with English oul of ihe way as a 
political issue, the government fell free to 
concentrate on the job of raising the standard ol 
English through improving teaching in the 
schools, because the glolxil nature of Singapore s 
business, technological and other interests 
rcqui^d an interna I lona I ly accepted standard ol 
English. So great was the concern that English in 
Singapore should meet this standard l hat ver> 
elaborate and sustained programs tor error 
eradication, improving writing styles, improving 
speech, etc. were mounted in the civil service ami 
in the schools. Through ihe 19GUs and 197Us 
therefore. English was officially ihe language ol 
purely ulihlanan value. To reinforce this 
impression, the Government made provisions loi 
the study (if it lose other foreign languages which 
also had utilitarian value, especially us a means of 
acquiring technological expertise; Krench. 
tier man and Japanese were oltercd as third 
languages for students who were intereslecl ami 
competent. 

English as an obstruction to the 
development of a national identity: 
the present problem 

Under such favourable circumsiances. n was noi 
surprising thai English, once an adopted language, 
became the most important language, outstripping 
the others and enioying a sociostmctural support 
so strong thai n would he impossible to dismantle 
'Hie ultimate support for the continued dominance 
of English in a success-oriented society like 
Singapore must be in the continuance of the 
Cambridge-based examination system, by which 
the prospects lor higher education or lor a career 
are almost solely determined. The examination 
system is such a powerful force lor control th.it mi 
innovation in the schools is likely to succeed 
unless this lorce has been hrsl Liken into account 
and accommodated. 

Given the far-spreading, deep-reaching influence 
ol a language that is seen as tied up with 
economic survival itself, the belief that the 
influence nf English could be restricted 10 pureK 
business concerns arxl could be prevented from 
extending to the social, moral and not cultural 
aspects ol an individual s development, was 
unrealistic, to say the least 

As long as the primary aim w as economic 
advancement, there was no trouble. Hill in the 
IVHlls. having more than achieved a reasonable 
standard ot material prosperity Singapore was 
ready to grapple w ith the problem ol a nanonal 
identity, the problem ol bringing the ctltitK 
diversity under the unity ol a Singaporean people 
While political indeiK'ndence had been achieved 
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i t years ago, n remained 10 Lr.1n.sl.1k 1 the 
instrumental pohiical conditions ol nationhood 
lllU) the st mo-cultural reality ol peoplehood: In 
translate tlw merely pliyMc.il entity til a state into 
I lie spiritual principle til .1 nation. And here it ran 
smack into problems which 11 is beginning 10 



The use of English has brought into 
being a whole generation of 
Singaporeans who are more at home 
with western-oriented lifestyles and 
value-systems. 

consider more mtraeuhle Mian ,m\ economic 
problem 11 has ever laced — ilie prohlems treated 
In ih iii wry language Uial it has promoted and 
nurtured lor so long, l or rightly or wrongly, it 
perceives English as largely responsible lor luAing 
treated tremendous obstacles to the development 
til" a national identity. The use ol l-nglish lias 
brought into being a whole generation of 
Singaporeans who are more at home Willi 
wesiern-onenied lifestyles and \alue-systcms than 
with the traditions (it Llieir parents and 
grandparents. 

Suddenly the alarm bells are ringing even where. 
11 le Confucian ideal of filial piety, the traditional 
respect for the old. the beauty ui traditional 
dance, aits, crafts, literature — wtiuld all these 
buckle under the combined impact til -Dallas' and 
hlue icans and hamburgers and pop music and 
western cgocenirism:' 

This is the crux of the present national concern, 
expressed ai discussions, public forums. Icedhack 
sessions, etc, as Singaporeans try iti hammer oui a 
national ideology lusccl on common core values, 
ihai is. values idcnlihcd as wt>rth preserving and 
promoting and presumably, capable ol counter- 
acting the noi-so'dcMrable western value*. Once 
these core values have been agreed t)n. measures 
lor leaching and promoting ihem will be formal- 
ised and implemented, beginning with the schools. 

Meanwhile, Singapore s leaders continue to worry 
about an emerging society that is a neither lierv- 
11 or- there society, neiilier W estern nor Asian, but 
an indeterminate congeries of not necessanh the 
Ik'sI elements ol each. 

A possible solution to the problem 

At the centre ot the dilemma is the question ol 
how to handle the immense power of I lie 
language that had brought about all these 
undesired values: how- to keep this power lor the 
continuing technological advancement to which 
Singapore is committed, and at I he same time, 
pnse kKi.se from 11 its mkj.iI and cultural content 
and replace that with traditional content.' In a 
way. the dilemma is 110 dillerent from that 
encountered earlier, which had then been solved 
by the neat policy ol hilingualtsm. Only this lime. 



the exigencies ol iui it 111 'building call tor more 
than j surface political solution, they call lor 
total cultural re-building, lor a total cultural 
paradigm shift. 

fur this cultural re-building, there are two givens . 
l wo existing conditions that have to be 
incorporated. The first as we have seen, is the fact 
thai English is the only common language and the 
wesl ern-one nted lifestyle the only common 
lifestyle among Singapore's diverse ethnic groups. 
The second is the fact (hnt each of" these ethnic 
groups is (tin distinct and exhibits loo strong a 
cultural tradition to warrant any hope that the 
traditions would merge into a single cultural and 
national identity. This observation was made us 
long ago as 1972 by two sociologists, Chan and 
l-vers ( |o7? p i5). 

True, there are now efforts to blend the cultures 
by having a national costume l m the same way 
that Malaysia. Thailand and Indonesia have their 
distinctive national euslumcsl or a national dance, 
but this kind of blending at best touches the 
question til a common culture ai its periphery 
only, rather than at us core. 

Hence, the new paradigm will have to incorporate 
ihese two -given>". the dominance ol Knglisb at 
ilie national level and Ihe separate distinctiveness 
ol each ethnic culture at Ihe community level. In 
view ol ihe.se two constraints, it i* not difficult to 
envisage what the paradigm ol" cultural re-building 
will be hke. Indeed, there appears to be only one 
piKvsiblc model. It is a kind of two-layered system 
— on the top. a common philosophy based tin 
universal social and mutual values comprising the 
besi ol l'ast and West — in the words of the l J rime 
Minister, a blending of Confucian ist ell lies. Malay 
trad 11 ions and Hindu ethics with western 
scepticism and ihe open discussive methods ot 
scientific inqmiy — and below, ihe co-existence ol 
the three separate A.sian cultures, each with its 
own linguistic and art I onus. A. mixed framework 
of this kind has its inherent contradictions and 
undergoes, hclorc long, the strains and stresses of 
internal adjustments. Ii i> likely, however, that Mils 
framework is the only tine available. Historical 
and geo] political forces have brought u about and 
will continue to shape it. 

It is likely also ilial since ihe already strong 
souosiruclural suppon that llnglish enjoys will 
have lo be kepi iiuacl, the not-sixsirong supports 
ol the ethnic languages will have to he 
considerably buttressed to achieve the balance 
that will keep the Ira me work viable. Indeed, the 
work ol buttressing has already started; for 
instance, the 1111 it her tongues which were 
previously only second languages, are now being 
tillered m certain selected schools us first 
languages, Chinese literature is being encouraged 
as a school subject, six primary schools have liccn 
chosen as seed" schools tn try out .special moral 
education programs, and outside the schools, the 
various ethnic cultural organisations as well as 
ihe mass media have been mobilised to create 
greater awareness of trad Mum a I values, customs 
and practices. 
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Implications for English language 
teaching and learning 

How will all these exercises which are aimed at 
the development uf a national identity affect 
English language teaching and learning? What 
implies) inns fur the fiilure nil*. 1 nf English in 

Singapore will the developments have? 

Prognostications tor the foreseeable future are nui 
difficult, since, barring any change in the existing 
inter nations I status of English, the present 
entrenched position and role of English in 
business, education, administration, politics and 
private life will continue. What could happen is 
that an increased emphasis on the leaching of the 
inother tongues within an already crammed 
timetable in the schools could mean increased 
pressure on teachers and students. It could also 
result in less concentration ori English, lending in 
turn to declining English standards thai would In- 
sure to spark off another round uf corrective 
measures similar to the one in the l l )7us. W hat is 
most likely to happen is that while the di lie rent 
cultures are preserved via the respective mother 
tongues, the universal core values that all the 
ethnic groups share will have ti> he imparted 
through English, the common school language 

This will have implications for curriculum 
development, in particular on materials 
development. Ma tern Is are produced centrally in 
the Curriculum lX'velopnient Institute, a division 
of the Ministry of Education and the content of the 
materials often reflects national polit y and 
ideology. The core values identified lor the 
building of a national identit\ will he incorporated 
in. say. stones, reading passages, activity and 
guide books, etc. It is possible that the original 
ethnic terms for aire 1 values will he preserved but 
explained in English: on a long term basis, this 
may necessitate eorpus planning as an essential 
part of Language planning, some linguists are 
already speculating that as a matter of cultural 
pride, certain idioms in English cxiukl actually be 
localised or indigenised. for instance 'bread-and- 
butter' might be changed to ricc-and-curry . and 
any Tom. Dick and Many" u>uld be any Ah Kuu. 
Muthu and Ahmad". 

This leads me lo a point whu.li. us a writer in 
English. 1 am particularly interested in. but which 
at best 1 can only be speculative about — the role 
of Singapore English in the development of 
national identity. Singapore English (.sometimes 
lightheartedly or disparagingly referred to as 
English) is a localised torm of English that is now 
a distinct variety of English, in the way thai Indian 
English and Caribbean English haw become 
distinct varieties. It is the inevitable result of the 
widespread use of English in Singapore, in i|s 
most localised lorin, it may be unintelligible to 
visitors from oilier English-speaking countries, and 
in its most educated form, it is henrdly 
distinguishable from native-speaker English, 
except in its phonology. The hnguisis in 
Suigapoa 1 feel thai Singapore English is a 
rellection of a growing sense ol national ulcniu\ 
among the various ethnic group* uiul will 



ultimately be the common language and the basis 
of a common culture. In this connection, it is 
believed thai the potential of Singapore English 
for the development of a truly Singaporean 
literature and iheatrc, is vast and exciting. Already, 
wnters like myself are exploring the use of 
Singapore English fur us hlernry value, and 
playwrights and dramatists are seeing its 
enormous potential for t heal re. A Singapore 
culture baied on the use of Singapore English is 
therefore a possibility, but it could only be part of 
a larger socio- cultural reality, mainly because 
English is valued chiefly for its utilitarian value 
and for contacts with the outside world and hence 
standard English or the English of international 
use. will continue to be the most valued variety. 

In the final analysis, it will be remembered that a 
national identity means a shared psychic frame- 
work by which differences arising from ethnicil\. 
language, rehginn and socio-economic standing 
among the people are submerged under a 
common core of deep and abiding values lhat 
make them think, feel and behave as one distinct 
group of people. It can Ik* seen that the develop- 
ment of a national identiiy is an organic, 
evolutionary process, and evolution takes a 
long time 

No mailer how long n takes. Smgapoa-s leaders 
are committed in lis rm I ism inn. as they view this 
as the vers condition lor Singapore's surv ival in a 
complex. \oLiule region and world. And English, 
which has played .1 significant role in the 
de\ elopmcnl of Singapore righi from the 
Ix'ginmng ol us history, is likely to go on exerting 
this influence, in one form or another, to tine 
degree or another 

The changeling child grown up lo lake charge of 
I he household. The concubine turned Empress 
Dowager in preside cner the court; she will 
continue to he listened to. looked up 10 with a\w. 
admiration or even some reseninient. but she can 
never lie ignoa-d. 
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Early German at Ridley 



by Roger Wiseman 



Tfjis article summarises a study (1) of German-as-a-second-tanguage program 
in a South Australian junior primary scbooL However, the concerns for which 
the particular study was undertaken are general concerns in the policies and 
practices of many second language programs for young children in Australia, 
Very little comparable published material was found relevant to the 
contemporary Australian situation (although see Clyne 1986, SA Ed Dept, 1986) 
so what was considered and some of what was found is a useful novel 
contribution to practical considerations in present and future Australian second 
language provisions. 



The School 

Itidlev ci rove Junior I'miurs school vm-s . 1 1 i .irc.i 
m i lie ivmliwcsicm suluiihs ui Adelaide. iiuml\ 
public I u hi si n^i wuli .iIhhii kill ihe i. in nl ic's 
ilc pending on some sun m go\cmnicni w el laic. 
The area is eilinuallv i nixed hui dominated h\ ihe 
trjdniuiijl Driiisli-Aiisii.iluii in.t|&iiii\ wuh ,i 
diicrsm ul othe r small ethnic inn it in l its 
Howc\cr. p;ntlv due io people inowng IriHii 
the migrant hosicl in an aili.ucni suburb jiiU 
partly due id go\ eminent housing polm. n\erlhe 
l.isi lew sears ihere li.is Ikvii .hi increase in sou 111 
l-jsi Asian settlement. iiiusiK Vietnamese c n 
Kampuchea n ret unices. 

At Mr- lime ul llr" stud}, about lirmil ilic- iiimor 
pun Kin children were Iroin tiiese l.imihcs. 
i i)i uprising most ul llie iccoguised l-.Sl. children in 
Ihe sdicxil. 

In mid l l )H-i. lord mixiiiie ul eilui.ilion.il ic.isous 
iji. ihe I'rmup.il .nid .in experienced (u-niiari- 
speaking kmi Ikt di-iuliil in introduce i.erni.in as 
.i second language through ihe school Tins was 
discussed w uli ihe oilier kmc he is, the school 
Council. Departmental representatives, .mil 
cu-nliijllv, wiih enthusiastic Silitiol t.ouihil 
hacking, ihe Uluc.iimn Department supported ihe 
nino\ciiioii 

A ciemun classroom was sei up. Various sihtKil 
funds, resources giants, niultuvrliurjl hinds, 
unit ill unions I nun ilic leather .md Iroin lonuitis 
in Germany innded ihe Herman program. 

At ilic beginning ol l ( )S5 .ill ihc children in guiles 
I .mil 1 j ml ill I ihe Recepiion chtlilrcn then 
darting sihool loillllieiUed lien nan lessons, Hie 
oilier Reception tlnklren tainted hall) and others 
touting i niu ihe scluxil during ihe year 
commenced us i hey uune in. In ihe K-2 
coverage was extended lo grade J as Hie I u Ht 
grade I children moved ink > (he primary school. 



1 became in\ol\cd at ihis stage as ihe Principal 
was looking lor assistance in describing. .in;i lysine 
.ind reporting on ihe developing program, 
including ining io get some indications ol 
answers lo questions i.^i m policy .uid practice. 

The study 

This report cn\ers ihe period I nun early, in 19H6 lo 
early in 1987. At the beginning ul iliis period the 
German program was one year old. When the 
siudy siarted ihe children were in grades 
Reception ijusi started school ai age ti lo 
beginning gratle 3 anil when this siage o| it ended 
the oldest had moved nilo gnide i 

Over lime. Ihe program changed ami one ol the 
intentions ul" ihe study was to report on those 
i lunges. The siudy included clo.se observation ol 
several lessons ol each class in llie Lien nan and its 
In inie loom in ihoih generally and also focusing 
on a leachcr-dc signaled 'quicker . 'average* and 
slower siudenl and jn KSL ihild in each class), 
si met 1 1 red discussions with children, 
questionnaires tor teachers al Mils and al another 
nearby school wiihuul a second language 
program (*>). some informal and some more 
lonnal 'testing ol child reus competencies in 
lien nan. It was intended .is a case siudy ol an 
early .stage in a German language program in a 
iu 1 1 1 or prima o school in Austral la. 

The program 

The German program involved two-i5 in mule 
lessons a week lor each class, mainly in the 
mornings with al least one of ihe two early in the 
day. All lessons wive in ihe German classroom. Al 
I his stage ihe program w as leased closely on ihe 
Souih Australian Kducaiion Department s i 197*)) 
I'm nary German Curriculum t including suggested 
methodology anil materials arranged in a iighi 
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sequence nt units). Ii gradually evolved away 
from tins through minor vanauons while 
remaining similar. 

German and English 

It wjs noiieeable that, iit this siage ul language, 
many elements ol the German invulc cd were 
.similar to the corresponding Kn^lisli - lexically 
an J syntactically (0). 

Receptive decoding ol German inio English, 
therefore, could he frequently eased by 
'Anglicising' the German inio the approximate 
English while productive coding Irom English into 
German could be by Irving an approximate 
Germanised' form of the laiglish. However, the 
second process is likely to require far more 
knowledge .iIxjui w hen it is or i,s not appropriate 
and, it it ls. what 'Germanising' emails in that case 
as there are apparently no genera I isaHe rules 
which apply. 

Competencies 

There were very clear dill crent.es between 
competencies in reception and production of 
German. 

Reception involved working oui adequate 
inlerprelat ions of German - ollen in a siiualion o| 
non-verbal clues from com ex i and gesture*, anil 
restricted choice between provided possibilities 
Production eould involve the con si met u in ol new 
utterances by using an adequate mixture of 
previously possessed lexical, syntactic and 
semantic understanding - or eould require only 
the repetition ul memorised formulae on request 
or m response to a scripted exchange. 

Of course, hmtls to the tier nun which children 
received were set directly or indirectly by the 
teacher tin her continuous decisions constraining 
but gradually expanding what was considered 
appropriate to llieir existing Competencies). Limits 
to the German which children produced were set 
directly by themselves (dependent on their 
perceptions ol their own competencies.] 

in at least Lhe formulaic language relationships, 
receptive competencies were normally land 
predictably J much greater and more .secure than 
productive ones - as in much language learning, 
"they can understand lar mure than they can say . 

After two years ol enjoyable Uemun lessons lor 
<n minutes twice a week even lhe (leucher- 
dcsignatech l lx\sf .students could independently 
prtxlucc very little German themselves - anc Jiat 
mostly in received for nui laic lorm. Given the 
contact time available this should be expected 

Content 

As already ineniioned. the content I derived Irom 
the set curriculum) was largely lormulaic 
expression and exchanges and some noun iwith 
some vorti and adicdivall lisLs. As well as drrcu 
use ol these some new siruuuics and I unci ions 



were consirucled Irom them liy tbe teacher 
and children, 

II the early content included more verbs wuh 
some simple first, second and third |>erson lorn is 
then more could be s:iid. asked, and reported h\ 
children. Perhaps Mime simplihc:iiK>n ol die 
German teg. more use ol general purpose vert is 
such as 'lo be' and "in liavc'i would widen lhe 
range ol simplified (.icnn.ui expressions, luiieiions 
and notions that children could interpret and 
produce 

More discussion and unwrapping ol p. Uterus m 
the German I hey are learning, .is part ol a nioie 
integrated language arts program, could provide 
lor more llcxibihlc in recombining vocabulary and 
grammatical elements of known and new 
expressions. 1 lowevei, ihis is a mailer lor lurthei 
investigation. 

Pronunciation 

l 'sua My lhe leaching approach taken was 
acceptance ol initial aliempls. then modelling o| ,i 
correct version. Nome ililhculi m novel sounds 
were demonstrated with a hleiaib hands on. I eel 
where lhe sound is coining Irom approach 

Common Anglicised pronunciation errors were 
being sieachlv lightened up ft lenn.uiised ) and 
encouragement ami pu ise weie given to cnnvci 
sounding bin there was im ceiilral in deui.mded 
emphasis on nuiucdialcK correet production 

This seemed logic a lh appropriate as ii is 
linguistically iiinic unpoilanl lo emphasise 
pronunciation in cases where il is sigmhcjui in 
providing lor sy niacin seiuaniu icuignisaliihl) 
and distinctions 

Teaching methodology 

Discussions ahoui the most appropnale age ai 
which to slart lhe leacbm*; ol a sec ond language 
are I utile unless ihey include some spec ihcai ion ol 
(he usual methodology, lhe logic of procedure, lo 
be used. Particular methodologies seem likch lo 
he more or less appropriate to students at 
particular ages, previous experiences and existing 
competencies m particular learning strategies - in 
learning second languages as in ruosl areas ol 
cultural learning. 1 12) 

The methodology followed t.is tarried out in the 
Primary German Curriculum i involved much 
introduction, drill and prailne ol. iisiialh but inn 
always, accumulating vocabulary and sentence 
slruc'llires. Ollen the sentences were parts ol 
quesiion-answer scripted discourse pans The 
drill and practice was largcb through .kIim1h> 
which provided lor nuny repc'iilioiis nl lhe largei 
.siruciures in sensible, realistic or pseuclo realistu. 
and en|fiyable ways 

Al mis stage in the curriculum little attention was 
given lo analysing c;icli word ol the large) 
sentence* - clulchvn memorised the sel patiems 
and the word lists set up in ret ipe or lorn • 
learning exercises 
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\[Ui1 In mii Kmc I linn learning of some common 
elc-nieiiis I use of question mark, physical 
l un.siruLiuin ill' .sentences from word cards. . . . > 
and 1 1 icrr II ii ii I ol" J tew vocabulary items or 
rcs| )( >nscs frt i n i oi t le r Germ a n lessc >ns. t he 
learning of Knghsh anil the learning ol German in 
I he .scluxil appeared to go on separately and 
independenily i7). 

Tlierc did not appear to he an oven integration in 
ihe curriculum ol the language learning in 
German anil in English which could he possible in 
.i combined learning ;ihout language . 

This could be used as j vehicle lo develop closer 
attention lo and skills in subtleties ol' language 
use. It could provide lor both a wnler repertoire, 
as a doubled source (it culture, and a doubling ol 
available ways of making and giving meaning 
within this. There are thus simpiy more 
possibilities erf becoming aware ol and coinpeteni 
in using distinctions in language - the basis ul 
language ans. 

Tins possibility could be one iiisiihcanon lor 
teaching a second language ai an earlv schooling 
age when children arc Minting id be taught aboui 
their first language and about language in general, 
k ls also at this level 1 1 Ml the relative dillereiucs 
in competencies heiween latglhh as a hrst 
language and German as a mmhuI language are 
least. These differences are imporlant as iltev tan 
be used by learners as a basis lor miiMdenng the 
appareni pniclical value ot second language 
learning (the longer and clearer the gap. I lie more 
disinclined I he sluUujil ma) he lo use the seioild 
Lmguage, il given a choice, i 

Homework 

■\n< jiIict siiggestiun is lo add homework 
assignments to give more lime and opptinunitv 

I or learning and practice, to invnKe (potentially) 
more people in working on Gen nan with 
children, and to ex lend ihe practice and 
consideration ol German" ouisidethe German 
dassnioiii. Probably Imle can he ex|>ecied Ironi 
leaching a second language in school it ihe only 
nine children spend on il is ihe couple ol lessons 
.1 week lliey spend w ith thai particular teacher. 

II i be pn >gra ml >ect mies mi > re a pa a of l he 
general language arts program of the school the 
menu \iiuety ihea- can be ir homework activities 
.11 id I lie greatei relevance these ran lu\c to ihe 

t hikheu fs wider sihoolmg 

individual differences 

I lie li il | H mailt l 1 ol indlvidii.il si i idem differences 
was remarkable The mode ol learning (and ncm- 
liMSMingJ ol lieiman. as with I heir other class 
.iiilviiieN. unhealed clink 1 Ulllereni modes m 
.11 1 1 1 Milt >n. engageineiit and uudei landing in the 
ret | ti ue men is ol Gorman usage tasks. 

Ilk' <| tinker liuimers appeared to Ik* tut ue tleariv 
and more umsiHiently gtwng attenium to many ol 
ihe i.iskh rci|uired ol oilier children, carrying these 



out privately, inonitonng tlie others |x.Tlormanccs 
and evolving understanding by actively seaahmg 
for and attempting to use patterns in German. 

To some extent this active learning of ihe why 
and 'how' of German rather than the 'what' 
involved a re const ma ion by the children of the 
set curriculum. The course as set tended lo 
emphasise the w hat , the learning of words and 
lormulac. i\\ this stage most tasks could be 
satisfactorily carried oui on the basis of 
memorisation or imitation uS> with little 
understanding. 

The presenting of a sequence of panly 
accumulating fixed phrase structures with 
variation by substitution from a noun-list readily 
lent itself to such a learning (and immediate 
performance) mode. It would be interesting to 
iiliscrve whether more explicit language ans'. 
including articulating the gram ma He a I or formal 
principles or "patterns' involved, might provide for 
ihe 'in idd ling' and "slower" Mud ems more of what 
the quicker ones were living to work out for 
ihemselves. This could make these latter attempts 
more effective or even redundant, leaving them lo 
work on h in her aspects o I tile language learning 
and use (VI. I luwever, this is only hypothetical at 

I Ins stage. 

The leaching mode < 10) appeared to reduce ihe 
dillerences in children's performance land 
probably competencies i al this stage. 

The leacher siiggesied that I Ills was partly a 
consequence of the even .sharing of her attention 
and oilier leaching resources available. She 
expected lhai differences would lx? greater later It 
will he interesting to look for this as these 
children continue in ihe program. The ethical 
issues involved in this relate lo wider issues of 
schooling and society and cannot be answered hy 
mere consideration of second language teaching 
anil learning. 

English as a Second-Language (ESL) 
children 

Given the relatively simple and slow nature of the 
German language involved, and ihe general 
representation of German as an ob|ect to be learnt 
and used like curricula r Tads' (including 'rules') in 
other areas, ii was probably not surprising that 
KSL children appeared to be 1 1 tile disadvantaged. 

I I seemed lo be less their Knglish competencies 
and more their individual learning and social 
styles that influenced their Gennan learning. What 
I hey have lea ml and are learning in English Ls of a 
different order than what is presently required in 
their learning of German. 

Most ol the language used in the German class 
was Knghsh (11). Much nl the new conienl ihe 
cluklren had to recognise, understand and learn 
was simpler ihun in other areas of the curriculum 
(and the changes suggested In the mclhodology 
would emphasise even more the* value of learning 
a second lor subsequent) language m general 
language Icurntntf and use). 
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Thvreluie. upjiri Iftim tlic very banning English 
hmguage learners. Ihere does not seem lo he 
I ik if u an wincing reasons lor keeping ESL children 
mil i)l liuniliin leiwoas for extra English lhan for 
keeping |]u*fii mil til uny oilier lessons. In faci, 
given \\w rufullve himphcliy of the German lessons 
mid ihe c li >sc iniuniion to language, mosily 
through linglhm. it amid he argued that, if ESI 
i 111 liken should have extra English instead of 
itwtuiMrcimi lewum*. (here are several areas of the 
ciimiuluiu that could he less injuriously missed 
ili.ni German! 

Children with learning and speech 
problems 

Observation and analysis of the German program 
in terms of specific tasks required and individuals" 
performances suggest that it could he beneficial to 
children with some learning and speech problems. 

Adding German versions of sounds, spelling and 
structures lo English ones can make 
discrimination, recogniiion. understanding and 
production of knowledge and speech more 
complicated. 

However, there are other leaiurcs distinguishing 
the classroom processes of the program which 
make ii likely to provide advantages over purely 
English classwork. These features are. 

the fact of children having lo give close 
attention lo phonetic details of what is said. 

the acceptability of slower oral delivery than 
in English: 

the normally close leather control and 
support; 

i he fact oJ all children having dilliculiy and 
requiring ihis close attention, correcnon and 
support. 

the limiling ul ihe range of puhliih 
recognised and required u>iii|Xicnce and 
performance. 

I he low level ol lask complexity relanve 10 
solely linglish language lasks, 

Given the usual combinations of these features, 
the children with some Learning and spued i 
handicaps could land did) readily receive 
appropriately rbaised tusks, guidance and suppori 
from the teacher without this obviously 
distinguishing them from oiher children Tlx*y 
were required to perfomi on tasks which were 
more within their competencies than many of 
those which they were faced with in solely 
English curricula. 

Cultural aspects 

Culture, as a way of giving meaning to ihe world, 
obviously includes and can lx» earned by, 
language - so the leaching and learning ol 
German language is pail of the km clung and 
learning of German culture. 

The language involved was mostly carrying 



everyday. Australian culture - indicating ilia t the 
life the children knew could he lived through 
using German as well us through linglish Ul as 
much" German was learnt as linglish?]. 

The children in the German classroom were 
surrounded hy pictures, children's I looks, lourisi 
posters and other images of an attractive, 
interesting, prosperous society. The activities ma> 
have seemed more varied and the general 
standard of living higher than in. al least, the 
immediate neighbourhood of the children's 
school. 

However, die scenery may he different, the age of 
some buildings and the past life they speak of 
may he older, local animals may 1x» different, 
houses double siorey. climates differ, some foods 
different - but a general impression the children 
could construct was that life for ordinary German 
people is recognisable as a variation on the sorts 
ol lives people live in Australia. Features differ hut 
the I rallies are similar and familiar. 

Understanding of others 

The impressions of German people provided In 
i lie program could he gained from: ihe implied 
personalities, concerns and thinking of people 
who would use the functions and notions of the 
language the children were being encouraged lo 
learn: ihe concerns and thinking of the characters 
in siories they heard or read or in the pictures 
they saw; and vvhai the children could interpret 
from the person of their German teacher. 

Prom all these 11 would appear likely thai 
impressions were picked up of ■Germans' as being 
ordinary, pleasant, active, cheerful, friendly, 
relatively affluent, "modern" people - much like 
■ordinary Australians' hut living in a different 
country The little thai was elicited in ihe 
discussions with children supported this 
interpretation. 

German' activities, cultural references and persons 
were related tu Gennany. If and when ihese 
images of 'Germans' in Germany are transferred to 
"German- Australians" in Australia, the inter-national 
understandings would he extended to uaer-ethnii 
ones over a period of lime. Vt'hai actually happens 
and what influences any such trarisfcrrals and 
extensions would sttl a useful part ol a later study. 

Relations with other parts of the 
curriculum 

Displays hf work from Gemian lessons were put 
up in the administration area and elsewhere in the 
school and occasionally there were short, 
rehearsed, presentations at the Friday school 
assembly. Ii appeared that there were no othei 
significant working relationships of the German 
program with the general curriculum enacied in 
olhiT classrooms. Children, particularly younger 
ones, greeting or being greeted 1>>" the German 
teacher in German in the playground or 
occasional use of such greetings by one or two 
other icaeiKTs with their classes were the only 
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uses observed or reponed tif German extending 
beyond i he German classroom. 

Homework wo li Id provide some extension in 
tunc. space and in physical and social selling - 
bin junior pnmary school policy ill this sclux>| and 
in general was againsi it. 

Testing 

As is discussed in the report, valid testing o( 
young children's actual understandings and 
competencies in German Is difficult and likely to 
ct n n pete with p referred leac hi n g/ I ea m i ng 
methodology, running counter to the pattern of 
teaching and learning activities t U) preferred and 
expected by the children anil the teacher. 

Nevertheless, it seems important U> develop mure 
formal ways U3J <>f describing I probably a 
concept with less negative ct in nt nations than 
'testing' I, at iniervals. what children .ictually can 
do. Tins could give a more realistic and 
educationally valid picture than the common 
reports describing what the teacher did or what 
i he intentions were that the children should have 
learnt as embodied in particular activities they hail 
been involved m. 

Mich descriptions would be dilficult Cora teacher 
to carry mil alone particularly if no examples or 
usable tonus ol what id look lor. now to look lor 
il. and I km to describe it are provided in the 
i iiriu ulimi. It is suggested ih.n urgent attention be 
Hi\ fii Ui the development of advice, examples and 
liuleikiU ttii the eas\, guiding, systematic, m>n- 
■ du III sive and \.ihd describing ol children's 
Derma 1 1 uiilliieicncic's. 

Kccordu 

Kecoidmg I lie dc\elopmciil ol children s 
competencies i ul her dun I he more common 
recording ol children s and leather's activities) will 
logic a Ik lia\e ui lollow the evolution anil 
msliltiliou ol descriptive measures. It is the 
ihnamu and pragmatic use nl" the results ol these 
tueasuies As such, it should he mvesligaled at the 
saute lime, as par: ol the same process. 

Conclusion 

This stage ol the i on turning study has shown 
si n i iv ol the complexities and issues ol' the 
Herman language program iroin the beginning ol 
Us second lo the beginning ol its ilnal year ol 
extension, thtouglt I be |umor primary and into ihe 
primary grades ol schooling. Some in lorn union 
has I well presumed some suggestions made, .ind 
some intended I art lie r study foreshadowed. 

h is clear that answers lo senile crucial questions 
a iv si i II utJt tlear and uuiuol yet be provided. 
Fun her invest igauoii ol ihesc wil] he included in 
later stages ol the study. 

l An unlonuimte note is thai there has been a 
major alteration in the intended development ol 
ihe pmgrum due in a change in Departmental 
policy such I ha i new program* will not now Ik- 



si ipponed through all the " tumor primary and 
primary grades. Thcrelore litis program can be 
extended through the grades only by dropping il 
from earlier grades. This, of" course, will change 
the content, activities, and expectations of the 
program). 

This study is only of a German as a second 
language program. Other fine-grained .studies of 
other languages arc needed to .show how far any 
results are genera I isable across all second 
language teaching and learning. 

Careful study of ihe day by day activities of 
children and teachers in second language 
classrooms, the ways in which these activities are 
related to l lie other strands of their schooling, the 
actual real-life competencies which children 
develop, and. very nn porta nil y. the variety in what 
i hey do - is needed, in oilier situations, with other 
languages, with other mcihodologies. before 
second langauge teaching in Australia can be 
understood or planned on non-naive or non- 
ideological bases. Many pronouncements and 
opinions are still based on rhetoric or hopes. Only 
ihrough systematic and. often, dogged, study can 
these be replaced, or .it least reinforced, by reality. 

No les 

1 The full report, with the same lille, is available 
from the author. 

2 An account of the initial ion. setting up and 
lirst year ol the program. The ciennan 
Programme at Ridley Grove .schools', by 
Barlwra Moellner and John Almond, the 

l cmC Iter ol German and the Principal, can be 
obtained from the school. I am most grateful 
for all the discussions, help and advice I had* 
from them, but ihe descriptions and 
interp reunions in 1 1 lis report are my 
responsibility. 

3 These included what should be done with 
whom and at whal grade, what was 
happening, how K could he unproved, how 
ihe children and teachers interpreted what 
was being done and what influence it was 
having on ihe schooling ol liSL children and 
children wuh various learning problems. 

4 In fact it appeared that children's learning (or 
non -learning) strategics were remarkably 
similar in the German and home class rooms. 

5 Questionnaire answers indicated that ihe main 
apparent diOerencc between opinions Irotn 
teachers in litis school and those in the nearby 
one. as yet without a second language 
program, was a continuing .slight tendency lor 
the former to put more cmplij.ii* on the 
teacher involved, apparently partly 
personalising iheir con side ration of the 
program. 1 1 could also be noted thai 
experience and observation not apparently 
linked lo a diminution in acceptance and 
enthusiasm - there was mure support nl ihe 
okscrved practice than when n was still 
expected principle,. 
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6 l.xamplcs nukidcd: Was What: Micr Here: 
Dii Vdii. lircji lia-ad: Kaly.e Cat: l);is Thai. 
Nk'indig Wmd\: Lin i Oik*: xhwesier Easier. 

Jj Yeah. JkIiiiIi Shoe, Hier im mem - . Hca* 
Ls my: Das 1st die . . . "Tli.il is the ... . 

7 Thai in. .Jt rhal sLigc of the program** 
development. Mure integration lias since been 
developed 

8 The leather considered lh.il the aiim* 
construction or reconstruction can normally 
start only attc-r the children ha\c a Ixisic 
foundation - which w.is Mill being formed at 
l his stage with these youhj; children 

9 It wa.s considered l>y ihc leather dial dtllcreiil 
children search for these p.iiicrns" when ilu*\ 
ask tonliem and arc ready i<> ecimpreliend 

I hem. This will Ik- nwcsugaicd lunhcr laiei 

10 Involving mainly whole class \m irking uf 
tibx-mnji. closely specified tasks and 
language, dose a > nl nil ol who responds m 
performs pnhlklv l hen warm and strong 
encouragement Lo a guaranteed suucssiul 
pcriormamc 

11 Onf\ a small pari ol ihc ui Ik was in iicriihiii 
Most discission* and insiiLktu m were in 
l.nghsh. W illi j II | he hnghsh learning ihis 
involves, i lrUKleni.il leaching in\nl\ed inikli 
iihoul I he siHi.tl relations ul dassrooms in 
particular unil die wider world in general) 

12 Con.si.slem control (through posiine 

eiu mirage me nl. reiiilorccinent. praise. ad\ue 
and modelling) was kept o\rr cliild/en 
.idualh responding when asked lu do so \o 
uses ul negainc sanctions wue observed 
Uink'ss ami inning pressure and in King m 
pivwnl ;i\ old. i nee and a mamlcnaiue ul 
silence isdehned as ncgatne i Children weie 
encouraged, helped mil and u Milled bin ihe\ 
h.kl In answer or perform when requested 
The eoa dung could Iv wend h\ word lull 
i in\e a child had been chosen he or she 
would he Ik'Jped I h rough Once helped lo 
make an acceptable response, ihe elnld wa* 
then puhhcly praised, sometimes wnli ihc 



nlhers called nn lo applaud "alien a parliculai 
elTuii appeared lo have heen m.ide. 

Also praise* I were ihc occasiunal eases til 
originality (Midi as In . tisiiafk . u, linker 
children producing an as yei untaught new 
combination ol" words nr sin Mures or 
pointing mil a possible pattern 

13 In this Mudy use was nude oh mioniial lesung 
Willi dnMren wen ring l.ipel radio mikes aikl 
i hen transcribing the derma n used in 
partk Lilar set tasks i reading aknid. lakmg a 
pan in a prc\iouslv rehearsed scnpled 
dialogue, talking aboui a pjcluje with ihe 
le.kherJ. written lesis reditu nng dm wing lines 
helween words J ml pictures or circling ol 
chosen senieikes (given ihe limiied Kngksii 
reading skills ol younger children only ilk- 
older, grade ♦* or *, children were expecled 
lo read sentences lor themselves while ihe 
\oungei ones had Ihem read as they killowed 
on llieir sheets, children being gi\en $ picture 
L.irds t pre\ loUsly used in class worki ami 
having to pomi lo w hich ot them wjs being 
rclerred lo in an (mil statement or question 
Irom the teacher. The rescills i it these wavs ul 
elkiling ihe producliuil ol derma n language 
Ironi ihese young children are described in 
the l ull re poll 
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Teaching Cognitive Skills in the Foreign 
Language Classroom: Reading and Thought 

by Bcttc Hirsch 



Ilk." A men cm high .school clas.sroom has heen a 
locus uf inicn.se concern during the 1980s. Test 
results of 17 year olds surest ihat the maturity 
cannot apply w hat ihey have learned to complex 
intellectual tasks, and they come to us in higher 
education w ith the .same cluster of deficiencies. 
One recent study. Crossroads in American 
Kdueuiion . led to the suggestion that emphasis 
must he placed on methods that promote effective 
thinking iDcloughry IWJ>. 

At the n. u ion jI level ihere is profound interest also 
in preparing tudav's students for tomorrow's 
global culture and glohal economy. A recent 
repurt, Amenta nt Transition, 'tin* International 
t : nmuer. discussed the ct>nsec|iiences ol 
globalization for the I S workforce; 

i : iher-opnc mitnuks spent the a mitt ten is. Miliums 
tf dollars niotv in seconds firm M\km to Tokyo lo 
Sew York, (jowls moiv around the world tt\ a 
single clay. An individual product may contain 
ftciris manufactured in five different am n tries and 
lie assembled in a sixth. 

I'lduiLJAurs analyze the need lor the nation s 
education system to respond lo these currents 
Claire ijuudmni, president of Connecticut College, 
suggests that schools must start meeting the 
needs o| people who will operate in an 
increasingly internationalized environment eu-n tf 
they never leave Duluih" tFLske I'MJ). In this 
groping towards a global perspective in 
education, foreign language classes are perceived 
■is having a major role to play. 

Partially in answer to these national concerns, the 
Allege hoards L!ducatiojiul Ltruality Protect 
published in IWJ a I u mk. Academic f'tv/Kiraitoii 
for College. What Students Seed To Kuoic And lie 
Able Tot)o. and in l9H(» t a second series of hix>ks. 
one in each o| the disciplines, the foreign 
language Ixjok entitled Academic Piv/Mnitiou in 
frwign UniMiuige TethbuiRfor Transit ion from 
High School to college, U I'H Uses on the foreign 
language curnculum and basic competencies 
students need for desired academic outcomes. 

hi IW9, the College hoard begun publishing a 
thud series ol shim Uioks discussing specifically 
1 1 unking skills and ivadmg in each ul the 
disciplines. The tusi one for English. Heading 
Hetonstdetvd. has appeared I wmic ihe toreign 
l.itiguage hook Languages of'lhought: Dunking 
Kvcldum und/'oivtgn UuniutiKes lllirsch 



The Joreign language classroom is perhaps of 
necessity a place where thinking about w hat 
reading is must he part of a successful reading 
process from the earliest days ol level one. 

How can one wad tnindfulh'f Pvrlxtfjs the most 
hazardous aspect of this proltlem is t fiat students 
often do not recognize il. Reading </.s many 
students practice the activity simply means muling 
to learn what the source says in a reintuv/y ntte 
fashion, without iransfonntug u. ivlatniM tt to 
uthet matters. *>r viewing it critically '.' < firkins. 

t W7/>, 771 

Adolescents arc w use enough and old enough to 
have developed some strategies tor successful 
reading in iheir njuvu l.ingiuge. Yet e\en il Imsis 
indeed the ease tor many of i hem. in the loreigu 
language class 1 1 icy must hegm anew in an 
unfamiliar language, because of this, ihe 
successlul reader is opera ung in very complex 
ways, right From the heginnmg. and the instructor 
needs lo draw on this interaction between the lust 
language and ihe I o reign language. 

Mow might we classify or define the higher order 
skills we wish to develop in secondary and post* 
secondary loreign language students? Lauren 
Kesnu k < IWP. p..M. suggests an imeresnng 
approtich to the del in it ion of thinking skills. She 
lists some key lea lures of higher order thinking. 

Higher order thinking is iionalgunthmic that is, 
the path of action is not fully s/tccified in adixtticv 

Higher order thinking tends to fx* complex Vie 
fatal path is not visible ( mentally speaking) from 
any single vantage point. 

Higher order thinking open yields multiple 
solutions, each with caste and benefits, mtberthait 
uttupte solutions. 

Higher order thinking involves una it ted judgment 
and inteipivlalioii 

Higher oixler thinking involves the application of 
multiple criteria, u btcb sometime* uunjhu wilb 
one another. 

Higher order thinking open involves uncertainty 
Stft eivrylhnig that bears on the task at hand is 
known. 

Higher order thinking itivoltvs self ivgn lai ton of 
Ihe thinking process* We do not n\ognize higher 
urder thinking m an individual when samevnt* 
else calls the plays at eve>y x/e/i 

'3 0 . ~ 
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I lifitwr order thiulituj* inmiivs \infumtiij* iimiiiihx. 
JtutltuM slnKinrvw a/ipanm disorder 

Hig/wantcr thinking is yffotlftd. '/Znw is 
Kuiisulcmbh' immtal nxnk mitdtvd m tlw k'imh uf 
viuSxtmmtiis aiui iiutuvitivnts nyimxtl 

on en \w |Uilge iliese lugliei on lei chinking 
skills neeil Iu.iw.nl ilk' .ul\ jik le\el nl il.iss ul 
l he ihinl vwir in uillege ur ilk* lourtli war in high 
silk ml. hiu ih.u is nol ix-iess.inly si ». Kesimk 
1 1W, p^i Mitosis ilk- following 

The an t>i iiiifmrluiu single imwxisn'ttf iiitKbw 
n'sea/th mi ihi M nam iv u/ thinking ts ituit the iinnh 
nj (iK m tii'im t s traditionally a*siKUiivi I tilth thinking 
ttiv nut It mint I intuitu in I'd Ictxh iififviftafiiwul 
Instead. t/KW tMuvivs an* an mtiiUtiW fkiri • 
vi vn t'h'imwtan lei vis u/ leading wlun 
learning is i/tiKei'daisi niM lit Jail, theiumt 
hi#lw urtier skill \s fiialuthly ff*W/ /inulaimumiHi 
nu&it'atlmfr J'ur it sHfun'My thai aiu*iht'i \ci n/ skill* 
/m^inuahly talk* I hunt nrr/ei 1 . mtuls in unur 
Jtrst. '/his tissmiifititnt thai thetv ts a sisfitein cjnmi 
luitvr /i'/W act antes ilu it di* not ixfinnv huh h 
tude/K'udeni ihiukaiit »r ind^nieut hi higiH-rliyvl 
urn's dial da uthu* unuh itim at natal theory and 
ftimtikV Inifiln nli 4ii ktisi n fit.siifir.s laii.n wars \>l 
di'dt mi the In Mi > /ir/uiv thin km\> and /m-M-nf 
solium <nv dentandni t < ■/,'//////*' ivmwx hi, n the 
MHinn 'tt/'ltash skills sin has rvtultt u> fmn n k * 
a Jnndtinieiual i hallea^v hi this tiwiiiuftfuui 
huhvet. nwanh sii^vsls that latin iv to Kidttixne 
, bifihw an lev skills imt\ Ik' thv stiuiw tif major 
tot mil i ij* dijf unities 

'Wic fmiccss t*l nndi'isitnttltitii a it mien w.vi. as n 
eateries tit i imviir /«n htA'MU al ami tMiJiutil 
intdlifts'iiLV tiKOnait\ h tnictH u-huh a nihh'v 
uses a Kt'inliiittition *,l nhat is irnitea tthtit he w 
she iitixnulv kimti \ and i nrvuis sttwral /wuie.wo 
tt*M Hhikwfi nthrt'thi-y tn»tm.t* nnau\iitnis 
dntkiiiR and aQittniziuii » /m i if wi'f hi a jilansihlc 
rvfuwnialittii 11/ // /•!// //k' a 11 thai jm'smnahlv Inul 
m unutl 

W lul K Hills ul skills ill) \M' W.III1 lu 1'IK * i»r»f*4f 

"Hk 1 umlnmLiliun v\ 11 1 1 km implu's ilu- rn«iuiii'i in 
w Iik li slikti'iils .ippni.it h ii . ilimk .iImhii .iikl 
clisi iiss ii diirirm llu ii-.kliilK- ,llK ' ^lui >lk \ t.iti\ 
In mi ii .iIIit Ilk- UMilm^ l)ifilii a \ .ipiHiui h %\ I1.1i 
llk i \ ari" .ilnmi in ri'«nl iIt.i^uim mi p.i sl 
I'Xik'iii-tki's mi iJii 1 wiirM.nul 111 ri'.nlin^i J nil 
ivjiK in pnilkl lliiin Ilk' ink' ul .1 piiM 1 c*l Ik in m 
nr ilk- liuik ul .111 .ul <n him'l.iblo wli.u u will 
ni'isl liU-K Ik- .il 11 11 1|' \k llk\ ii-.iil\ in I.1U1* nsks 

.Hill lllilkl- lllli-lll^l'lll glll'sM'N illHlill WlHtls Ml lik-rfs 

\\ ill 1 111 lli.U .in 1 unl.iniili.il' I hi i]/i*\ [link fnt 
l*.iffi*nis r I x ii Ii lin>»iiisik jml iliciiighn 111 ilu- 

riMlllll^' As Si a ll-1IHIMIIHI\ li'.lili'is Jo 1 1 U N l.lki- 

link's anil k.iin in \jIik- Nu n uailitius .nul 
upinuuis< l )d ilk \ iii^ini/i- .nul ni.tki- iiinik'i in nis 

Wlllllll .Mill Ill'lWiVIl \\ Mlks' hi 1 lluA UJJll'MlX- .Mkl 

iDnlrasi oV 1 ik-nis ul .1 work. lulKin.il 1 li.ir;n u is. 
1 !■«. ilmjIh >' i mIii ilu \ sf|»ji«iU' liii'i Inim upiniuir 
Cm llk-\ inlii I mi 11 llu* \vnrk. HMn.u it .is .1 
|niupih a 4 oil puini in iimli'rsi.iiul diiDtluT \m»IiI - 
ih.ii nl ilu* .niiln »t . llui ill llu- .mil u 11 s iiiliuu-' 
VMul ikMlk'V tiljsi'rvi- afkl \% li-il ilu ilus ivi.ill' 
WhM islk'in^ |Hii|Misvil is 1h.1l itilk.il il linking In 



viewiil us cwii 1 t>rj»jinzing prinnpk* i»l ilk- tiia-i>(n 
Ijii^uj^i 1 dassnumi. lli.ii ihis il,is.srncmi In- cmi' in 
wlmli sUklcnis arc cniptiuva-cl 10 ihink ami in 
rcail ilU a i'iivvl> . 

It may alsu hi* tin* case (ha( flu* Ion ian Lin^u.tLH 
I'LissnxMii In fills spi-i i.U iipponuniliis tin ir.iiniui> 
si ui k. 1 ins 10 rc.ul anil think well. I..11U ilisiiplini- 
i*mhci( lii-s a uniiiiu 1 w,i\ i>l thinking ami prnlHi'iii- 
si living. The l.m th.ii vinu.illy all slmk-nts eome in 
llu* ti»reif4n lan^iu^e le.M as t lULsiik-rs. .is inies 
wlki niti^l hre.ik hmli llu- nnknm\ n lingtiislk .nul 
lullurjl iikk-s. ojx'iis ilu* pDssihiluv o| i-xjiniiiiinj. 
u mperatively ile\elnpiM>;. ami sireiijiiheninii 
1m-nl.1l h.ihih ih.it 1. m lead lu suiiess. Tin- l.ut 
lli.U .ill Lin- llie niiiii' l.ni>;u.iKe Ixirner m.i\ K-.i 
11U11.1I I.11 lm in (fie li'ssi'inn^ nl einhwiiT.is.siiii'iil 
Ikii Hi- 1 he Miiknnwn ih.u lan open iIimus in Mns 
k'\el ul lea mi 1 ig. A inusi 1 ninjLiii mjn pnssihihh 
i-Msis ihal this ivpe naming 111 higher tnxlei 
thinking >kills 1 an l>e sei m ninlHin Irom llie euil\ 
wi i ksul LeM'l I nl liiiigiugi 1 classes, ami ihen 
iiifUinue We nei-il suinehnw in ilevelnp ilus 
puieuiul nl ilu- luieign Luiguage 1 kiss rum 11 .is .1 
siie I in Uinliglil 



The foreign language classroom 
holds special opportunities for 
training students to read and 
think well 



Huw 1 hi 1 we pussihk squeive stiiiuilung elsv 
inln llu- .ilre.uh hunleneil hiiiumIhiii' i i i ■ l?1 1 1 U-a 
Ingnal hrsi 11-jiiHifi in ilus sMggi-sium. ni I spi-ml 
si. 111111 Ii e lr\ing In help sluilefUs learn llie 

I. iiiI4ii.ige I le.uh .Mkl aihii-\e pinluieiiix in 11 lli.ii 
In ,uk I in mis gualt si'i-nis uniealisiii ' 'I hat wmilil 
Ik- .1 in.ih'i puihlein il wh.il weie heing pn i|X is^ J 
ivpii'seiiiiil a sep.ii.ile l*nl\ nl kntiw leilge m he 
le.lllli\l ill .11 kill lull hi eMSlUr^; snl)|i a il IM.illi'l Tins 
alsn h.is In vii tlii- .in\t.iiis us nl ilu* iiiiju- 

II. kl1hu11.il leaihei .iileinpling in uitoipui.ui 
iiiiliepls 1 il ii-ajiint> I mi pinluieikV 111U 1 llu- 1 l.tss 
p|. in hui wli.il is mie ui IkHh lasi's is th.it .1 
lerlnnkiMM unfit ulai gnals 1h.1t einuiiip.isM.-s 
the puikipli's in ((iii'slii 111 1 prulu ii'ik \ 1 it thinking 
skills 1 means tnusi ul <ill .1 sluh mi Ilk- wass 
iiMii-nal ts piesenk'il .mil llie inii'inkil puis ul 
aaiMlii's iailii-i ill. in .111 .uliliiiuu.il la\i r i nl 

I I I. 1 1 i-i n In in Ilk- 1 uiikUlt/iri The hulls slults in ilk 
piuiesx-s nl tin- ilassiuuui. .111 1 lu ihe 

1 Hga 11 1 /.1 1 urn nl 1 1.1ns nine inwanl these eiuls 

As ww .illempt in Ii.iiii yunil llimkeis .mil [eaileis 
in uui iI.ism's w i' s] 1,1 II iieiil Unlexise s\a\s(u 
nuklel wh.it f Ik- el/r mm- anil lhi>ui>hllul iv.klei 
lines whi t 1 lac 1-1I Wi.ii reailuig These pinies>es 
nllen reiiMin imisihle m the li'ss iiiniHiw-. le%N 
expiTk'ikiil. nr Ii-sn skilleil sUiikni llu 
imnk'Hiu^. ami ihe f)i.iilne iarr\ing 11111 p.iiis ut 
ilk 1 iiimlel, Will le.ul. we u»a\ hupi-. lu .111 
internal isj 1 inn ul piun-ss ami .1 rini^niimn nl 
whai Ik'Ii.ix R>ur> .in- appropriate al \ariuiis 
mm lie 1 lis ul ihe leailmg «u 1 1\ n\ II .1 stuileiu. 

0^ / 



throughout lllC \LMI. 111 tCII.Ull acl|\ll|CS 

lvlorc. during and .iIu-i ,i Inst ivadnigol .1 loicuiii 
language icxt. 11 seems hkelv ili.ii when assumed 
reading in .1 Uilurv class, wittt in v\ ill it 11 11 iliu 
suggested ailiviiics, Ik- di she ^ ill .1pp1n.11 1 1 ilk 1 
assignment kf lowing a luunlicr ol v% .iv s \u 
accomplish ii clJccuiely. 

Suillc ill ilk' newer k'Ms 111 tuicign language have 
Ik 1 gun addressing these ohsLu les .nkl diicciing 
iludcnts Hi 11111a 1 ellc'Cinc leading. Mill the 
1 1 1.1 it mi y .ism 1 ilk- ilns will happen n.iiur.illv I will 
sketch mil three examples ul ihis skill huikhng in 
ilk' lorcign language class: 

flic approach in leading: curiosity, aw ■iwrn-*, 
hypothesis loimaiion as tools ot access 

prohlem solving m reading: ilk 1 micrplav ol 1.1 
.mil I.J 

read ink iti a culturally .tuned way 

spcu.il up |*m 11 nines fn csiahlish a classroom 111 
which simlci lis will succeed and strengthen 
thinking abilities through ihnughilul reading exist 
■nkl 1. 1 11 Im! sui in mm 11 m Iv lure ilie reading 
.icliviiv aciualh he Kills The challenge is Ui 
esMhlisli a si/eaNe repertoire n| dunking tramcs 
lor siiiJeiiis - si 1.1 levies .iiki pnn esses ihev 1.111 
cmplnv hi uigaiiise ihi'ir thinking .nkl to prepare 
ilie/n /ui siktcssiul. iliuughllul leading. 

I >ne maun aim m all prc-ic.icting wurk in ilie class 
is 10 assisi ihe sUklem 111 hrmging inlorni.it inn ui 
ihe ie\i Heading ihetirisis li.nu shown how 

e!e pen ile 111 nn world experience ami previous 
knowledge readers are 111 understanding wlial 
ihev reael. Students ui.11 (funk 1I1.11 ihe meaning 
fliev derive I ruin icxi mines I mm wh.n iheir eyes 
see im the page I nil til ten milk 1 1 n| ilns meaning 
Mimes In mi prioi experience (I mm wh.il is in 
their he.klsl. A I uauisii inning prmess can hrmg 
pasi experience in active < onsen lusncss .nkl make 
i| uioic icadilv usahle during ihe iiuu.il readme 
Ilns tan .list; mean icimndmg of |xisi language 
learning It uin Mien serve as a kisis Inr prcdiciion 
and .inltcipaiion nl cnillcill. (wo ihinkint> 
processes whkh kkihlale dunking. 

An example of text Approach 

II we could sil ill tm ihe class nl lX a hl>ie llicuikis, 
a spams)) 1e.11 her in Ma rv land, we wmikl ohscrxc 
hrainslt inning in her second ve.ir high school tlass 
pi mi m reading the pnem dial inspired ihe sung 
liuaiirtnuitiwa rinmus has sindenis ilnnk ahum 
wlui u vvmild he like il si 11 nei hi 11^ changed in 
iheir government: il perhaps ii vv.is taken over In 
■Hii 11 Iter power and they had in leave. How would 
ilivv adjust 11 j another culture* NVhui kind ol 
ilkingcs would iheir lamilv h.ivc In nuike? Mow 
wnnkl 1 hey lee] almui ihese channel Wlui would 
■hey miss' l)ti 1 hey know a 11 vune who has lied 

.11 miher country, ui unne 10 the i V 

Ihomas gives iiihirnniiiun jhmii lose Mam. a 
inneteenih eemnr>' puei whu wnflc .ihnui gaming 
Irecdnin In mi Spain. (Students have a head v 
studied Spanish colonization ul ihe New Wmlch 



•»he explains also ilui his pnem was made mio a 
popular Hispanic snni> 1I1.11 has I become a symbol 
n| Irccdom, especially for ilie Cubans since 11 i.s 
.1 In UK i:uliu. Mmlenis listen 10 ihe soni> sunt; hy 
Inan H.ie/ and lolluw ihe woixk m .Spanish from a 
Jain II 1 oi nas lias prepared. The predictions 
sindenis have made .ilk ill I |X)liiieal change . and 
iheir general hrainsinrmiiig. have prepjred ihem 
it j read this ptiem nune sikcessliilly ihan wuhout 
this process. 

Problem-solving in reading: the 
interplay of LI and L2 

liven though heginnmg language students must 
look closely at groups of words, ilns need not he 
a useless, hnring exercise. The siudem w ho lins 
heen prefiared 10 approach the icxi Willi cunfisity 
.md confidence in lus or her capacity lor 
intelligent guessing, as we have iusi witnessed 
w nli ihe Mjiti |>oem, is.ilready on the way lu 
developing ii^elul approach skills. This student 
will also need practice wuh processes ol dealing 
vv nh a foreign language icxi during a first and 
sul**.*|iicnt reading 1h.11 enhance the likelihood of 
his or her .iliainineiil til a deep level ot 
ufklerstanding nl ilie reading. 

W ha 1 are ilie surl^ til strategies thai ihe elhcient 
lea ile r hruigs ut a reading in a hrsi languages 
some ol these straiegies involve ircjiing 1 he- 
passage 111 a glohal manner, using skimming and 
scanning iechiik|iies. < hhers involve looking at 
ptjicnii.illv in milling vvoixls and dravvnig on I.I 
Knowledge and previously learned 12. words 
IcogllJU's. I. inn I ic-s nl words, gkxssc's*. All involve 
inielligeni guessing and ihe willingness lo take 
risks w nh unknow n nuiienal. k'ls ltx>k .11 one. 
ioniexm.il iiilcrcnung. 

Contextual iiifcrcncing 

The word lhal is unknow 11 and mvsierious in 
isoljtitiii olieii hc'comes a word ihe- meaning ol 
vv Im h can he guessed vv hen a\id in conic M. 
Inielligeni guessing is one approach to reading, 
and an clement ol good thinking lh.it is in he 
encouraged. Mudcnts can he 1 ramed ro look lor 
clues ui meaning in ihe words ih.n surround ihe 
unknown word, and 111 Ihe general cnmcxi ot 
seiilence or paragraph. 

Hie following p.irjgraph coiiiauts lour i-miscilsc 
woixJs: doa^Uxhiph. xhfp. kkiu. and .\h\thy t Jul 
tit coniexi it would he impossihle in assign 
meaning 10 ihese words, even il tine ukikl 
pronounce them. As one reads the passage, 
equivalem llnghsh meanings he 1 nine clear 

)k* /ntftfuti ihwhitm mint hv nviUkti flu* tuft ufthv 
({uoHkifotph. Ih* mis sttdtti'tllv I'lltfltlfi'ti by a ttviiSO 
N/tt^/n' . i.v //ie n 'tml cr/mt-t/ it umiw fh* foioul 

U 'hih'fhtiks Mirnunitliil Inin. sunn* with .fll(//V 
»A\\/ift* MfiitniM if Ik'oJkwwiluti ilH'tr (hums 
/hi' JhfriH u (fa n ik\'i> film', itnrf I'lvMhtHH swiui'il 
tu v/jr/rA'Ve m tin* hrmht mm Ixtitmtl tfauv As hi* 
bmiHfJ thani H Ha tlw ittlk'v. hvMiit if tmi'hnmfH%( 
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gieep antbluif* along the mvrbanis. It was the most 
unusual one be had but be was sun' it 

was a #leep. He woncletvtl what a #leep was doiu# 
in a doo^ledoiph aiva. '/hey usually inhabited 
only desert atvas. ' (Meleudez I9H5, p Wl 

MoM reader* recognise ili.n the vvordh mean 
'mountain*, 'camel' sky and vloud". Nuw much 
eii.sier such words heciimc when fad hi uiniexi' 
Ol course, not only cunicxt, hut knowledge ul the 
work I is hroughl into pl.iy in the guessing piiiicss 
here. We might i mug me thiil tins contcM would 
In." of JifClc help lo students svhn h.ij nevi-i hccii .1 
picture of or reiki u ckscTipiion ul ,1 1 ,11 lie! Then 
world experience would 111 1) provide Hie 
information nwv.isury 10 guess \\ It.il Hie liiiuiped 
animal was. As inslmctors we cillvii must mnsiiki 
whether or nol ihe past ex per le Hie nl nut 
students will allow l hem 10 I ilk I meaning 111 iln 
con lexis we show ihern This is Hue tor 
cognates; if the word is noi lamiliai in Iln- iwllie 
language, pointing 0111 lli.ti 11 is a Lugihile ul .1 
word in the studied language will nol lie liuitlul 1 
In reading, what goes on licivmii iln- e\es utui 
ihe head is otten more 1r11pori.ini than that wliuh 
goes on helwecn the eves ,tnd I Ik* page U'lnlhps 

Reading In a culturally-ninod way 

We have discussed how I lie language le.unei 
hnngs a knowledge ol j lust language and ol Ihe 
nature ol reading ill thai language lo tureiglt 
language reading, and ways o! eiiluiuiiig these 
already existing j hi lines T'h-s inferpU\ ol I.I ami 
L2 needs also 10 he directed toward the learners 
awareness of decoding a culiural lest eaih lime 
he or she reads authentic materials in the 1 1 neigh 
langiuige. It is not me rely ihe words and the 
syntax Tor iheir Knghsh etm is -ileitis need Ik* 
examined, hut .1 mllural suipl that uuisl I*' 
unravelled as well. 

The experience ol the emigre w hose shill o! 
couniry has brought with 11 uprooicdness and loss 
und the shock ol living a hic'ullural. hilingu.il 
existence, poinis lo ihe underlying cultural lext til 
language Listen u> the experience ol l.va 
Hoffmann, a Polish woman who came to the TS 
as an adolescent. 

'We tv been ImmgtU in classes that aivpionded by 
the ^uivrumeitl to teadt linghsh /o ) ten vomers 
Tins numiniM. ui the rinky-dink uiforieii lutrrach 
where Ihe classes aiv Mil hviv actfuuvd new 
names. M we- Una -ia easy to chaw nitu lis near 
eqtmxilent in Iwuitsh. Iw My sisters uante- 
'Altna -puses mow of a pmhletw hut after a 
moment 's tbuiWhl. ilie tcttcber decides that Ufa we 
is closv enough Me sister and I hatm on r heads 
wordlessly undev tins uuvless Ixipltsui 'Ihe leacher 
tlh>u uilnntuces tis to the class, nitspft tin tunc mm 
our lust name \\ e make our uavto a Ixmch at the 
Ixtilio/thenntm. imthuiM intuit has ha} if wiled, 
except u small. seisniK meutid shift Ihe twist in 
our name* takes them a liuv distance J nun us - 
hut it s a Map mlo it huh the uiftntte holi^olilni of 
ahstwawn vntm Uttrhilislt names dtdn tivjer 



to us: they were as surely us as ourews or bauds 
'Ihesv new appellations, which we ourselivs can 1 
yiH pronounce, fin* nut us, 'Jhey aw identification 
lulls, disembodied stuns pointing to obji'Cts thai 
happen to Ik 1 my sister and myself W e walk to our 
seats, into a roomful of unknown faces, with 
names that make us stniriuei-s to onrselres (ty&J. 
p 10) 



We need somehow to develop this 
potential of the foreign language 
classroom as a site for thought. 



A 1 1 juiiing ihe Words ol a new language, one ai j 
tune, does 1101 lead automatically to the 
■tii|uinilion ol the inner life' of thai language. And 
11 uui 1 winds coiivev a 101 ally different world 
iilchiuhmg I'cmi). a girl with whom she .spends 
much ismo> 

Wi'hhv etii h other quite well. Ihtmfib I m nol sine 
thai what is hetwtvu us is fnendslup - a word 
trhnh in Palish has connotations i>f strong loyalty 
and t tilth hwew ttonletvm 00 hiv At fwsi, I try to 
/ni'si'iii- the ilt.\liiutnm Iwuwn friends and 

in tfiatiuttitKes M.ntfMhu.\h\ hetause it feels hkea 
small he tu sxty 'friend uiwtyou don 1 really 
mean it hut i {per a while. I fine a up h'nend\tv 
I Htfll.sh. is sm h it xood-nnttnvd. easy#oiHM sort of 
term KnivnuM all kind* 0/ trrriioiy. and 

in i/NOMiMm c 1.1 soitietbniM an uptt^ht snobbish 
kind i*f fH'rs<m miuht say Mypiiivnts. botmvr. 
net vi finest ilwmseltes ol Ihe habit, and u tth au 
adniwaNe ivsistam e to In wi/r.\rn looseness, 
l ton time In 1 all nm\t pet pie thev L'wur my 
thqitamunne -m. as they put it eaiioii. mine 
acqumnutme ip hint 

hi selecting authentic tests mini one cull lire, 
w heihef u ticket, a menu, or a literary passage, 
our iiincem is we imparl .1 irue impression 41I 
the contest ot the text II this is clone, then even 
the simplest piece oi real 1,1 will he analysed as a 
• .ill vi ml a intact and he integral 10 ihe developing 
culiural prohciencv ol the learner. 

. . ,'1 uenncnt menu is lUtlevtlttn authentic text 
. 'I he cultural authenticity of menus deruvsfrxmt 
their Ih'tnM emlieddetl m u host of social and 
symbolic relations in the CJ-t target culture) pn^e 
of food, taxes and tips. ivslauraiit-MotttM habits of 
customers, ftml anil <ln<u ny*ukitton&. mutters 
wtws. trade unions, standanl afhntitf. theiVnals 
and metaphoiy ufilinin# out-thai all bene their 
counter-pails in the natuv culture' <.\astrand 
/ywy. pM. quatiiii* ClauvKraittM.lv 

Howard Nosirand agrees with the wisdom ol this 
approach versus the anecdotal treaiment 1 1 v. 1 1 
culture receives m some loreign language 
lexthooks. And so we need lo place the auihenin 
lexf m a coniexl lor students and add inlormation 
ahoui that eoniext Only in tins way can we hope 
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to avoid the conirasli\c approach to culture many 
students naturally see us .in end in ilscll. 

Nnsirand suggests th.it as we guide students in 
their cumuli With authentic materials we should 
Jim in impart ihe cent ml code u| ihe culture 
Ix-ing si ud iccl , This includes customs and 
proprieties .ind ulxive all I lie culture's ground ol 
meaning: its system ot raajnr valuer, ha hi I ua I 
patterns ol i hough t, and cvrtam prevalent 
assumptions ahoul huinan nature and society 
which the foreigner should he prepared to 
encounter- ' I Nostra nd I9H9. p.M) : 

We can help students see how what 1 1 ley a rc 
reading tits in wuh ihe Ira me work ol a culture that 
is logicjl and i nukes sense, even il it is different 
from our own. In this way, we can guide students 
io the desired goal of empathy tor another culiurc. 
rather than a fairly common reac'tion ol" "they're 
different and so they're weird". And so even 
ihough we may use ihe skill ol comparing and 
contrasting during ihis process, our attempt as 
instructors is io show the logic of the system ol" 
winch litis cultural piece is a pan as well as its 
new eh racier ifHica. 



Acquiring the words of a new 
language, one at a time, does not lead 
automatically to the acquisition of 
the 'inner life' of that language. 



Students begin to establish a paliern ot reading in 
another language as a curious outsider to the 
culture of those who speak liun language, 
certainly an important element in ihoughuul 
reading in the foreign language. Indeed, ihe 
realization that one lives m a culture, and that this 
is only one ol many cultures in the world, is one 
01 die iinponant insights reading in the foreign 
language class can impart to a .student. 

The goal in all that we have examined is one of 
leaching all students (not |uM the bnghi and 
privileged; how to think rigorously, wisely and 
imaginatively, even in unify level foreign language 
classes - thereby making good thinking the 
substance ol the most basic classroom activities. 

In this kind of class students are empowered wuh 
cllet'live thinking processes as they read in a 
foreign language. Here they teel success and learn 
to read with increased awareness ol their 
importance as reader. To lite extent that we can 
accomplish this m our class, we have created a 
special site lor thought. .11 id another reason lor 
considering lorelgn language siudv haste lo the 
secondary and pi1.si-.seiuiul.ii1 cunuuluni. 
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Estimating Sydney's Language Resource 
Preliminary Findings of Four Years of 
College Selection Tests 



by Stuart J Campbell 



Background to the data gathering 
process 

In Luc lWS. l%o, \W and l*;«H candidates tor 
professional language courses al Maearthur 
Institute nl" Higher Education (now University of 
Western Sydney. Maearthur) were mvued to mi a 
bilingual selection test. The test was pan ot a 
wider selection procedure, and was designed In 
assess candidates' proficiency in Lnglish and al 
leasi one other language in as cosi effective a 
manner as possible The same ha lien ol lesis was 
used over I he lour years. The daUl lor |u*rt-lS)HK 
tonus what is called lor convenience the 
Maearthur bilingual candidal es da I abuse. The 
database, now comprising nearly KOU caiulidaies 
and ii round 3 .GOO individual lesls, will he 
augmenied with ihe lesi resiilis lor sulvsLt|uenl 
years. 

In 19KS the lest was used lor candidates lor a 
Bachelor ol Arts in Interpreting and Translauon 
and an Associate Diploma in CommuniK 
Languages (Interpreting and Translalion 
Specialisation ). In IVMj. there were candidates lor 
the Bachelor of Arts in Inicrprcting and 
Translation. In I9KS and l l M>cach candrdaie was 
tested in English and one of Arabic. Ciermaji. 
Italian. Spanish or Vietnamese. CandicLrtcs were 
inviied to sit for (he le.si hy applying first through 
llie Universities and Colleges Admissions Centre ol 
New South Wales in response to courses. The 
public it y lor the course staled I bar candidates 
si u hi Id be bilingual in Hnghsh and one of the 
languages mentioned above. 

In 1UH7 and 1WH the lests were used lor the 
Bachelor ol Arts in Interpreting and Translation as 
well as a Bachelor ol Aits in Community 
Languages and a Bachelor ol Arts. Diploma in 
Education (Community Languages), ItciuIi v\as 
iniruduced into the tesl lor the latter two course's, 
candidates |or which were advised in the 
1 nnersthes and Colleges Admissions Centre 
U CACi pubhcitv lluil they needed lo be fluent in 
English and one ol Arabic. I rene Ii, Ccrniau. 
lialran, Spanish and Vietnamese Since ihe Ulei 
two courses involved study ol two languages 
Ik-sicIc hnghsh. candidates were itdvisei) thai llli'\ 
could be tested m a third language il the* desncd 
W hile there were no rcstru linns on combinations 



ol' language lor the BA Community Languages, tor 
the BA. Dip Ed course, multiple-language 
candidates were advised 10 be lesied in French or 
licrman and one of Arabic. Italian. .Spanish or 
Vietnamese. 

To sun. manse die language (est combinations ol 
the candidature: 

BJKS and 1986: Hnghsh and one ol Aralm. 
Genua n. llalian* Spanish or Vietnamese. 

l c JtP and 19HK: Bachelor ol Arts m Inierpreling 
and Translauon candidates: As I'Jtftand HWi. 

Bachelor of Arts (Community Languages) 
candidates: English and one or two ot Arabic, 
trench. German. Italian. Spanish and Vietnamese 

Bachelor ol Arts Diploma in Kdu cation 

i Community Languages) candidates. Hnghsh anil 

one ol Arabic. French. German. Italian. Spanish 

and Vietnamese: or English with German or 

Trench and one ot Arabic, Italian. Spams! i and 

Vietnamese. 

In all years where more than one course was 
offered, many candidates applied for more than 
one course. 

Given the vanous course requirements and 
language restrictions, ihe minimum cflccl ol the 
tesi procedure was lo have the English and one 
other language lesied ol candidates who 
professed lo be llueni or bilingual in those I wo 
languages. 

Test procedure 

The components of the test battery were 

a SO-tlem niodihed C-tesi in English, 
comprising three passages, each with the tirsi 
sentence unmuiilaied and the last halt deleted 
Irom even- alternate word in the renuiinder ot 
(he passages wliere the complete word 
contained an odd number ol letters, the 
Unmuiilaied part contained hall the letters 
plus one; 

a So* it cm niodihed I .-lest on the model ol I he 
I ngllsh lest in each ol Anihh. PrvnUi. 
c pl" n nan. Italian. Spanish and \ letnaiiiese 
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a 100-word tape recorded dictation passage 
in English 

a 100-word tape recorded dictation passaged 
in each of Arabic. French. German. Italian. 
Spanish and Vietnamese 

a battery of tape recorded questions in English 
on candidates' education, background, 
personal aims* language use* etc,; a battery of 
similar questions in each of the other 
languages. The questions were answered 
orally and recorded. This parr of the test is not 



discussed funher here since the data was not 
retained and the scaring procedure was loo 
impressionistic to be used as research data 

Results 

Note that in the following sections reference is 
made lo. for example. Italian candidates' and 
Vietnamese group', in each case* the adjective 
indicates the language other than English tn which 
candidates were tested, and not country ol origin 
or ethnicity. 



TABLE 1 



Combinations of languages taken beside English 



Year 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1985-88 


Arabic only 


39 


30 


32 




145 


French only 






H 




32 


German only 


15 


M 


12 


iy 


60 


Italian only 


38 


32 


5fi 


33 


159 


Spanish only 


45 


6U 


48 


57 


210 


Vietnamese only 


10 


2d 


2H 


33 


129 


French + Arabic 






H 


H 


16 


French + German 






0 


I 




French + Italian 






7 


3 


10 


French + Spanish 






5 


2 


7 


French + Vietnamese 






0 


1 


1 


Italian + Spanish 






5 


I 


6 


German + Italian 






1 


0 


I 


Total Candidates 


177 


164 


216 


220 


777 



Mean scores (out of 50) 



Year 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1985-88 


Amble C-Test 


17.87 


IH.93 


20.75 


20.67 


19.69 


Arabic Dictation 


46.53 


46.4U 


47.97 


49.41 


47.81 


French C-test 






18.74 


21.82 


20.25 


French Dictation 






•19.80 


28.86 


24.26 


German C-test 


26.53 


28,8(i 


30.46 


18.90 


25.42 


German Dictation 


31.83 


37,75 


40.46 


34.35 


35.79 


Italian Otcst 


22.42 


21.75 


1975 


20.00 


20.74 


Italian Dictation 




-12,13 


36.83 


36.39 


3W.80 


Spanish C-test 


26.22 


20.03 


22.37 


26.05 


25.12 


Spanish Dictation 


32.60 


33.58 


29.85 


J 1.87 


32.01 


Vietnamese OTcst 


38.88 


Ml. 43 


39.21 


37.41 


39.12 


Vietnamese C-test 


47.83 


•18,43 


47.04 


40.20 


47.39 


English C-test 


23.29 


2702 


26.7<i 


24.55 


25.40 


English Dictation 


-11.43 


42.64 


44.9? 


42.94 


43 10 



(all candidates) 

99 3£j 
s . i. m 
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Table 2: Mean scores (out of SO) (com,) 



Year 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1985-88 


English C leat 
English Dictation 
(Arabic group) 


16.64 
39.82 


19.13 
42.80 


17.48 
40.54 


18.81 
42.84 


18.01 
41.53 


English C-test 
English Dictation 
(French Group) 


- 


- 


28.56 
47.29 


27.58 
47.44 


28.07 
47.37 


English C-test 
English Dictation 
(German Group) 


33.47 
44.97 


39.50 
49.57 


36.77 
49.27 


34.25 
49.10 


35.77 
48.24 


English C-lesl 
English Dictation 
(Italian Group) 


31.24 
4770 


30,53 
47.48 


30.42 
48.67 


31.86 
47.85 


30.92 
48.07 


English C-tust 
English Dictation 
(Spanish Group) 


25.07 
42,03 


28.29 
40.65 


28.59 
45.34 


25.23 
43.84 


26.89 
43.01 


English C-test 
EngJsh Dictation 
(Vietnamese Group) 


16.08 
34.90 


22.46 
37.89 


20.43 
38,21 


15.97 
29.78 


18.36 
34.92 



T ABLE 3 * 



Stronger language 

'Stronger Language 1, dulinud as ihc language in which the candidate's totalled standardised scores Tor C- 



tesi and dictation vvuru higher 

Language of Test % stronger % stronger 

hi English In language of test 

Arabic 24.36 75.64 

French 67.19 32.81 

German 7H.12 21.88 

Italian 72.73 27.27 

Spanish 52.75 47.25 

Vietnamese 21.43 ' 78.57 



Correlation of dictation and C-test In the seven languages 



C-test 

Dictation Af. Eng. Fr. Ge. It. Sp, VI 

Arabic +.58 

English +.64 

French +,80 

German + 

Italian +.70 

Spanish +.71 

Vietnamese +.69 



p - . . .QUI in nil cum*. 

iff 3^o 
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TABl,E 5 




Correlation of English dictation and English C-test 
according to other language taken 

English C-test by other language taken 



English Dictation Ar. Fr, Ge, It. Sp VI. 

Arabic +.65 

French +.03 

German +.J0 

Italian +.55 

Spanish +.58 

Vietnamese +.61 



p - . . . .001 in all cases except 'German', where p - . . .02 



TAfiLlH 



Correlation of English Dictation and C-test 
with other language dictation and C-test 



Arabic Dictation 
French Dictation 
German Dictation 
Italian Dictation 
Spanish Dictation. 
Vietnamese Dictation 
Arabic Ctest 
French C-test 
German C-test 
Italian C-test 
Spanish C-test 



English 
Dictation 

+.10 

+.34 fp- . 

-.04 

-.06 

+ 28 (p- 

+.04 

+ 11 

+.15 

-.08 

-.08 



.01) 



.01) 



English 
Otcst 

-.12 
+ 04 

+.22 <p- 
+ 19 (p- 
-.02 

+ .27 <p- 

+.07 

+.08 

+ .30 (p- 

+.20 (p« 
+.06 



.10) 
.05) 

.01) 



.02) 
05) 



Discussion 
Number of candidates 

Fishman (1984) has discussed the extent co which 
languages can be considered a resource, while the 
notion of Australian migrant languages being a 
resource underlies much of the current rhetoric 
about the exploration of these skills, especially to 
meet economic goals. (See Lo Bianco, 1987 for 
numerous references to languages as a resource). 
To my knowledge there has been no published 
discussion of the real size and accessihility of lliis 
resource. Linked with demographic data, the 
database can be used to estimate the extern to 
which languages spoken in the community are 
available as a resource. 

Statistical tfata on languages spoken in Australia is 
still patchy and Indirect. For example* the 
Australian bureau of Statistics Languages Survey. 
Australia. May 1983 I preliminary; gives figure* for 



major languages for the wliole of Australia bui 
does not give a breakdown for statistical divisions 
and subdivisions. An indirect source is the Ethnic 
Affairs Commission of New South Wales Local 
government areas ethnic population survey as at 
1981 census, which although it gives place of birth 
rather than language analyses" by statistical 
division and subdivision. lislablishing the number 
of speakers in a particular ctly is, then, extremely 
difficult. 

If the numbers of speakers ul languages other 
than English (LOTli) Au«iralla-wklo given in the 
Language Survey are in approximate proportion lo 
the numbers in South Wcm Sydney, then lite 
availability of ihe resource vanes eromuuwily (rum 
language lo language. Fur example, ah 
percentage* of ihe total of s pen k urn ol I U thin, 
German. Spanish, Arabic Lei xmene miU 
Vietnamese AUstratia-wKto. UalUm ruuka higheM, 
followed by Gentian. ArublC/LelninuHV, bptmlhll 
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9 

ERLC 




iUKl viet Hii] nese. This ranking is raihcr chtlcteni 
I n >i 1 1 1 he Una I Macarthur candjdaiure over 
ft hi I years 

Shaken (based on ABS) Macarthur candidates: 



Italian 


i SH%J 


hpunish 


I.Wi.j 


tin nun 


1 JJ 1 '..* 


lull. Ill 




Al.llill IvhiJ iR'st' 


( Ln">>i 


A Rihu 


(2l f '.i 


SpUlMKll 


1 ) 


\ iC'tlLllUc'SC 


I I-'..) 


Yll'lllilllli'M 1 


l3Miij 


German 


(tt'ui 



l k'idh. questions need in he asked uhoui ihe km 

i auking til CiLTtii.ni id ilk- hij>h rj iikin^ ol 

S 1 1. 1 J i J s| i i|i i in i i.iikhdaiurc; Ilk' explanations iius 

I minded uneven di sin Unions ol speakers of" 
ivrtdfn languages I rui n uty id cuy. and 
ilitpn ipt iitiuitiiU 1 increases in the numbers ol some 
language speakers since die survey was earned 
tnil hut lhc\ iii.i s, also haw in dowuh the 
availability nl ihe resource for each language !■ 
appeals, It ii example, thai while Spanish I ms 
rvUiiiVuly lcv» speakers, a relatively large 
proportion i>l I hem u insider iheir language io he 
j usable resource (ienif.ni. (in the cither hand. 
Ihis ickiuvdy mans speakers hm relatively lew 
who consider German as a usahle restwnc 



Statistical data on languages spoken 
in Australia Is still patchy and 
indirect* Establishing the number of 
speakers in a particular city is, then, 
extremely difficult. 



Uirthplaic staiisiu s tin sydne\ derived I mm ilie 
Local (t(i\ eminent Areas lalum population Mir\e\ 
As Ai twi Census r.mk l|jl\ .is ihe nitisi common 
non-Lnghsh speaking touuin ol birth lor 
residents ol ihe hydney stjiisiu-.il dniMOn. 
followed by Lebanon .mdhgypi. Germain and 
Austria, and Vieinam (U-lxinoti Kgypt and 
Germany Austria are combined here for 
comparability with language). However, in ihe lv 
2-t age bracket I probably closer to ihe age profile 
of candidates! ihe ranking is Lebanon, luly and 
Vietnam, with Gemiam. Austria and Kgyni nut 
ranking at jII. Thi* correlates much nioiv 
convincingly wiih the Macarthur candidature, 
although the survey dtvs noi capture figures tit 
Australian-horn ul oversea s-lx>rn parens who Lire 
likely to make up ;i considerable proportion nl 
pans of our candidal ure. 

Fcxusmg on the Miuih West Sydney MutiMK.il 
Subdivision, w here Macarthur is located, the 
ranking ol country of birth lor all age groups is 
Italy. Germany. Vietnam, hut for the age 
bracket it is Italy. Vietnam. Gcnnany. Lebanon 
Again, the focused age bracket correlaies more 
convincingly wiih the candidature 

The ml her small number ol candidates ( is>i eacli 
year on average J if> perhaps worrying, lor 
example, taking the Arabic- speaking populauon i>l 



>ydney as lieiwecn ^i.i mci .uid iiHt.iKJU iihe IWJ 
Language Mirvey Mnes I lie nuin|x-i nl Arabk 
speakers in Aiisirali.i .is .SliSi. in am one \eai 
only -id individuals, or I Hi ween u-i'i. .uid nH 1 - au- 
candidates. Tlx* ana Jngi tviih real iesuun.es is 
ms'irucine. even iluiugh oil used lo he drilled ouh 
on dry la [Hi i here were si ill \.isi .niiouiiis undei 
llie ocean Hi h ir There mas well be a Lngi- 
u mapped language resource in a cut like NmIihn 
IioWcmt. many laums present Ih.n ivmhiiu' In mm 
being aiu'ssil lie lor prolessiou.il training Some nl 

ihese iiuiy be appropn.ue age. level ol ediu; i 

need lor a c.neer m ihe l.uk ihen'ol. (manual 
oipaii(> io stuib Ihe ulli.uineiu'ss iii iriherwisi 
■ il \ nurses, ihe allraunciicss or nihcrwise ol 
careers in languages ami ihe uct 'graphic a I 
local ion ot edu\ .iMon.il iiisiiiuiiuiis 

Year by year variation 

Over the lour \ ears ol ihe sunk . \ .iii.iimhi in 
ui miniature irom \eai io yeai appeals not iu In 
liirge. except in one or two uses \ leinamese 
speaking ca ndidaies weie high in PW^ and 
levelled oil in siilisei|iienl veais. while 'here wa*» a 
surge ol 1 1 aha ii -speaking L.Ulilldjles ill IW 
Ar.il)k-spe:ikjng lamkdaies nk reaseil m l9Ss The 
siudy has nut up m PWw tolkxial dau iluu wuukl 
expljin ihese HucUmiioiis. .iikI ii would he 
pumlless o\er a mere lour wars ui ir\ m nuikh 
the van.it it mis ajjajnst. Utt example, census daia 
IXspiK" the llueiujiioiis. ihe pjtierns re\ealed ,ue 
sieau"\ enough lor course .idininisiraiois |o plan 
si all' and resources 

As ntniilKTs oj i and ii la ics have imi \aned gieaib 
troin year io yeai. eithci hjs t|ti.dii\ extepi m ihe 
<>iernKiii group, whose uiu\lidaiuie is hoili small 
ulxiut \ £ t c.uh \eaii .mil \ a net I in Ms 
Loinposinon J toii j (»iir niJouiial nhscn alums ,iud 
iin inspi'iMon ol i.uxlidatcs ii.uues. iln (h'iiii.ui 
speaking group onisisis o| a' -\imli ■- -Nusii.tharis 
whoha\e si i id i ed i leiuiaii at s\huo| lo seitiiul 
geiieranoii Cien]).in*Ausir.ilhin*». i 1 lusi geneialiun 
tiennaivAusir.il i.i ii**. di iHliei iialmiiahiies smh a-* 
I [iiiigiiniuis aiul Ir.uuan^ who Ii.im" iiujinred 
Ciermail as a seioiul nr Mind lan^ua^e L lit lei 
ihese iiindmons mean sion'i Iroiil ^e.ll lo \e*n 
can l>e easilv mtlucikcd b\ a lew \erv noml oi 
vi'n pooi cindidaies 

Professed trilingualism 

fn IWaud hWS. candid, nes lot the Couiiuuiuiv 
Languages degrw'es were gnen ihe opfxirtunm nl 
silting a lesi in iwo languages olhei Mian l.u^lislt 
Gourse organise rs predioed a i.uge niJiulxTnl 
Arjhie+Krench candidates because ul Ihe 
prevalence ol I rcncli m some seek us ol ihe 
I a- ha lie se c'cIucuumi svsieiii. anil expetli'il souk 
N icinanic'sc-l iciich candicl.ues umong oldci 
\ k'lruiticsc applicants Ihe Arabic pi edit lion w.iv 
ceitauik home oui. with must applicants |m i In 
re-lev .ii n degrees prolcssm>t irilmgualisin l!x. u 
li.i> not, Iu >w ever, been a Mood ot eldeik 
I'A'Dih \ leuiauiese (aiizhsli ln|ui>tujls \inongiln 
other Itingu.iucv p^" showc^l an niili.ilb 
cnicixiMging number ol protessed nmugu.ib 
which w. is noi repeated ui 1 4 jkk Ii is hkel\ Ih.n 
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iihisi ill ilk 1 mm- Arabic candidates pmlessing 
l-icrkh had studied French «n A ust nil tan high 
11 In nils. 

Variation across language 

The lests Itir each language arc. of course, 
independent; strict I v one cannoi make 
loinpartsons between a c!-iest in French and a C- 
k'si in Italian. However, the dictation test is 
perhaps possible to compare: since all the 
i. Ik latum passages were taken from general 
.sources n can Ik* assumed that an educated native 
speaker would Ret a perfect score whatever the 
language; there is at least an upper bench mark. 
On this hasis. ihe languages rank as follows: 
Arabic candidates did hesi in their did at ion 
! olio wed by Vieinaniese. Italian. German. Spanish, 
French. Average sex ires of *p/50 for Arabic anil 
.^2/ 50 lor Spanish give an idea I if the range: i" 50 
i nd kales that there were n words in a 100 word 
passage wnh at least one crnir. 32/50 indicates M> 
words wuh errors. Tlie French average score is 
even lower ihan Spanish, bin u should Ix 1 recalled 
thai for many French candidates this was a third 
language. 

Variation in English from one language group 
to another 

Quite large variation in Knglish scores across ihe 
language groups was observed, will) ihe greater 
range in the C-lcst. Arabic speaking candidates 
were the poorest at ihe Knglish Gtcst. followed by 
Vietnamese. Spanish, French, halian. and German. 
The order tor ihe llngksh d Mai ion was slightly 
clift'ereni wuh the Vietnamese speaking candidates 
the poorest, ful lowed by Arabic. Spanish. French, 
Cierman. and Italian. The change in posiiion ol 
Arabic and Vietnamese is doubtless due to 
Vietnamese speakers" characteristic phonological 
problems in decoding spoken English. The 
sequence is vinually the inverse ui'lhe Percentage 
Nimnger in Knglish order. The ihree rankings are 
set out below for comparison 



Best English Best English Highest % 

C-tcst Dictation stronger in English 

tierman Italian German 

Kalian German Italian 

French French French 

.Spanish Spanish Spanish 

Vietnamese Arabic Arabic 

Arabic Viemamesc Vietnamese 



Brief obscrvat Ions on tlie test battery 

An analysis ol'ihe lesi haners is uni within the 
scope o| this (\iper. I It meter, some bnet 
ohscnaiiuns can he made, lor all languages. (.- 
lest scores and dictation scores correlate {uglily 
Nevertheless, there is some intervsimg v. trial ion 
among the languages, ai one end ol the extreme. 
Arabic C-tests correlated with Arabic chelations 
wnh a cocfTlcienl or *>K ; ai ihe other Ciime liciich 
ai .HO. The choice ol Olesi and chelation w.is 
made so that a spread ol language competence 
(on Id he measured in at leasi two senses li was 
1 1 lough i thai the two tests would measure dillcrcnt 



aspects oi language competence in ihe same 
individual: and n was hoped that the dictation 
would discriminate well among weaker 
candidates, and the C-test letter among stronger 
eandidaies. While the Arabic tests appear lo be 
measuring different ihings to an extent, ihe French 
tests are perilously close and may need 
overhauling. A suspicion is that the dictation 
passage is recorded too last and contains more 
proper names than the other passages. 



There may well be a large untapped 
language resource in a city like 
Sydney; however, many factors 
prevent that resource from being 
accessible for professional training. 



I'erhaps more revealing is ihe n.i rial ion in 
correlations lor Knglish lesis by language groups 
Kir all groups except Gen nan speakers, ihe 
Fnghsh Cmcsis and dictations correlated highly, 
lorcicmun speakers, barely more Ihun a irend 
was observed. The strengih ol the correlations 
ranks laitly closely io the ranks we saw earlier for 
ihe Fnglish lests. so thai ihe halian and German 
groups ha\c a lower enrrelatinn and generally 
hetier laiglish. and the Arabic and Vietnamese 
groups haw a high eurrelalxm and genera II y 
poorer Knghsh. This is almost cenainly due to the 
plaieaumg ol chelation scores in the sironger 
groups so dull many candidates are achieving near 
perlcci scoresi the poorer groups have ;i better 
spread of chelation sc ores to correlate wiih a 
spread ol CM est scores. 

Soiucwhal ot a pu/zlc is a group ol correlations 
lh.il appear lie ii to be teasible ill tirsi sight. 
Coirelaiions were 1 calculated between the English 
tests and the tests in the other languages. In the 
iase ol Ihe Arabic . French and Spanish groups, 
the lack ul sign il icaru currel.it Kins between 
Knglish ami I, DTK tests showed thai ihe 
col u | Kiel ices tested were <|inlc separate; in other 
words, one could In* sure thai candidates are 
good or bad at I'rench or laiglish. rather than 
good oi I). id at lesis m general. 

The correlations him id an ion h the Cierman. Italian 
and Vietnamese gmups are cleali with one by one. 

« There is a high u nidation I >e l ween the 
Knglish and Herman dictations. This may he 
partially explained by Ihe high numlxTot 
candidates lor whom neither Knglish nor 
licrman is a hrsi language; for these 
candidates chelation may he a measure ol the 
ability lo acquire a second language - bad 
learners lea in both languages badly, good 
learners learn both languages well. It might 
a 1st i relied some senulioguultsin among 
set unci generation licrmun candidate*. The 
same I actors might underlie a wcuk 
correlation between Ihe German die I ai ion and 
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mv Hn^Uhli l'.-iesi and between the German 
and Kn^lish c-tests. 

11 ii' KmhIlsIi t.-tesi correlates significantly In All 
with the lulun dictation and the Jtaiian C-ic*&t. 
The Malum candidature is predominantly 
second uvneration sir;ii^Ju from high si in ml, 
tir ftrsi ^ncraimn I Lilians who have hnishcd 
si Ik ml in Australia. These eorrel.ii ions ma> 
relied a benefit irf lan^ua^e maintenance, 
where IuiIliii is well maintained. Knjtlish 
henehls km. The lack erf a correlation with I Ik* 
lin^lish die union is probably due In I lie Italian 
^ronp ranking highest in hn^lislt dictation, .1 
plateau ol near perfect stores precludes ,1 
correlation wilh a spread ol scores 

I'inally. ilie Vietnamese candidates re\eal liuth 
corre Unions unions all lour |iossihle 
comh mat ions ol hn^lisli and \ letnaiuese ies|> 
Tins puzzling phenomenon seems at lira si^hi 
in relied an eMremc example ol lest- 
Wise 11 ess. if the candid.ile is good aJ doirff! 
tests m iin^Iish, Uicn ihe> are gimd ill tests in 
Vietnamese, hut j coiuparisun wiili 1 lie I Lilian 
group suggesis thai ilie language uiainlcii.iiiic 
phenomenon is operating Retail tli.il I Ik 
linglish dictation ol Italian candidates did not 
correlate with the Italian lesis pro|\ihl\ 
hecause ol the plateau el l eel 111 liic l.nghsh 
diClalion.s. The Vietnamese candidates laighsh 
dictations plateaued much less 
(mean 3 5-1.^2 compared hi iH.<r loi Dalian 
candidatcsi and iherett>re permits a heller 
correlation eoellicieiiL llut \se aie considering 
a different kind ol language m.iuiienanie toeiv 
- possibly linked wiih a general cdikalion 
factor for Vietnamese candid ales - miuc 
unlike many Italian cjndidaies Lhcy .ire 
generally first generation nngianls |nr whom 
linghsh is not iJie stronger language Wiihnul 
the benefit irf other ml nrni.it urn our tenia live 
hypothesis is that Vietnamese candidal es who 
acquire English well also maintain their 
Victual nest- 



Conclusion 

The Macarihur hilninu.il windidaies database 
comprises C-lesls una dictations in laighsh in at 
least one o| AraliK. ItviuIi. C1cr111.u1. Italian. 
Spanish and Vietnamese ul neaily HOU candidate* 
lot degree-lev el prolession.il language coiirses 
over lour vears ol tests, Oivcn additional 
demographic and sociohnguisiu data, the 
database can be used in estahlish the .ivailalulilv 
u| the language resource in ftMlh West Svdne> 
i.oinp.iiison w ith limited demographic data 
suggests thai a wrv small proportion - perh.ips in 
Die order ol a twentieth ol one per tent - ol 
second language speakers make their language 
us j 1 la I lie as a resowie lor piolcssiunal training 
There .ilso appear to he dillcrcmcs in mi language 
l« 1 language in the readiness ol speakers in see 
Uicn language as a resource The database ;il»su 
subtests dill e iv n I decrees ot language 
maintenance Irom language to language I'/oiu 
IWiJ onwards, the tesi halteiv is to be 
supplemented with a questionnaire on language 
use and education, gender, age and postcode. 
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